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Overview of the Book 
Thomas A. Romberg 



The purpose of this book is to share with mathematics educa- 
tors a set of recent papers written on issues surrounding math- 
ematics tests and their influence on school mathematics. The 
impetus for the contributions grew from a conference, 'The 
Influence of Testing on Mathematics Education." sponsored by 
the Mathematical Sciences Education Board (MSEB) at UCLA 
in June 1986. The purpose of the conference was to gather 
informed input and advice on current testing practices. The 
fact is that students in American schools are subjected to a 
variety of tests, often standardized tests, from kindergarten to 
graduate school. Such tests are, according to widely held per- 
ception, inhibitors to change and improvement in education 
and especially in mathematics education. Since MSEB was or- 
ganized to coordinate the current reform movement in school 
mathematics, the topic of the conference was deemed critical. 
Two things became clear at the UCLA meeting: First, there 
was agreement that tests need to change to reflect curriculum 
changes, and second, many participants articulated their 
beliefs about the inadequacy of current tests and provided rel- 
evant anecdotes on problems to others at the conference. How- 
ever, no one was sure how such changes could be accom- 
plished, nor did participants even have substantive, reliable 
information about the actual impact of testing on classroom 
practices. 

1 
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Following the conference, a three-person Testing Design Task 
Force i consisting of Jeremy Kilpatrick, Tej Pandey, and Thomas 
Romberg, was organized by MSEB. In September 1986, this 
task force produced M A Proposal for Studies of Mathematics 
Tests and Testing* 1 based on the following four assumptions: 

• Valid information about student mathematics is needed 
by a variety of people (students, teachers, parents, 
administrators, policy makers) for a variety of pur- 
poses (monitoring progress, selection for and place- 
ment in courses, program evaluation, accountability). 

• Both the curriculum and teaching practice in math- 
ematics need to be directed toward strategics which 
students could use to solve problems, the application 
of mathematics to practical situations, and the devel- 
opment of thinking skills. Consequently, testing should 
reflect students' achievement In these directions. 

• Serious questions have arisen about the validity of 

existing tests for the uses to which they are being 
put Standardized tests and state-mandated tests may 
yield information that is invalid for certain purposes 
and provide little or no information on several impor- 
tant dimensions of achievement. 

• The continued use of existing tests appears likely to 

impede the much-needed reform in curriculum and 
instruction to vhich the mathematics education com- 
munity is committed. 

On the basis of these assumptions, a set of questions and 
research studies was proposed. In particular, several literature 
reviews were planned, each of which would explore one facet of 
the validity of mathematics tests for various purposes. Topics 
were to include surveys of testing practice, the alignment of 
tests with curricula, test- preparation practices and effects, test- 
taking skills, the student use of calculators during test taking, 
teacher and student attitudes toward tests, time spent in test- 
ing, alternatives to testing, and minority group and gender 
group differences in risk taking and test performance. 

In 1987, when the Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
was awarded the grant to form the National Center for Re- 
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search In Mathematical Sciences Education (NCRMSE), NCRMSE 
assumed responsibility for carrying out several aspects of the 
proposed scope of work outlined by the MSEB task force. The 
papers in this volume represent a number of the literature 
reviews proposed. They were written by the Center staff or by 
invited scholars. The contributions cover many of the issues 
identified by the MSEB task force and are an important contri- 
bution to our growing knowledge about the impact of tests and 
testing on school mathematics. 

The papers arc only a part of the work now being conducted 
by the Center on this important topic. Since 1987, the Center 
has conducted two major surveys. The first* a national survey 
of a sample of Grade 8 mathematics teachers (Romberg, Zarinnia, 
& Williams, 1989), provides Information about teachers 1 per- 
ceptions of the impact of mandated testing on their instruction. 
Findings reveal that teachers are familiar with mandated tests, 
make efforts to ensure that students perform well on the tests, 
and adju'* their curriculum and modes of instruction to focus 
on the knowledge and skills being tested. 

The second is a survey of state mathematics coordinators 
on the current types of mandated testing in the fifty states 
(Romberg, Zarinnia, & Williams, 1990), This study examines 
the actual mandated testing practices in each state, including 
the kinds of tests given, the uses to which they are put, and 
the kinds of test-score information subsequently available to 
the teachers. 

In addition to these surveys and this collection of papers, 
four related activities arc now in progress: 

1) During the past year, two in-depth case studies 
on the impact of mandated testing in classrooms 
have been conducted at four sites. Information 
from these studies is now being analyzed. 

2) Three extensive reviews of literature and of prac- 
tice are now underway on classroom testing for 
instructional decision making, testing for place- 
ment and grouping, and test validity, 

3) Some sample test items have been written and are 
being tried out: they have been designed to assess 
level of reasoning in some of the particular do- 
mains outlined in the Curriculum and Evaluation 
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Standards for School Mathematics (National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
4) Two projects on curriculum design, development, 
and assessment are being conducted jointly with 
the Research Oroup in Mathematics Education at 
the University of Utrecht. 

In all, the work of the staff and consultants of NCRMSE on 
the influence of testing on school mathematics makes it clear 
that valid information about student performance is sorely 
needed if the reform movement in school mathematics is to 
succeed. 

OVERVIEW OF THE CHAPTERS 

The next twelve chapters were prepared during 1988 and 1989. 
Chapter 2 represents a summary of the overall problems asso- 
ciated with the need for valid information. Chapters 3 and 4 
examine the use of tests in the context of the current reform 
movement in school mathematics. Chapters 5 and 6 describe 
the current procedures used co develop state tests. Chapter 7 
summarizes current efforts to incorporate the use of calcula- 
tors in mathematics tests. This is followed by chapter 8, a 
\ eview of research on testing with calculators. Chapter 9 is a 
review of gender differences and testing. Chapter 10 is an ex- 
amination of an Australian project addressing teachers* assess- 
ment practices. The next two chapters, 11 and 12, deal with 
alternative strategies for gathering, analyzing, and reporting 
student performance information. The final chapter is an in- 
vited review and critique of chapters 2 through 12, 

Chapter 2: Evaluation: A Coat of Many Colors 
by Thomas A, Romberg 

An earlier draft of this chapter was prepared as an invited 
address for Theme Group— T4, Evaluation and Assessment, at 
the Sixth International Congress on Mathematical Education in 
Hungary, This paper examines both the methods of gathering 
information from students and the use of that information to 
make a variety of judgments. It considers the history of evalua- 
tion and how evaluation relates to the gathering of assessment 
data and to educational decision making. To examine the 
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strengths and weaknesses of the evaluation of the impact of 
new mathematics programs and of large-scale profile evalua- 
tions, it describes trends in evaluation and assessment that 
show the disparity between what is possible and what is. in 
fact, achieved. 

Chapter 3: Implications of the NCTM Standards 
for Mathematics Assessment 
by Norman Webb and Thomas A. Romberg 

in 1987 work began on the NCTM Standards. Thomas Romberg 
was the chair of the commission that produced this document 
and Norman Webb chaired the working group that prepared 
the evaluation standards. This chapter includes criteria for as- 
sessment which would be compatible with and supportive of 
the curriculum standards. Three examples of alternative as- 
sessment techniques are presented that correspond to the in- 
tent of the evaluation standards and provide illustrations of 
forms of assessment that are applicable in evaluating the cur- 
riculum standards. 

Chapter 4: Curriculum and Test Alignment 

by Thomas A. Romberg, Linda Wilson, 
'Mamphono Khaketla, and Silvia Chavarria 

In this chapter, a variety of tests and test items are examined 
to determine whether they reflect the recommendations made 
in the Standards. In the initial sections, six commonly u<«J 
standardized tests are examined. It is clear from this examina- 
tion that those tests fail to assess the higher-order skills such 
as problem solving, reasoning, and connections that are stressed 
in t v z Standards. Then items are identified from other tests 
which could be used to assess such aspects of mathematics. 

Chapter 5: State Assessment Test 

Development Procedures 
by James Braswell 

The primary purpose of this paper is to describe how tests are 
developed for state assessment programs. The methods described 
are based in part on discussions with state department of edu- 
cation assessment staff members in Florida, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and New Jersey — states in which testing 
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practice was judged to be representative of a range of approaches 
to test development. Occasional references that reflect previous 
experience with other state testing programs and current work 
with the National Assessment of Educational Progress test de- 
velopment team for the 1990 Mathematics Assessment are also 
taken into consideration. 

Chapter 6: Test Development Profile of a State-Mandated 
Large-Scale Assessment Instrument in 
Mathematics 
by Tej Pandey 

Two main types of large-scale assessments are examined in 
this paper. The first focus of interest is oriented primarily to 
those individuals who typically use test information to rank a 
student on an established norm, find a student's strengths and 
weaknesses, and determine whether that student has mastered 
specific course content. The second focus of interest lies primarily 
in the administrative use of information to determine the achieve- 
ment level of students in a school, district, or regional system 
for purposes of assessing program effectiveness. This paper 
examines the nature and design of test instruments in a large- 
scale assessment program (California Assessment Program) pro- 
viding reliable group-level information. The paper also describes 
the test development process as it has evolved over a period of 
fifteen years to meet the curriculum demands of the time. 

Chapter 7: Assessing Students 1 Learning in Courses 
Using Graphics Tools: A Preliminary 
Research Agenda 
by Sharon L. Senk 

Recently mathematics educators have called for the use of cal- 
culator and computer -graphing technology in mathematics 
classes, and several software and curriculum development 
projects have been initiated to transform these recommenda- 
tions into reality. However, until now, there has been little 
systematic study of how teaching, learning, and assessment in 
courses using such graphics tools are affected by the technol- 
ogy. This paper describes a preliminary agenda developed by 
researchers in the field for assessing students' learning in 
courses using graphing tools. Included are suggested investiga- 
tions of student and teacher outcomes and a discussion of 
methodological issues. 
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Chapter 8: Mathematics Testing with Calculators: 
Ransoming the Hostages 
by John G. Harvey 

This paper argues that present testing practices hold today's 
students hostage to yesterday's mistakes. The author predicts 
that because mathematics tests fail to incorporate the use of 
calculators in the testing process, mathematics instruction will 
fail to incorporate the use of calculators effectively, continuing 
to hold today's students prisoners to a mathematics curricu- 
lum that is failing to prepare them for society's immediate needs 
as well as those of the twenty-first century. The paper suggests 
that the use of calculators on mathematics tests will not rem- 
edy the failures of present tests, but that their use is necessary 
if we want students to investigate, to explore, and to discover 
mathematics effectively. 

Chapter 9: Gender Differences in Test Taking: A Review 
by Margaret R Meyer 

Ideally, when students take a mathematics examination, the 
only thing that should influence their score is their mastery of 
the material being tested. This paper reviews evidence concern- 
ing the existence of gender differences in mathematics test 
taking. It examines several factors that have surfaced relating 
to differences in performances for males and females* These 
factors are power vs. speed test conditions, item-difliculty se- 
quencing, examination format, test-wiseness, risk-taking be- 
havior, and test-preparation behaviors. One conclusion reached 
is that the use of the multiple-choice format could result In a 
male advantage, A recommendation is therefore made that as- 
sessment instruments not rely as heavily on the multiple-choice 
format. 

Chapter 10: Communication and the Learning of 
Mathematics 

by David Clarke, Max Stephens, and 
Andrew Waywood 

The learning of mathematics is fundamentally a matter of con- 
structing mathematical meaning. The environment of the math- 
ematics classroom provides experiences which stimulate this 
process of construction. This chapter presents the findings of 
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three studies based in Australian schools: the IMPACT Project, 
Assessment Alternatives in Mathematics, and the Vaucluse Col- 
lege Study. The purpose of the research synthesis considered 
in this chapter is to discuss (a) the extent to which the strate- 
gies reported encourage children to broaden their mathematical 
thinking and facilitate meta-learning and (b) the impact of 
these strategies on the nature of mathematical activity in class- 
rooms, in particular with reference to redefining the roles of 
teacher and student In creating and giving personal meaning to 
mathematics. 

Chapter 11: Measuring Levels of Mathematical 
Understanding 
by Mark Wilson 

This chapter describes recent psychometric advances in the 
creation of models that measure developmental change in un- 
derstanding. Standardized, norm -referenced tests are based on 
an accumulation of bits of knowledge rather than on under - 
standing, which is a constructivist, developmental process. As 
the latter conception gains more acceptance, there is a need for 
new assessment models. Empirical examples of response maps 
are used to illustrate the potential of the new models. 

Chapter 12: A Framework for the California Assessment 
Program to Report Students' Achievement 
in Mathematics 

by E. Anne Zarinnia and Thomas A. Romberg 

The purpose of this paper is to propose categories for the Cali- 
fornia Assessment Program that report student achievement in 
mathematics. Initially, the purpose of reporting achievement 
was accountability. This paper examines explicit and tacit mes- 
sages imposed in the analyzing* gatherings and aggregating of 
this information that expose subtle effects on teaching and 
student achievement. The paper determines that units of analysis 
and reporting categories are needed that will both deliberately 
support the purposes of gathering adequate information for 
monitoring and — by focusing attention on critical consider- 
ations — promote reform in mathematics education. This chap- 
ter outlines seven bases for forming reporting categories. 
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Chapter 13: Evaluation — Some Other Perspectives 
by Philip C. Clarkson 

A common response to the challenge of the Standards is, "Yes, 
but who will change the tests?" (National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, 1989, p. 189). 

It is apparent that "the tests" referred to are not the tests 
teachers give in their classrooms on a day-to-day or weekly 
basis. They have control over those already. "The tests" are the 
standardized assessment instruments which are used through- 
out the United States, often authorized by legislation, devised 
by commercial organizations, and seen by many teachers in the 
country as being a forceful factor in structuring their math- 
ematics curriculum. 

The preceding chapters have provided background informa- 
tion on these tests and have made some suggestions on how 
they could be altered. None reflect on the question as to whether 
they are indeed necessary. This chapter sketches developments 
over the last twenty-five years in the State of Victoria, Austra- 
lia, where there is now only one external test given at the end 
of the school system, in Year 12. This contrasting situation may 
contribute constructively to the ongoing debate in both Austra- 
lia and in the United States as to how to monitor the work of 
schools. 

In summary, as the title to this book suggests, the authors 
of these chapters address an important set of issues about 
mathematics assessment and evaluation. It is clear that it is 
important to gather information on student performance in 
mathematics for a variety of reasons. However, while the math- 
ematics curriculum and the way mathematics is taught are 
changing, the definition of assessment and how performance is 
assessed also need to change. It is imperative, if the school 
mathematics reform efforts are to be successful, that math- 
ematics educators become aware of the issues addressed in 
these chapters. 
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Evaluation: A Coat of Many Colors 
Thomas A. Romberg 

"EVALUATE: to Judge or determine the worth or quality of/ 
Webster's New World Dictionary, 1985. 

This paper examines both the methods of gathering Informa- 
tion from students and the use of that information to make a 
variety of Judgments. It considers the history of evaluation, 
and how evaluation relates to the gathering of assessment 
data and to educational decision making. To examine the 
strengths and weaknesses of evaluations of the impact of new 
mathematics programs and large-scale profile evaluations, it 
describes trends in evaluation and assessment, showing the 
disparity between what is possible and what is already being 
done. 



Evaluation in education has evolved from an Initial and 
single concentration on the measurement of achievement in 
order to make judgments about students to the current and 
growing interest in providing information to support policy and 
program decision making. To make these latter judgments, in- 
formation from students about their mathematical achievement 
is usually used. Thus, in this paper both the methods of gath- 
ering information from students and the uses of that informa- 
tion to make a variety of judgments are examined. 

The assessment of student performance in schools has a 
long history. However, contemporary models for the gathering 
of performance data and the use of the information for policy 
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and program decision making have only evolved during the 
past quarter-century. The purposes of this survey paper are 

1. To relate the gathering of assessment data L> edu- 
cational decision making; 

2. To trace the history of this evolution. The assess- 
ment history begins in the nineteenth century and 
the evaluation history in the 1930s. However, 
against the background of each case* developments 
in the past decade are stressed; 

3. To illustrate the strengths and weaknesses of two 
contemporary social policy evaluation models. 
These are: evaluations of the impact of new math- 
ematics programs, and large-scale profile evalua- 
tions; and 

4. To describe four recent trends in evaluation and 
assessment. 

Although the history of and trends in assessment and evalu- 
ation are not unique to school mathematics, the emphasis and 
examples In this paper focus on assessing mathematical per- 
formance and on the use of that Information in Instructional 
and policy contexts. Also, the examples have been selected to 
reflect the variety in models, methods, and procedures used 
throughout the world. 

The principal point which should be understood is that at 
present there is considerable disparity between theory and prac- 
tice. Academic considerations about goals, decisions, methods 
of gathering Information, and the validity of that information 
are in sharp contrast to the political and practical expectations 
of many governments and administrators. What is possible dif- 
fers from what is done. 

EDUCATIONAL DECISION MAKING 

The following examples arc provided to illustrate the relation- 
ships between measures of achievement and the variety of situ- 
ations in which this information Is used to make a judgment 
(hence, the title of this chapter): 

1) A student has decided to study biology and would 
like to know whether she has the prerequisite 
knowledge to enroll In a biometrics course. 
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2) The admissions committee of a tertiary institution 
must select one hundred students from some 
eight hundred who have applied for an engineer- 
ing program, 

3) A teacher would like to grade students on how 
well they understand the chapter on simultaneous 
linear equations just completed. 

4) An official in a department of education has 
been asked to provide a legislative committee 
with information about pupil performance in 
mathematics, 

5J A publishing company is interested in developing 
a text to teach specific concepts of statistics to 
students in middle school. It needs feedback from 
teachers about the adequacy of the materials (i,e,, 
what things were successful and what things were 
not) so that improvements can be made, 

6) A researcher interested in early cognitive develop- 
ment with respect to mathematics would like to 
assess the ability of preschool children to handle 
certain mathematical relationships, such as the 
comparison of two sets with respect to numerosity. 

7) An employer is interested in the mathematical ca- 
pability of job applicants, 

8) An official must decide which students are to be 
admitted to academic high schools and which to 
technical schools. 

These examples are only a few of the typical situations in 
which information from students about their mathematical per- 
formance is frequently used. In addition, they reflect the diver- 
sity of judgment (qualification, selection, placement, diagnosis, 
grading, profiling, researching, and so forth) involved in those 
decisions as well as the variety of personnel (students, admin- 
istrators, teachers, developers, employers, and researchers). 

From these examples, I have assumed that information from 
students about their mathematical achievement is important 
and that such information should influence educational deci- 
sions. The scenarios cited here are but a few examples of the 
many decisions facing educators throughout the world. Whether 
achievement data as a source of information actually influence 
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schooling decisions is a separate and distinct empirical qties- 
tion. Nevertheless, valid data about student achievement should 
be available and used when making many such decisions. 

Also, we must ask: How should such information be elic- 
ited? The answer to this question will be based on a second 
assumption: The methods of gathering information (how data is 
collected, from whom, and how it Is aggregated, organized, and 
reported) depend on the decisions to be made. 

From these assumptions and the examples given above* I 
believe three elements of the decision-making process should 
be considered. 

1) The decisions must be specifically Identified. Gath- 
ering information without an explicit purpose in 
mind wastes time and resources. Although it is 
now fashionable to create data bases under the 
assumption that having such data will be useful, 
it has been shown that such data bases are rarely 
used or of value unless the purposes for which 
the data are to be used were considered when de- 
signing the data base. 

2) The implications of the judgments to be made, or 
the questions to be answered, must be examined. 
This involves considering error in measurement, 
the errors in judgment that one is willing to toler- 
ate, and whether the decisions are irrevocable. 
Teachers may be willing to accept considerable 
measurement error when administering chapter 
tests because they can rely on other information 
to judge a student's progress; a developer may be 
willing to live with high judgment errors in the 
development of a new instructional unit, while an 
admissions committee should seek minimal mea- 
surement error in choosing which applicants to 
accept Into a program. 

3) The "unit" about which the decisions are to be 
made must be specified (individuals, groups, 
classes, schools, materials, research questions). It 
has long been common practice to test all stu- 
dents on every item in every test; data from indi- 
viduals can then be aggregated at any group level 
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for any purpose. This practice is extremely waste- 
ful, in terms of both cost and time. For example, 
the administration of a standardized test merely 
to publish the results in the local press (as is 
common in the United States) is wasteful both of 
student time and district resources — that is, the 
cost of administration and scoring. Profiling school 
performance can be accomplished more efficiently 
by other means. 

In summary, to assess student performance in mathemat- 
ics, one should consider the kinds of judgments or evaluations 
that need to be made and tailor the assessment procedures to 
the decisions that will be made on the basis of those judg- 
ments. This is particularly important when the information is 
being used by policy makers to make programmatic decisions. 

HISTORY OF ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION 

The history of the measurement of human behavior, with pri- 
mary reference to the capacities and educational attainments 
of school students, may be divided roughly into four periods. 
During the first period, from the beginning of the historical 
record to the nineteenth century t measurement in education 
was quite crude. During the second period, embracing approxi- 
mately the whole of the nineteenth century, educational mea- 
surement began to assimilate, from various sources, the ideas 
and the scientific and statistical techniques which were later to 
result in the psychometric testing movement. The third period, 
dating from about 1900 to the 1960s, can be characterized as 
the psychometric period. The final period, dating from the 1960s 
to the present, is the policy-program evaluation period. 

Early Examination 

The initiation ceremonies by which primitive tribes tested the 
knowledge of tribal customs, endurance, and the readiness of 
the young for admission to the ranks of adulthood may be 
among the earliest examinations employed by human beings. 
Use of a crude oral test was reported in the Old Testament, and 
Socrates Is known to have employed searching types of oral 
quizzing. Elaborate and exhaustive written examinations were 
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used by the Chinese as early as 2200 B.C. In the selection of 
their public officials. These illustrations may be classified as 
historical antecedents of performance tests, oral examinations, 
and essay tests. However, there :s no evidence that different 
individuals ever took the same tests and all judgments were 
made by officials in a manner similar to that used in examining 
doctoral students today. 

Educational Testing in the Nineteenth Century 

Three persons made outstanding contributions to educational 
testing in the nineteenth century. The ideas of these men — 
Horace Mann, George Fishen and J. M. Rice — set the precedent 
for developments during the present century. 

The first school cxamlnatior Df note appear to have been 
instituted in the United States, h_ ihe Boston schools in 1845, 
as substitutes for oral tests when enrollments became so large 
that the school committee could no longer examine all pupils 
orally. These written examinations, in arithmetic, astronomy, 
geography, grammar, history, and natural philosophy, impressed 
Horace Mann, then secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. As editor of the Common School Journal he pub- 
lished extracts from them and concluded that the new written 
examination was superior to the old oral test in these respects: 

1. It is impartial. 

2. It is just to the pupils. 

3. It is more thorough than older forms of examina- 
tion. 

4. It prevents the "officious interference" of the 
teacher. 

5. It "determines, beyond appeal or gainsaying, 
whether the pupils have been faithfully and com- 
petently taught/ 

6. It removes "all possibility of favoritism." 

7. It makes the information obtained available to all. 

8. It enables public appraisal of the ease or difficulty 
of the questions. (Greene, Jorgenson, & Gerberich, 
1953) 

Although these ideas are similar to the objectives repre- 
sented by modern tests, the instruments themselves were inad- 
equate. However, In successive issues of the Common School 
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Journal Mann was to suggest most of the principles of exami- 
nation that are found in contemporary measurement— for 
example, timed responses by students to identical series 
questions. 

To the Reverend George Fisher, an English schoolmaster, 
goes the credit for devising and using what were probably the 
first objective measures of achievement. His "scale books/ used 
in the Greenwich Hospital School as early as 1864, provided 
the means for evaluating accomplishments in handwriting, spell- 
ing, mathematics, grammar and composition, and in several 
other school subjects. Specimens of pupil work were compared 
with "standard specimens" to determine numerical ratings that, 
at least for spelling and a few other subjects, depended on 
errors in performance (Greene, Jorgenson, & Gerberich, 1953). 
Scoring procedures for many examinations still follow this pro- 
cedure (e,g., the English O level examinations). 

The use of test information for program evaluation was first 
developed by J. M. Rice, an American dentist. In 1894, he 
developed a battery spelling test. Having administered a list of 
spelling words to pupils in many school systems and analyzed 
the results, Rice found that pupils who had studied spelling 
thirty minutes a day for eight years were no better spellers 
than children who had studied the subject fifteen minutes a 
day for eight years. Rice was attacked and reviled for this "her- 
esy," and some educators even attacked the use of a measure 
of how well pupils could spell as a means of evaluating the 
efficiency of spelling instruction. They intended that spelling be 
taught to develop the pupils 1 minds and not to teach them to 
spell. It was more than, a decade later that Rice's pioneering 
effort resulted Sn significant attention to objective models in 
educational testing (Ayres, 1918). 

• The Psychometric Period 

This era began shortly after the turn of the century. Although 
the historical antecedents sketched in the preceding paragraphs 
were essential prerequisites, developments first in mental test- 
ing and shortly after in achievement testing lay *x the roots of 
testing progress in this era. 

General Intelligence Tests, Attempts to measure general in- 
telligence, ability to learn, and ability to adapt oneself to new 
situations had been made both in the United States and in 
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France. The first individual test was developed In France, and 
the first group test was developed some years later in the United 
States. 

Individual intelligence scales were originated in 1905 by 
Binet and Simon In France. Their first scale was devised prima- 
rily for the purpose of selecting mentally retarded pupils who 
required special Instruction. This pioneer individual-intelligence 
scale was based on interpreting the relative intelligence of dif- 
ferent children at any given chronological age by the number of 
questions they could answer of varied types and increasing 
levels of difficulty. These characteristics were all reembodied in 
the 1908 and 1911 revisions of the Binet-Simon Scale and 
remain basic to most individual intelligence scales today. The 
1908 revision introduced the fundamentally important concept 
of mental age (MA) and provided a means for determining it 
(Freeman, 1930). 

The first group intelligence test was Army Alpha, used for 
the measurement and placement of American army recruits 
and draftees during World War I. It was the product of the 
collaboration of various psychologists working on group intelli- 
gence tests when the United States entered the war. 

Aptitude Tests. The measurement of aptitudes, or those po- 
tentialities for success in an area of performance that exist 
prior to direct acquaintance with that area, was closely related 
to intelligence testing. Early attempts to measure general intel- 
ligence tested many specific traits and aptitudes, but this ap- 
proach was abandoned after Binet showed that tests of more 
complex forms of behavior were superior. It was soon apparent, 
however, that general intelligence tests were not highly predic- 
tive of certain types of performance, especially in the trades 
and industry. Munsterberg's aptitude tests for telephone girls 
and streetcar motormen were followed by tests of mechanical 
aptitude, musical aptitude* art aptitude, clerical aptitude, and 
aptitude for various subjects of the high school and college 
curriculum (Watson, 1938). Spearman's (1904) splitting of total 
mental ability into a general factor and many specific factors 
had a decided influence on this movement. 

Achievement Tests. Modern achievement testing was stimu- 
lated by Thorndike's (1904) book on mental* social, and educa- 
tional measurements. Through his book and his influence on 
his students, Thorndike was predominantly responsible for the 
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early development of standardized tests. Stone, a student of 
Thorndike's, published the first arithmetic reasoning test in 
1908, Between 1909 and 1915, a series of arithmetic tests and 
sea. ^ for measuring abilities in English composition, spelling, 
drawing, and handwriting were published (Odell, 1930), During 
the more than half century since these early testing efforts, 
literally thousands of standardized achievement tests have been 
published. 

The reasons for presenting this brief history of testing are 
threefold. First, what is referred to as the "modern testing move- 
ment" began with a selection problem (Binet & Simon) and a 
placement problem [Army Alpha). It was assumed that a single 
measure (e.g., MA) or index (e.g., IQ) could be developed to 
compare individuals on what was assumed to be a general, 
fixed, unidlmenslonal trait. In turn, the procedures that evolved 
In developing and administering these tests were used in apti- 
tude and achievement tests. Second, the testing procedures 
now considered typical in many countries were developed for 
group administration of early intelligence tests. Such tests com- 
prise a set of questions (items), each having one unambiguous 
answer. In this sense, the tests are "objective, 0 oince no allow- 
ance is made for subjective inferences. Third, subjects are ad- 
ministered the same items under standard (nearly identical) 
conditions with the same instructions, time, and constraints. 
Furthermore, subjects' answers can be easily scored as correct 
or not, the total number of correct answers tallied, tallies trans- 
formed, and transformed scores compared. Psychometrics, in- 
volving the application of statistical procedures to such tests, 
developed as a field of study In the 1920s, 

Most importantly, it should be understood that the testing 
movement was a product of a historical era. It grew out of the 
machine-age thinking of the industrial revolution of the last 
century. Business, industry, and, in particular, schools have 
been conceived, modified, and operated based on this mechani- 
cal view of the world since before the turn of the century. 

The Policy-Program Evaluation Period 

Information about student achievement has long been used by 
teachers and educators to make decisions about students. How- 
ever, the use of that information for wide-scale policy or pro- 
gram judgments Is recent. It began with the burst of reform 
policies associated with the mid-sixties Great Society Initiatives 
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in the United States, Federal-level insistence on evaluation of 
these initiatives was thrust upon a largely unprepared field. In 
areas as diverse as bilingual education, career education, com- 
pensatory programs, reading, or mathematics, little expertise in 
evaluation existed in the very agencies responsible for carrying 
out program evaluation. In fact, in the United States the initial 
training institute on program evaluation was held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois In 1963 (directed by Lee Cronbach). 

That early work followed the notions of Ralph Tyler (1931), 
the "father of educational evaluation/* His conception of evalua- 
tion involved comparison between intended and observed pro- 
gram objectives. Tyler's model of evaluation in education pre- 
vailed until the 1970s, when his approach, like traditional social 
science models, was found inadequate as a guide for policy and 
practice. The Tyler evaluation model was based on the 
hypothetico-deductive traditions of "hard science/ It focused 
on outcomes and sought significant differences between in- 
tended and observed outcomes. Initial evaluations of federal 
education programs used experimental methodologies to assess 
student achievement and program effectiveness. As applied, 
this approach paid little attention to the context of program 
activities or the processes by which program plans were 
translated into practice (Eash, 1985: O'Keefe, 1984). The dis- 
course about evaluation included fairly rigid rules for "good" 
design and "scientific" evaluation. In particular, evatuators 
gathered data on student performance using standard achieve- 
ment tests. 

in summary, evaluation for policy and program purposes 
began in the 1960s by attempting to apply "scientific" prin- 
ciples that used concepts from the experimental sciences. The 
information on students was from tests based on the psycho- 
metric assessment technique outlined above. Again, this ap- 
proach to evaluation is a product of "industrial age" thinking. 

SOCIAL POLICY EVALUATION MODELS 

Policy makers (legislators, government officials, school adminis- 
trators, and other educators) must make many decisions re- 
lated to the teaching and learning of mathematics. In this sec- 
tion, two evaluation models often used by policy makers arc 
examined in detail so that their strengths and weaknesses be- 
come apparent. 
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Program Evaluation 

Attempts to evaluate the impact of a new curriculum program 
involved comparison of the performance of a group of students 
who had studied mathematics from that curriculum with an 
alternate group, most often a nonequivalent group. Performance 
was measured in both groups based on scores derived from the 
same instrument. Initially, in the United States standardized 
tests were used; later it became common to use objective -refer- 
enced tests — that is, tests that produced scores related to spe- 
cific instructional objectives. 

Norm -referenced standardized tests have become an an- 
nual ritual in most American schools. Such tests are designed 
to indicate a respondent's position in a population. Each test 
comprised a set of independent, multiple-choice questions. The 
items have necessarily been subjected to a preliminary trial 
with a representative pupil group so that it is possible to ar- 
range them in the desired manner with respect to difficulty and 
the degree to which they discriminate among students. Also, 
the test is accompanied by a chart or table to be used to 
transform test results into meaningful characterizations of pu- 
pil mental ability or achievement (grade -equivalent scores, per- 
centiles, stanines). 

Three features of such tests merit comment. First, although 
each test is designed to order individuals on a single (unidi- 
mensional) trait, such as quantitative aptitude, the derived score 
is not a direct measure of that trait. Second, because individual 
scores are compared with those of a norm population, there 
will always be some high and some low scores. This is true 
even if the range of scores is small. Thus, high and low scores 
cannot fairly or accurately be judged as "good" or "bad" with 
respect to the underlying trait. Third, test items are assumed to 
be equivalent to one another. They are selected on the basis of 
general level of difficulty (p-value) and some index of discrimi- 
nation (e.g., nonspurious biserial correlation). Furthermore, the 
test items are not representative of any well-defined domain. 

The primary strengths of standardized tests are that they 
are relatively easy to develop, inexpensive, and convenient to 
administer. Furthermore, the results are readily comprehen- 
sible since standard procedures are followed. 

Then primary weakness is that they are often used as a 
basis for decisions they were not designed to address. For ex- 
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ample, aggregating standardized scores for students in a class 
(or in a school, or district) to produce a class profile of achieve- 
ment (class mean) is very inefficient. The tests provide too little 
information in light of the high cost involved. In fact, it has 
become clear that such tests are of little value for most evalua- 
tions, since the items are not intended to be representative of 
the mathematical domains in the curriculum. 

Unfortunately, in the United States their use appears to be 
more strongly related to political, rather than educational, uses. 
For example, it is claimed that elected officials and educational 
administrators increasingly use the scores from such tests in 
comparative ways — to indicate which schools, school districts, 
and even individual teachers give the appearance of achieving 
better results (National Coalition of Advocates for Students, 
1985). Such comparisons are simply misleading. One can only 
conclude that standardized tests are unwisely overused. 

Objective-referenced tests are a product of the behavioral 
objectives movement in the 1960s. They were developed to pro- 
vide teachers with an objective set of procedures with which to 
make instructional decisions. Item development was based on 
the identification of a set of behavioral objectives such as, "The 
subject, when exposed to the conditions described in the ante- 
cedent, displays the action specified in the verb in the situation 
specified by the consequent to some specified criterion*' (Rom- 
berg, 1976, p. 23). Items randomly selected from a pool designed 
to represent the antecedent conditions and the same action verb 
are given to students. From their responses, diagnosis of prob- 
lems or judgments of mastery of objectives can be made. 

Three features of these tests should be mentioned. First, 
they usually are designed as part of a curriculum and meant to 
be administered to individuals at the end of a specific instruc- 
tional topic. Often, they are given individually, and teachers' 
judgments are made quickly. Second, they have occasionally 
been used in group settings. For example, the comprehensive 
achievement monitoring scheme (Gorth, Schriber, & O'Reilly, 
1974) periodically assesses student performance on a set of 
objectives. Third, decisions about performance are made with 
respect to certain a priori criteria. 

The strengths of objective-referenced tests lie in their use- 
fulness in instruction. As long as instruction on a topic focuses 
on the acquisition of some specific concept or skill, such tests 
can be used to indicate whether or not the concept has been 
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learned or the skill mastered, Furthermore, such tests are scored 
easily and are readily interpretable. 

Objective-referenced tests have four weaknesses. First, speci- 
fying a set of behavioral objectives fractionates mathematical 
knowledge. In no way is it possible to reflect in these tests the 
interrelate dness of concepts and procedures In any domain. 
Second, objective -referenced tests are costly to construct, be- 
cause hundreds of objectives are included in any instructional 
program. Third, simple aggregation across objectives is not rea- 
sonable, since objectives are interdependent. Fourth, and most 
importantly, items for higher-level or complex problem-solving 
processes are very difficult to construct and are usually omit- 
ted. In fact, as used, these tests reinforce the factory metaphor 
of schooling. They clearly do not reflect how students reason 
about problem situations, interpret results, or build arguments. 

The problem faced by most program evaluators in the 1960s 
was a direct result of the "scientific" tradition. The only evi- 
dence deemed of value was student performance at the end of 
treatment when compared with that of an alternate treatment 
group, and the evidence was gathered from either a standard- 
ized test or. later, a criterion -referenced test. The results of 
examinations (such as the National Longitudinal Study of Math- 
ematical Abilities, Begle & Wilson* 1970) did not show that the 
new program was uniformly superior to the old program, but 
rather that different curricula were associated with different 
patterns of achievement. 

Policy Profiles 

Profile tests are intended to provide information on a variety of 
mathematical topics so that policy makers can compare indi- 
viduals or groups in terms of those topics. Profile tests have 
become very popular. They have been developed for several 
major studies of mathematical performance* including the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) in the United 
States, the First International Mathematics Study (F1MS). the 
Second International Mathematics Study (SIMS), and the As- 
sessment Performance Unit (APU) in England. 

Five features of profile assessments distinguish them from 
previous tests. First, they make no assumption of an underly- 
ing single trait: rather, the tests are designed to reflect the 
multidimensional nature of mathematical content. Second, items 
similar to those used in standardized or objective-referenced 
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tests are used. However, it must be acknowledged that the 
mathematics profiles developed by the APU in England (Foxman 
et al., 1980, 1981) differ from most other profile assessments in 
the choice and form of items or exercises administered. Their 
exercises include a variety of open-ended questions, perfor- 
mance tasks, and other items. Third, the unit of investigation 
is a group rather than an individual. Matrix sampling is usu- 
ally used so that a wider variety of items can be included. 
Fourth, comparisons between groups are shown graphically on 
actual scores so that no transformations are needed (see, for 
example. Figures 2-1 and 2-2). Finally, validity is determined 
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— this topic is not part of the Grade 7 or Grade 8 program. 

— a surprisingly large number of Grade 10 Advanced students omitted these 
items. 

results indicate that where this skill is needed in Grade 11 and 12 it should be 
reviewed and practiced then. 

Figure 2-1. Algebra — equations and inequalities. Range of correct responses to the six 
instruments, by grade (from McLean* 1982, p. 207). 
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Statistical Summary 



Grade 
Level 

7 
8 
9 

10 



No. of 
Classes 

97 

98 
122 
103 



Grade 
Mean 

18.6 
26.8 
25.6 
30.4 



Grade 
St. Dev. 

11.8 
12.9 
15.4 
13.8 



Figure 2-2, Range of correct responses to topic group by grade given in percentages. 
(McLean, 1982, p. 138). 
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in terms of content and/or curriculum. Mathematicians and 
teachers are asked to judge whether Individual Items reflect a 
con tent -by-behavior cell in a matrix. In fact, the usual ap- 
proach In profile testing is to specify a content-by-behavior 
matrix. For example, to establish a framework for an item do- 
main, a content-by-behavior grid was developed for each target 
population in SIMS (Welnzwelg & Wilson, 1977). The content 
dimensions for both Grade 8 and Grade 12 populations were 
Intended to cover all topics likely to be taught in any country. 
For Grade 8, the content outline contained 133 categories un- 
der five broad classifications: arithmetic, algebra, geometry, sta- 
tistics, and measurement. For Grade 12, the content descrip- 
tion was broader, containing 150 categories under seven 
headings: sets and relations, number systems, algebra, geom- 
etry, elementary fractions and calculus, probability and statis- 
tics, and finite mathematics. 
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For each population in SIMS, the behavior dimension re- 
ferred to four levels of cognitive complexity expected of stu- 
dents: computation, comprehension, application, and analysis. 
This classification is adapted from Bloom's Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives (1956). The adaptation involved replacing 
"knowledge" with "computation" and eliminating the higher lev- 
els of synthesis and evaluation. Data from such tests can then 
be reported in several ways. First, they can be leported in 
terms of items or cell means. For example, in Figure 2-1, the 
means are presented for six items on a topic (each given a 
different instrument) for different students at different grades 
in the province of Ontario, Canada (McLean, 1982). Second, 
item scores can be aggregated by columns to yield cognitive 
level scores or by rows to yield topic scores (see Figure 2-2). 

One strength of profile achievement tests is that they can 
provide useful information about groups; thus they are par- 
ticularly useful for evaluating educational policy changes that 
directly affect classroom instruction. However, profile achieve- 
ment tests are weak in four specific areas. First, because they 
are designed to reflect group performance, they are not useful 
for ranking or diagnosing individuals. An individual student 
takes only a sample of items. Second, they are somewhat more 
costly to develop and harder to administer and score than 
standardized norm-referenced tests. Third, because they yield 
a profile of scores, they are often difficult to interpret. Finally, 
however, the primary weakness of most profile achievement 
tests centers on the outdated assumptions underlying the two 
dimensions of content-by-behavior matrices. The content di- 
mension involves a classification of mathematical topics into 
"informational" categories. As I have argued: 

"Informational knowledge* is material that can be fallen 
back upon as given, settled, established, assured in a 
doubtful situation. Clearly, the concepts and processes 
from some branches of mathematics should be known 
by all students. The emphasis of instruction, however, 
should be "knowing how" rather than "knowing what." 
(Romberg, 1983, p. 122) 

Furthermore, items in any content category are tested as if 
they were independent of one another, a practice that ignores 
the interconnections between ideas within a well-defined math- 
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ematical domain. Schoenfeld and Herrmann (1982) cautioned 
about the problems inherent in testing students on isolated 
tasks. 

If they succeed on those problems, we and they con- 
gratulate each other on the fact that they have learned 
some powerful mathematical techniques. In fact, they 
may be able to use such techniques mechanically while 
lacking some rudimentary thinking skills. To allow them, 
and ourselves, to believe that they understand the math- 
ematics is deceptive and fraudulent, (p. 29) 

Thus, the items should reflect the interdependence, rather than 
independence, of ideas in a content domain. 

The behavior dimension of matrices has always posed prob- 
lems. All agree that Bloom's Taxonomy (1956) has proven use- 
ful for low-level behaviors (knowledge, comprehension, and ap- 
plication), but difficult for higher levels (analysis, synthesis, 
and evaluation). Single -answer, multiple-choice items are not 
reasonable at higher levels. One problem is that the Taxonomy 
suggests that "lower* skills should be taught before "higher" 
skills. The fundamental problem is the Taxonomy's failure to 
reflect current psychological thinking on cognition, and the fact 
that it is based on "the naive psychological principle that indi- ^ 
vidual simple behaviors become integrated to form a more com- 
plex behavior" (Collis, 1987, p. 3). In the past thirty years, our 
knowledge about learning and about how information is pro- 
cessed has changed and expanded. 

Bloom's taxonomy of educational objectives epitomizes the 
domination of American education by scientific management, 
for it completed the process by which not only the content of 
learning, but the proxies for its intelligent application, were 
classified, organized in a linear sequence and. by definition, 
broken into a hierarchy of mutually exclusive cells. The conse- 
quences in the classroom were far reaching. Scope and se- 
quence charts prescribed which parts of a subject were to be 
covered in what order: each cellular part of each subject was 
put into a matrix (e.g.. Romberg & Kilpatrtck, 1969, p. 285); 
behaviors suggesting desirable intellectual activity were also 
sequenced. However, given the multiplicity of subject cells to be 
covered, the easiest way to finish the prescribed course of study 
was to simply cover content without worrying too much about 
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thought. Furthermore, matrices are difficult to construct effec- 
tively on paper In more than two dimensions. Consequently, 
few scope and sequence charts addressed, in a coherent man- 
ner, both levels of thinking and specific aspects of content 
within an overall discipline. Thus, one focus of concern in docu- 
ments addressing the quality of education has been the failure 
of students to attain "higher order intellectual skills" (National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983, p. 9). 

Attacking behaviorism as the bane of school mathematics. 
Eisenberg (1975) criticized the dubious merit of a task-analy- 
sis, engineering approach to curricula, because it essentially 
equates training with education, missing the h^art and essence 
of mathematics. Expressing concern over the validity of learn- 
ing hierarchies, he argued for a revaluation of the objectives of 
school mathematics. The goal of school mathematics is to teach 
students to think, to make them comfortable with problem 
solving, to help them question and formulate hypotheses, in- 
vestigate, and simply tinker with mathematics. In other words, 
the focus is turned inward to cognitive mechanisms. 

I believe that instruments for assessment should embody 
the following commonalities: 

1 . All knowledge is rooted in experience. 

2. Knowledge entails the structural modeling of per- 
ceived regularities and the reconciling of irregu- 
larities. 

3. Cohesion of structure is integral and derived from 
purpose. 

4. Quality is determined by predictive power. 

5. Disequilibrium is essential to the process. 

6. Knowledge is both individual and communal. 

Simply stated, there is a need for tools that document the 
production of knowledge and not meiely the proxies that con- 
tribute to the process, such as time spent learning or the qual- 
ity of the teaching staff. A sufficiently detailed view of the pro- 
cess is essential in order to have some idea of how to construct 
policies for intervention. However, if there is any lesson to be 
learned from the old paradigm, it is that parts of the process 
cannot be analyzed in isolation, and then aggregated, with the 
result regarded as an adequate indicator. 
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In summary* profiling is important, but current profile tests 
fall to reflect the way mathematical knowledge is structured or 
how information is processed within mathematical domains. 

TRENDS 

In this section four trends are described. The first three are 
academic or theoretical trends apparent in the literature on 
assessment and evaluation. The last is a conservative political 
and practical trend which, in some respects, runs counter to 
the other trends. 

The Trend in * gram Evaluation 

Far from the limited alternatives of "treatment/control" or ran- 
domized designs (see Campbell & Stanley, 1966), contemporary 
evaluators have developed a diverse assortment of evaluation 
approaches from which to choose — given purpose, context, and 
program stage. In contrast to the "one right way" approach of 
the 1960s, today evaluators have multiple (and not always com- 
patible' approaches. This trend began in the 1970s when schol- 
ars trained in disciplines other than experimental psychology 
were asked to assist in educational evaluations. Scholars like 
Michael Young (1975), Michael Apple (1979), and a little later 
Thomas Popkewitz (1984). who were trained in anthropology, 
sociology, and political science respectively, brought the meth- 
ods of information gathering and analysis of those disciplines 
to evaluation. In fact, the list of names of designations for the 
new methods and models can be confusing to someone unfa- 
miliar with the field of evaluation and the controversies that 
underlie the various empirical procedures. For example, the 
catalogue of choices now available to evaluators includes: goal- 
free evaluation (Scriven. 1974); advocate evaluation (Stake & 
Gjerde, 1974; Reinhard, 1972): connoisseurship (Eisner, 1976): 
user-driven evaluation (Patton, 1980); ethnographic evaluation 
(Fetterman, 1984): responsive evaluation (Stake, 1974); natu- 
ralistic Inquiry (Guba & Lincoln, 1981). 

These diverse approaches to evaluation differ in many re- 
spects. Chief among them are the role of the evaluator (from 
educator to management consultant to assessor to advocate), 
the role of the client (from active stakeholder and collaborator 
to passive recipient of the evaluation product), the overall de- 
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sign (from experimental or quasi-experimental to exploratory) t 
and focus (on process — formative evaluation: or outcome — 
summative evaluation). Each of these dimensions corresponds 
to the contingencies upon which evaluation choices are based: 
purpose* decision context, stage of program development, sta- 
tus of theory or knowledge base. One consequence for product 
development was the specification of four stages of evaluation: 
(1) product design stage — developing a needs assessment; (2) 
product creation stage — gathering formative data to improve 
the product; (3) product implementation stage — demonstrating 
differences between products and making sure appropriate sup- 
port services are available; and (4) product illuminative stage — 
an in-depth examination of how the product is actually used 
(Romberg, 1975). 

Another consequence has been the use of a convergent 
strategy, that is, using several different evaluation models with 
the same program. For example, in the IGE (Individually Guided 
Education) Evaluation Study which I directed (Romberg, 1985), 
we gathered data about reading and mathematics in our school 
sites in four phases. Phase 1 involved large-scale survey proce- 
dures (including the use of a standardized test). Phase 2 was a 
follow-up study examining the validity of the Phase 1 data. 
Phase 3 was an ethnographic study of six exemplary IGE schools. 
Finally, Phase 4 was a detailed examination in Grades 2 and 5 
using time-on-task observations and the repeated administra- 
tion of criterion-referenced tests. 

Note also that evaluation experts began calling for better 
and different instrumentation to gather information about stu- 
dent performance. Overall, while program evaluation models 
have proliferated and the questions which they must address 
have become clear, the information used to answer questions 
too often still comes from inappropriate tests. 

It is only recently that it has become apparent th?t the kind 
of evidence one needs to gather to judge many programs is, of 
necessity, different from that obtained from conventional as- 
sessment procedures. Tests given in a restricted format (e.g., 
multiple -choice items) and in a restricted time fail to capture 
the most important aspects of doing mathematics. During the 
past decade researchers have developed a plethora of proce- 
dures for gathering information from students: think-aloud in- 
terview procedures, performance tasks, projects (both individual 
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and group), hierarchical reasoning tasks, and others. Unfortu- 
nately, with one notable exception, these procedures have not 
been used in program evaluations because of cost of adminis- 
tration. 

The exception is the evaluation rf the Hewet Mathematics A 
Project in The Netherlands (de Langi . 1987). In that evaluation 
five different tasks were used to gather information: timed writ- 
ten tests, two-stage tasks, a take-home task, an essay task, 
and an oral task. The overall picture of how well students 
learned, developed from information from the five tasks, is much 
more enriched than would have been the case if the research- 
ers had used any one task. 

Trends in External Assessment 

While past assessment procedures arc useful for some pur- 
poses and undoubtedly will continue to be used, they are prod- 
ucts of an earlier era in educational thought. Like the Model T 
Ford assembly line, objective tests were considered in the 1920s 
as an example of the application of modern scientific tech- 
niques. Today, we are both technologically and intellectually 
equipped to improve on outdated methods and instruments. 
The real problem is that all three forms of tests (profile, stan- 
dardized, and criterion-referenced) are based on the same set of 
assumptions: an essentialist view of knowledge, a behavioral 
theory of learning, and a dispensary approach to teaching. It 
should be obvious that new assessment techniques need to be 
developed which are consistent with a different view of knowl- 
edge, learning, and teaching. 

New evaluation models are being developed which demand 
new assessment procedures. One approach is based on the 
specification of mathematical domains and the development of 
items that reflect that domain (Romberg. 1987). In turn, this 
assessment approach grows out of the extensive research on 
such domains. A good example is the work of Gerard Vergnaud 
with respect to "conceptual fields* 1 (cf. 1982). The principles 
that are followed in this approach include: 

Principle J. A set of specific and important mathematical 
domains needs to be identified, and the structure and 
interconnectedness of the procedures, concepts, and 
problem situations in each of the domains needs to be 
specified. 
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Note that this approach is different from the current ap- 
proach to specifying the mathematical content of a test In that 
networks are being defined rather than categories. This means 
that the interconnections of concepts and procedures with prob- 
lem situations are as important as mastery of any node (e.g., a 
specific procedure). For example, consider the following exer- 
cise In second grade addition and subtraction: 

Sue received a box of candy for her birthday. She shared 
twenty-seven pieces with her friends and now has thirty- 
seven pieces left. How many pieces of candy were origi- 
nally in the box? 

To solve this exercise, a child would be expected first to 
represent the quantitative information with the subtraction sen- 
tence [ ) - 27 = 37. Second, the sentence should be trans- 
formed to the addition sentence 27 + 37 = [ ); then the addition 
should be performed to yield an answer. What is important is 
that the child must know that separating situations can be 
represented by subtraction sentences, that subtraction sen- 
tences can be transformed into equivalent addition sentences, 
and that there are procedures for performing additions. Each 
piece of knowledge, while important, contributes to a solution 
process or way of reasoning about a situation that is more 
important than any single concept or process. 

Principle 2. A variety of tasks should be constructed that 
reflect the typical procedures, concepts, and problem 
situations of the chosen mathematical domain. 

This is a key principle in that the envisioned tasks are not 
just a more clever set of paper-and-pencil, multiple-choice test 
items. Although some typical test items may be appropriate for 
determining mastery of a specific concept or process, many of 
the tasks must be different. For example, some should be exer- 
cises that require the student to relate several concepts and 
procedures* such as those in the example, from the addition 
and subtraction given above. (Note: See also the discussion of 
the Journey problem and Figures 3-1 and 3-2 in the next 
chapter.) 

Other tasks may emphasize the level of reasoning associ- 
ated with a set of questions about the same situation such as 
the superitem (in Figure 2-3). Still other tasks may ask stu- 
dents to cany out a physical process, such as gather data, 
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This is a machine that changes numbers. It adds the number you put in three times 
and then adds 2 more. So. if you put in 4, it puts out 14. 




U. If 14 is put out, what number was put in? 

Answer 

Answer: 4 

Comment: Students have to understand the problem well enough to be able to 
close on the correct response which is displayed in the stem. 

M. If we put in a 5, what number will the machine put out 7 

Answer 

Answer: 17 

Comment: Students need to comprehend the set problem sufficiently to be able to 
use the given statements as a recipe and thus periorm a sequence of closures which 
they do not necessarily relate to one another. 

R. If we got out a 41 . what number was put in? 

Answer 

Answer: 13 

Comment: An integrated understanding of the statements in the problem is 
necessary to carry out a successful solution strategy in this case. Correct solutions may 
involve working backwards or carrying out a series of approximation trials, tt should be 
noted that the solution requires only data-constrained reasoning in that no abstract 
principles need to be invoked. 

E. If - X" is the number that comes out of the machine when |he number T is put in, 
write down a formula which will give us the value of "Y* whatever the value of "X." 

X_2 Answer 

Answer: Y - 3 

Comment: A correct response involves extracting the relationships fiom the problem 
and setting them down in an abstract forrn«1a. It involves using the information given in 
a way quite different from that of the lower levels. 



Figure 2-3< An example of a super item (Cotlis, Romberg, & Jurdak, 1986, p. 12). 

Reprinted with permission. 
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measure an object, construct a figure, work in a group, to 
organize a simulation. And still others may be open ended, like 
the Roller Coaster problem (in Figure 2-4), 




The picture above shows the track of a free-wheeling roller-coaster, which is travelling 
at a walking pace between A and B. 

1 . Write a paragraph describing how you think the speed of the roller coaster varies as 
it travels along the track. (Use the fetters A to O to help you in your description.) 

2. Now sketch a graph which shows how the speed varies as it travels along the track. 
(Don't expect to get it right the first time!) 

Figure 2-4. Inlerpreting a roller-coaster (Swan, 1986, p. 36). 

Repotted *ith permission 

These illustrations demonstrate that there are several dif- 
ferent aspects of doing mathematics within any mathematical 
domain. To be able to assess the level of maturity an individual 
or group has achieved in a domain requires that a rich set of 
tasks be constructed. 

Principle 3. Seme tasks in a particular domain would be 
administered to students via tailored testing, and for 
groups via matrix sampling as well. 

Not all tasks for a domain need to be given to a student or 
group to determine the level of maturity. The technology is 
available to systematically vary several aspects of any exercise 
or problem situation. For example, for the subtraction exercise 
under Principle 1, one could vary the situations (join-separate. 
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part-part-whole, comparison, etc.). the size of the numbers, the 
transformations, and the computational strategies (counting, 
algorithms, and others). 

Principle 4. Based on the tasks administered to a stu- 
dent in a domain, their complexity, and the student's 
responses to those tasks, the information should be 
logically combined to yield a score for that domain. 

Note that this score is not just the number of the correct 
answers a student has found. Instead, it would involve Boolean 
combinations of information (such as, following inferential rules 

like "If and , then The intent of the score is 

that it reflect the degree of maturity the student has achieved 
with respect to that domain. Note that this assumes ail stu- 
dents are capable of some knowledge in several domains. 

Principle 5. A score vector over the appropriate math- 
ematical domains would be constructed for each indi- 
vidual or group. Thus, for any individual one would 

have several scores [x r x 2 x n ) where x i is the score 

for a particular domain. 

Note that this simply reinforces the notion that mathematics is 
a plural noun. 

In summary, awareness of a problem, such as the need for 
alternative testing procedures for school mathematics, does not 
mean solutions are easy. It may take years to replace current 
testing procedures in schools. Nevertheless, this should not 
deter us from exploring plausible alternatives. What is needed 
are tasks that provide students an opportunity to reflect, orga- 
nize, model, represent, and argue within specific domains. Con- 
structing, scoring, scaling, and interpreting responses to such 
tasks for mathematical domains will not be easy, but will, in 
the long run, be well worth the effort. 

Trends in Assessment by Teachers 

One striking consequence of scientific, psychometric assess- 
ment procedures has been to deskill teachers. External objec- 
tive assessment was deemed better than professional judgment. 
Today, too many teachers are no longer trained in evaluation 
and lack confidence in their ability to judge student perfor- 
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mance (Apple, 1979). In reaction to this awareness, a trend to 
empower teachers is emerging. For example, the Graded As- 
sessment Project in England (Close & Brown, 1988) provides 
teachers with procedures to assess performance. This theme is 
central to the North American National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics Cwriculum and Evaluation Standards (1989). It is 
also a major component in the Australian Mathematics Cur- 
riculum Teaching Project (MCTP) (Clarke, 1987) and a focal 
part of the Cognitively Guided Instruction research project at 
the Unive rsity of Wisconsin (Peterson, Fennema, Carpenter, & 
Loef, 1987). 

Political-Practical Trend 

In most of the world, it is generally agreed thai the educational 
system, as a whole, and the teaching of the learning of math- 
ematics, in particular, need to change. Demands are being made 
of governments, politicians, and administrators for funds to 
bring about reform. In turn, of course, these groups have a 
right to demand that evidence be gathered to prove that their 
monies are well spent, that changes are in fact made, and that 
the changes make a difference. Valid pupil performance data 
are the kinds of information demanded. 

However, governmental expectations about such data in the 
United States and Great Britain revert back to the scientific- 
experimental notions of the past: behavioral objectives, norm- 
referenced scores. Blooms Taxonomy, For example, attainment 
targets in the new national curriculum in Great Britain is merely 
a new label for behavioral objectives. The use of SIMS items for 
policy profiles (e.g., in Italy and in some parts of the United 
States) continues the practice of not assessing problem-solving 
strategies, communication skills, level of reasoning, and other 
vital areas. These, along with other examples, make it clear 
that there is considerable disparity between current theory and 
these practical demands. The demands for information are le- 
gitimate. The validity of procedures is suspect. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The field of assessment and evaluation has come a long way 
during the last quarter century. However, a lot of work still 
needs to be done. Assessment of growth in specific domains 
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has replaced general assessment of status performance over 
several domains. 

Unless we make changes in the way in which we gather 
information from students, we will only contribute to the ongo- 
ing difficulties of sterile lessons and the further deskilling of 
teachers, and we will lose a major opportunity to change the 
way mathematics is done. Instead, we need to conceive of cur- 
licular evaluations and of assessments of individual progress 
in light of mathematical maturity in specific domains. 

1. Current testing procedures are unlikely to provide 
valid information for decisions about the current 
reform movement. 

Current tests reflect the ideas and technology of a different 
era and world view. They cannot assess how students think or 
reflect on tasks, nor can they measure interrelationships of 
ideas. 

2. Work should be initiated, or extended, to develop 
new assessment procedures. 

Only by having new assessment tools that reflect authentic 
achievement in specific mathematical domains can we provide 
educators with appropriate information about how students 
are performing. Of necessity, this implies that considerable funds 
be allocated for research and development. Only when new 
instruments are developed will we no longer be bound by old 
assessment procedures rooted in the traditions of the indus- 
trial age. 

3. The emerging variety of evaluation models needs 
to utilize assessment procedures that reflect the 
changes in school mathematics. 

Today, school mathematics is changing the emphasis from 
drill on basic mathematical concepts and skills to explorations 
that teach students to think critically, to reason, to solve prob- 
lems. The criteria for judging level of performance by a student 
or group of students should be based on these notions. This 
will involve the student s capability— when presented with a 
problem situation in a specific mathematical domain— of com- 
municating, reasoning, modeling, solving, and verifying propo- 
sitions. Also, the index or scale developed to measure perfor- 
mance should reflect the students level of maturity in that 
domain. 
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Implications of the NCTM Standards 
for Mathematics Assessment 

Norman Webb and Thomas A Romberg 



The primary purpose of this paper is to provide an overview of 
NCTM's 1989 Curriculum and Evaluation Standards and their 
implications for mathematics reform. This is followed by a 
discussion of (1) some underlying assumptions about what it 
means to know mathematics and (2) ways of organizing math- 
ematical knowledge into conceptual fields. Then, criteria for 
assessment, compatible with and supportive of the curriculum 
standards, are presented. Finally, three examples of alterna- 
tive assessment techniques are given that correspond to the 
intent of the evaluation standards and illustrate forms of as- 
sessment that are applicable in evaluating the curriculum stan- 
dards. 



The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) 
Commission on Standards for School Mathematics was created 
in 1986 and charged with the development of a set of curricu- 
lum standards concerning (1) the mathematics that ought to be 
incorporated into quality school mathematics programs and (2) 
the instructional conditions necessary for students to learn 
mathematics. In addition, the Commission was asked to de- 
velop standards for both the evaluation of a school program 
based on the new curriculum standards and on student perfor- 
mance in light of those curriculum standards. During the sum- 
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mer of 1987. four working groups met for a month and drafted 
four sets of standards: one each for grade levels K-4. 5-8, and 
9-12, and one on evaluation. Drafts of the standards were 
distributed to NCTM members during the 1987-88 academic 
year for their review and commentary. During the summer of 
1988. the working groups met again to finalize the standards 
based on the feedback received and to produce a final docu- 
ment that was officially presented for implementation at the 
1989 NCTM Annual Meeting in Orlando, Florida. 

The Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Math- 
ematics (NCTM. 1989) provides a new vision for the K-12 cur- 
riculum. That vision prescribes that mathematical knowledge, 
because of its dynamic and multiplex nature, be acquired 
through investigating, exploring, reasoning, making connections, 
and communicating. The curriculum goal is for students to 
know mathematics as an integrated whole, including a range of 
topics many of which are interrelated by common symbols, 
concepts, rules, and procedures. 

In support of this vision, assessment as a means of observ- 
ing what students know of mathematics needs to be seen dif- 
ferently from traditional forms of testing used in measuring 
outcomes of present school curricula. Most multiple-choice or 
fixed-choice tests, in which total scores are based on aggregat- 
ing results from a set of items scored as correct or incorrect, 
are designed to measure independent partitioning of mathemat- 
ics rather than knowledge and the interrelationships among 
mathematical ideas. The organization of these tests is based on 
instructional objectives or competencies that reflect a view of 
mathematics as a large collection of separate skills and con- 
cepts. In the new evaluation standards, assessment is viewed 
as integral to instruction, with the primary role of improving 
student learning. In this way assessment becomes a process of 
understanding the meaning students give to mathematics— its 
concepts, its procedures, and the ways problems are solved, 
the reasonings used, the means of communication, as well as 
how one comes to appreciate the mathematical enterprise. 

Like mathematical knowledge, assessment also is dynamic 
and involves a variety of approaches. Assessment is a means 
for determining students* understanding of mathematical pro- 
cesses and the interrelationships of mathematical topics; it also 
can be used to determine their ability to apply mathematics in 
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different situations. For the vision of the NCTM Standards to be 
realized, the new vision for assessment is necessary. 

The NCTM Curriculum Standards 

Mathematics is changing, and what people need to know about 
mathematics to be productive citizens is changing. Important 
factors implicated in these changes are the advances in tech- 
nology, such as the prevalence of computers and calculators, 
and the expanding use of quantitative methods in almost all 
intellectual disciplines. In defining what mathematics is needed, 
five goals are identified by the Standards for the K-12 curricu- 
lum. Students are to develop their mathematical power and 
become mathematically literate by: 

1 ) learning to value mathematics; 

2) becoming confident in one's own ability; 

3) becoming a mathematical problem solver; 

4) learning to communicate mathematically; and 

5) learning to reason mathematically. 

There are four common standards, based on these goals, 
that are part of each set of Standards for each grade grouping: 
mathematics as problem solving, mathematics as communica- 
tion, mathematics as reasoning, and mathematical connections. 
Positioning these standards as the first four of each set attests 
to their importance and their relevance to all instruction. Al- 
though not stated directly as standards, the valuing of math- 
ematics and confidence in doing mathematics are emphasized 
throughout the descriptions of the standards and the suggested 
approaches to teaching. Focusing on problem solving, commu- 
nicating, reasoning, and connections as standards for all three 
grade groupings recognizes that these will be attained over a 
period of years as a result of their reinforcement both within 
and across grade levels. 

Solving problems, communicating, and reasoning via math- 
ematics are not independent of each other but develop concur- 
rently through the Interaction of each with the other. The devel- 
opment of these mathematical abilities should be viewed as 
degrees of maturation within each process. Students come to 
kindergarten already possessing problem-solving strategies for 
finding answers about situations, words for describing situa- 
tions, and forms of thinking about situations. Over the school 
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years, through additional experiences, these strategies can be 
further developed, new strategies learned, and more sophisti- 
cated problems solved. The intent of the NCTM Standards is for 
the mathematics curriculum to become the means for expand- 
ing students existing knowledge for introducing students to 
additional forms of mathematical thought; and for developing 
their power to use mathematics as a means of abstracting the 
world, interpreting the world, working within the world, and 
increasing their knowledge of the world. 

The approach taken and the topics covered within each 
grade category of the Standards varies and is affected by the 
developmental level of students and the inherent structure of 
mathematics. In Grades K-4. the authors of the Standards 
argue that the empirical language of the mathematics of whole 
numbers, common fractions, and descriptive geometry, derived 
from the child's environment, should be emphasized. In these 
grades, a four ition for all further study of mathematics is 
firmly established. Mastery of computational algorithms has 
generally been considered a primary objective in the current 
curriculum for the lower grades. Skill and proficiency in calcu- 
lating by using paper-and-pencil algorithms are important indi- 
cators of success in the curriculum. The Standards, on the 
other hand, maintains that the use of paper-and-pencil algo- 
rithms is only one among several forms of computing. In fact, 
depending upon the problem situation in which a computa- 
tional answer is sought, one may need to estimate an answer 
or find an exact answer. If the latter, then one again has choices, 
depending on the context. One choice is Co calculate mentally, 
a second is to use a paper-and-pencii algorithm, and another is 
to use a calculator. Thus, students need to learn all computa- 
' tional procedures— estimation, mental arithmetic, paper-and- 
pencil algorithms, and calculator uses. It is as important to be 
able to choose among different means of computation as it is to 
achieve appropriate answers. 

Along with using number to describe the world empirically, 
it is necessary in the lower grades to develop a sense of space 
and knowledge of the basic concepts and rules for building 
geometries. Also, the underpinnings of the descriptive and in- 
ferential sciences of statistics and function that will be devel- 
oped in later grades need to be introduced and experienced in 
Grades K-4. Throughout the process, learning mathematics 
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should involve exploring, validating, representing, solving, con- 
structing, discussing, using, investigating, describing, develop- 
ing, and predicting. 

In Grades 5-8, according to the Standards, the empirical 
study of mathematics should be extended to include other num- 
bers beyond whole numbers, and emphasis should gradually 
shift to developing the abstract language of mathematics needed 
for algebra and more formal mathematics. The middle grades 
are not viewed as the culmination of the arithmetic curriculum, 
but are seen as a transition leading to more advanced math- 
ematics. In this sense, the number of topics covered by all 
students should be increased to include significant work in 
geometry, statistics, probability, and algebra. The study of arith- 
metic skills should not be carried out in isolation but should be 
driven by subject matter provided in these other areas. Work in 
the middle grades should lead to students thinking quantita- 
tively as well as spatially. There should be an increasing un- 
derstanding of mathematical structure so that students be- 
come more aware of the relationships within and among 
operations, numbers, spatial figures, and other forms of repre- 
sentation. 

in high school. Grades 9-12, students are assumed to have 
had the mathematical experiences of a broad, rich curriculum 
and to have reached some degree of computational proficiency. 
The emphasis of the curriculum for these later grades should 
be shifted from paper-and-pencil procedural skills to concep- 
tual understanding, multiple representations and connections, 
mathematical modeling, and mathematical problem solving. In 
pursuing these, lessons should be designed around problem 
situations posed in an environment that encourages students 
to explore, to formulate and test conjectures, to prove generali- 
zations, and to communicate and apply the results of their 
investigations. An important goal for the high school grades is 
for students to become increasingly self-directed learners, 
through experience in instructional programs designed to fos- 
ter intellectual curiosity and independence. Although there 
should be variation in the depth and breadth of coverage, all 
students taking at least three years of high school mathematics 
should be exposed to algebra, functions, geometry, trigonom- 
etry, statistics, probability, discrete mathematics, the concep- 
tual underpinnings of calculus, and mathematical structure. 
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Throughout the curriculum, as these topics are integrated across 
courses, students should become aware of the structure of 
mathematics and be able to recognize and make the connec- 
tions among topics. These connections include forming math- 
ematical representations of problem situations and the ability 
to distinguish among equivalent forms of representations. 

Evaluation Standards and Assessing Mathematics 

Tl. fourteen NCTM Evaluation Standards (see Appendix A) are 
divided into three groups. In one group are the seven student 
assessment standards that describe what is to be observed and 
measured in the process of understanding what mathematics 
students know. These state that in order to adequately test 
mathematical knowledge, assessment needs to measure knowl- 
edge of mathematics as an integrated whole, conceptual under- 
standing, procedural knowledge, problem solving, reasoning, 
communication, and mathematical disposition. A second group 
comprises three general assessment standards that present prin- 
ciples forjudging assessment instruments. Inherent in the gen- 
eral assessment standards is an assumption that all evaluation 
processes should use multiple assessment techniques that are 
aligned with the curriculum and consider the purpose for as- 
sessment. A third group comprises the four standards that 
identify what should be included in evaluating a mathematics 
program. One purpos f or program evaluation is to obtain rel- 
evant and useful infoi ination for making decisions about cur- 
riculum and instruction. These four evaluation standards pro- 
vide indicators of a mathematics program consistent with the 
Curriculum Standards, the focus for examining the instruc- 
tional resources of a mathematics curriculum, the focus for 
examining instruction and its environment to determine a math- 
ematics program's consistency with the Curriculum Standards, 
and provisions for program evaluation, to be planned and con- 
ducted by an evaluation team. 

For the purpose of reflecting on the implications of the 
NCTM Evaluation Standards for assessing mathematics, this 
paper will focus on the final group, the three standards that 
address general assessment criteria: alignment, multiple sources 
of information, and appropriateness. It is these three standards 
that can be used to justify the consideration of new or alterna- 
tive forms for assessing mathematics other than just changing 
the content of tests. 
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Alignment of Assessment 

In order for methods of assessment to be aligned with the 
NCTM Curriculum Standards, their spirit and their goals, the 
assessment methods need to conform to the Standards at the 
instructional level, program level, and mathematical domain 
level. 

Instructional Alignment. The assessment method will be 
aligned with instruction to the extent that It covers the breadth 
of topics taught and provides information about the full range 
of student outcomes expected. The concept of alignment is used 
instead of that of validity to stress the dynamic nature of as- 
sessment and the need to use multiple sources for information. 
Where traditionally the validity of one instrument or test is 
analyzed, the NCTM Evaluation Standards indicate that any 
one instrument will be insufficient to measure the full intent of 
instruction based on the NCTM Standards. Thus, in bringing 
the assessment methods into agreement or into alignment with 
instruction, it is necessary to consider the variety and range of 
assessment methods being used. 

It is also important to consider the learning environment 
and its expectations for the use of technology. Alignment means 
that if certain materials or equipment are being used in in- 
struction and are a part of the mathematical experiences of the 
learners, then these materials and equipment should be used 
in assessment. For example, the Curriculum Standards note 
that calculators are one of several means for computing. Calcu- 
lators also are a means of exploring and investigating math- 
ematical ideas. Thus, for assessment to be aligned with in- 
struction represented in the Standards, learners should at 
some time during assessment have the option of using calcula- 
tors to do computations and to Investigate other mathematical 
ideas. 

Program Alignment. In addition to instaictional alignment, 
assessment methods should be aligned with the total K-12 
mathematics program and conform to the expectations and 
goals that students are to have attained at the completion of 
eleven or twelve years of mathematics. This is referred to as 
program alignment. The NCTM Curriculum Standards describe 
wnat it is that students should know about mathematics, about 
mathematical concepts and procedures, and about applying 
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reasoning and communication for the purpose of understand- 
ing and solving problem situations. The goals for a K-12 pro- 
gram, as described in the Standards, cannot be achieved by 
aggregating learning that has been partitioned into eleven or 
twelve segments, but will be achieved only through having a 
common thrust across grades with each building upon the 
knowledge developed in previous grades and with each leading 
toward constructing a complete knowledge of mathematics. There 
must be an articulated program so that students progress 
through the grades with their knowledge of mathematics ma- 
turing in a logical and deliberate sequence. 

When an assessment method is in alignment with the teach- 
ing program, the method will measure what students know 
about mathematics that assures the desired level of knowledge 
in order for them to be productive citizens throughout their 
lifetimes. For example, administering timed tests of basic addi- 
tion and subtraction facts would be part of a program only if 
this method is supported by collecting evidence on how well 
students can provide an explanation of their efficient thinking 
for determining answers in a number of ways. If timed tests are 
used only to assess the students memorization of facts without 
understanding, then timed tests, as a measure of learning, are 
not in alignment with the program goals that project for stu- 
dents the development of a number sense and the foundation 
for developing knowledge of the real number system. 

The set of assessment methods used at any specific grade 
level or within any specific course may lack program alignment 
simply due to the omission of methods of gathering evidence on 
an aspect rather than because a method is being used that 
does not coincide with program goals, A major goal of program 
compliance with the NCTM Curriculum Standards is for stu- 
dents to achieve the ability to communicate mathematically. 
This means that students need to be able to use the language 
of mathematics to talk, to write, to listen, and to read math- 
ematics. Students are to he engaged in the communication of 
mathematics at all grade levels. Student assessment within 
each grade should include some procedures for observing and 
measuring the development of student ability to communicate. 
The assessment situation should match as closely as possible 
the desired outcomes and normal progression toward the pro- 
gram goal. The assessment of students' communication skills 
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can be made via Interviews, or by some other means of having 
students explain their thinking- 

Mathematical Domain Alignment- The third type of align- 
ment for assessment methods is alignment with the field of 
mathematics, its structure, and organization. The goal is for 
students to construct a body of knowledge that will result in 
their having the power of mathematics. If students are to ac- 
quire the knowledge of mathematics described in the NCTM 
Standards, they need to know the concepts, symbols, proce- 
dures, reasoning, and processes of mathematics as well as 
their structure and their interrelationship. Students also need 
to be able to apply mathematics to situations that add meaning 
to these symbols and concepts. 

For an assessment method to be aligned with the field of 
mathematics means that students are tested on mathematics 
fn a way that is compatible with the structure of mathematics 
and how mathematics exists within the minds of students. 
Consideration of the structure of mathematics In constructing 
assessment methods affects how tasks are designed and cho- 
sen, how tasks are administered, the desired form of response, 
what rules are followed to make judgments about responses, 
and how information is aggregated and reported. 

One example of a strategy for constructing assessment in- 
struments that is aligned with a conception of the field of math- 
ematics is the domain knowledge strategy (Romberg, 1987). 
The domain knowledge strategy is based on Gerard Vergnaud's 
(1982) notions about conceptual fields. His theories are based 
on the philosophic premise that the power of mathematics lies 
in the fact that a small number of symbols and symbolic state- 
ments can be used to represent a vast array of different prob- 
lem situations. If a set of symbols represents a closely related 
set of concepts, referred to as a "conceptual field," then this 
monitoring framework should allow one to determine the de- 
gree of knowledge a student or group has acquired with respect 
to that domain. 

The properties of a conceptual field arc: 

♦ a set of situations that makes the concept meaningful; 

♦ a set of invariants that constitutes the concept; and 

♦ a set of symbolic situations used to represent the con- 
cept, its properties, and the situations it refers to. 
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For example, the related mathematical concepts of addition 
and subtraction of whole numbers has been defined by Vergnaud 
as the conceptual field additive structure. Such fields are de- 
rived in four steps, 

1. The symbolic statements (e.g., a + fa = c and a - b 
= c; where a, fa, and c are natural numbers) which 
characterize the domain are identified, 

2. The implied task (or tasks) to be carried out are 
specified. For addition and subtraction, this in- 
volves describing the situations where two of the 
three numbers, a, fa, and c, in the statements are 
known and the other is unknown, 

3. Rules (invariants) are identified that can be fol- 
lowed to represent, transform, and cany out pro- 
cedures to complete the task (e.g., find the un- 
known number using one or more of such 
procedures as: counting strategies, basic facts, 
symbolic transformations such as a + I j = c which 
implies c - a = [ 1, computational algorithms for 
larger numbers, and others), 

(Note that in the first three steps only formal aspects of a 
mathematical system are considered,) 

4. A set of situations are Identified that have been 
used to make the concepts, the relationships be- 
tween concepts, and the rules meaningful (e.g„ 
join-separate, part-part- whole, compare, equalize, 
fair trading). 

The result of these four steps yields a map (a tightly con- 
nected network) of the domain knowledge. It is this map that is 
used as a framewc c for assessment, instead of other possible 
frameworks, such as a content-by-behavior framework. In ad- 
dition to the additive structure, other conceptual fields would 
include multiplicative structure, proportional reasoning struc- 
ture, probability structure, spatial structure, logical structure, 
relational structure, iterative (discrete) structure, measurement 
structure, algebraic structure, integral structure, and the dif- 
ferential structure. These structures overlap in that some will 
use common symbols, concepts, and rules. Problem situations 
that will be used also apply across the. different fields. 
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One of the implications of using a domain knowledge strat- 
egy is that the set of situations that gives meaning to the 
concepts and rules is equally as important as learning to follow 
the procedural rules. Knowledge of a domain is viewed as form- 
ing a network of multiple possible paths and not partitioned 
into discrete segments as implied by such models as the con- 
tent-by-behavior model. Over time, the maturation of a person's 
functioning within a conceptual field should be observed by 
noting the formation of new linkages, the variation in the situa- 
tions the person is able to work with, the degree of abstraction 
that is applied, and the level of reasoning applied. What is 
important for alignment is that the assessment methods con- 
form to some conception of the field being assessed. 

Mathematics is plural and represents a field of study com- 
posed of several domains. To increase the knowledge of math- 
ematics can be interpreted as maturing in the knowledge of 
each domain. However, there are common ideas, symbols, and 
procedures that interconnect the different domains. One chal- 
lenge for better understanding the interrelationship of domains 
is to construct a map of how specific domains are related. Such 
a map would be very valuable for guiding both interaction and 
assessment. 

Multiple Sources of Information 

In the use of multiple forms of assessment, inferences about 
what a student knows must be based on confidence in how the 
evidence from different sources converges to support a single 
conclusion. Traditional notions of reliability are not as mean- 
ingful or as applicable when trying to determine what someone 
knows and when making instructional decisions. Any one source 
of measurement, such as a test, will naturally have built-in 
eiror as a measure of what mathematics a p ~son knows, sim- 
ply because mathematical knowledge is muluiaceted* It is also 
not feasible to expect teachers and others who develop assess- 
ment instruments to have the time and resources to develop 
highly reliable tests in the classical sense. For instructional 
purposes, assessment should be viewed as an ongoing process 
of gathering informs, on for making instructional decisions and 
for reporting the outcomes of instruction in relation to the 
domain of mathematical knowledge* Confidence in one source 
of evidence can only be achieved by supporting evidence from 
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other sources. To assess the intent of the Curriculum Stan- 
dards, many different forms of assessment will have to be used. 

Appropriate Assessment Methods and Uses 

A general assessment criterion is that the assessment method 
be appropriate to the use that will be made of the results. As 
with any assessment, the method needs to coincide with the 
purpose for doing the assessment and with the developmental 
and mathematical maturity of the students. There are many 
different purposes for assessment such as grade-to-grade pro- 
motion, graduation requirement, diagnosis, instructional group- 
ing, and program evaluation. Assessment for the purpose of 
judging the strength and weaknesses of a school district math- 
ematics program will need to use methods different from those 
used for assessment for the purpose of assigning grades to 
individual students. In deciding on any method of assessment, 
the purpose of the assessment needs to be an important con- 
sideration. 

The more closely the form of assessment matches the level 
of mathematical maturation of the learner, the more useful will 
be the information obtained. A key principle of assessment is to 
determine what mathematics the learner knows. This is done 
by locating where the student is on the map of mathematical 
knowledge by noting what meaning the learner gives to con- 
cepts and symbols, what procedures the learner knows and 
can use, and how the learner is able to reason, solve problems, 
and communicate. In order to locate the individual precisely, 
the assessment instrument must be sensitive to the distinc- 
tions that the learner makes. This requires refined assessment 
instruments. It implies that manipulatives should be a part of 
the assessment environment when assessing the mathematical 
knowledge of primary age learners. Instruments that distin- 
guish among forms of abstract knowledge should be useful in 
assessing the knowledge of eleventh and twelfth graders who 
have experienced a curriculum corresponding to the Standards. 

Criteria for Judging Assessment Instruments 

In judging assessment instruments for meeting the main crite- 
ria listed in the Evaluation Standards, four points need to be 
considered. 
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1. The assessment instrument should provide infor- 
mation that will contribute to decisions for the 
improvement of instruction. 

2. The assessment instrument should be aligned with 
the instructional goals, the goals for the overall 
program, and a holistic conceptualization of math- 
ematical knowledge. 

3. The assessment instrument should provide infor- 
mation on what a student knows. 

4. The results from one assessment instrument 
should be such that when combined with results 
from other forms of assessment, a global descrip- 
tion is obtained of what mathematics a person or 
group knows. 

Three Examples of Alternative Assessment Tasks 

The components most commonly encountered in large scale 
assessments are fixed-choice items, multiple-choice items, and 
items requiring short answers. Classroom assessment is thought 
of as giving students a set of problems In symbolic form — such 
as an equation, sequence of numbers, or words — with each 
problem requiring a number as an answer. Other than these, 
there are few alternative forms of assessment of mathematics 
currently in use. There are few that provide information on the 
communication of mathematics, on the understanding of math- 
ematics as an interrelated set of ideas, and on how well the 
learner is able to gain meaning from the situation. 

Recently certain interesting methods of assessment have 
been explored that show some promise and conform to the 
vision of the Standards, Some of these newer methods have 
been developed in other countries as problems of reform in 
those countries are being addressed. Examples from three dif- 
ferent sources are given below. These examples have been se- 
lected to illustrate different means of assessment that seem to 
adhere to the spirit and recommendations in the NCTM Stan- 
dards. The three examples were also selected to reflect what 
can be done at different grade levels. However, each assess- 
ment method discussed should be appltcable to a broader grade 
range than the one presented. 
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Grades K-4 Assessment 

The work of Carpenter, Fennema, Peterson, and Carey (1987) 
on the Cognitiveiy Guided Instruction Project illustrates mak- 
ing assessment a part of instruction. A guiding principle for 
Cognitiveiy Guided Instruction is that instructional decisions 
should he based on careful analyses of students knowledge 
and the goals of instruction {Carpenter & Fennema, 1988). 
Instruction should be appropriate for each child's level of knowl- 
edge and facilitate growth on successive levels. This requires 
that individual students be assessed at regular intervals and 
that instruction planning be based on the results of assess- 
ment, in Cognitiveiy Guided Instruction, it is important to as- 
sess not only whether a learner can solve a particular problem, 
but also how the learner solves the problem. This is very com- 
patible with the emphasis of the NCTM Standards on problem 
solving and reasoning. 

Three methods of assessment are being explored by the 
Cognitiveiy Guided Instruction Project (Carpenter, Fennema, & 
Peterson, unpublished): assessing children in individual inter- 
views, assessing children during group instruction, and spct- 
checking assessment during seatwork. Clearly, interviewing or 
observing each student in a class requires some form of organi- 
zation for assessment so that all students are observed or in- 
terviewed during the assessment period. There also needs to be 
some means for systematically recording learners* responses. It 
is important when using these methods for the teacher to have 
knowledge of the classification of problems and of children's 
strategies. In this way, the teacher Is able to ask questions or 
to structure the situation to more appropriately conform to the 
learner's development and mathematical maturity. In viewing 
assessment in this way, it is not necessary to use large batter- 
ies of problems in order to make important and relevant deci- 
sions for instruction. What is important is to give the learner a 
problem that matches or nearly matches his/her level of knowl- 
edge. In interviews, there is more flexibility to make adjust- 
ments, such as leading the student in a given direction. 

The following protocol was presented as a way of indicating 
whether a child is ready to proceed from Counting All (given 
two sets of objects, the student counts all objects, beginning 
with one, to determine the sum) to Counting On (given two sets 
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of objects, the student counts beginning with the number in 
one set). 

TEACHER: "There are 6 pennies in the bank." (The 
teacher places the pennies in the bank with- 
out counting each one.) "How many pennies 
will be in the bank if we put in 2 more?" 

Paul begins to count on his fingers, "1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6" to 
establish the number 6, then hesitates and counts 2 
more fingers. He looks at the 8 fingers and says "Eight/ 

TEACHER: m Do you think you could solve the problem 
without counting on all 8 fingers?" 

PAUL: No response. 

TEACHER: M When you count, what number comes after 
6?" 

PAUL: "Seven comes after 6." 

TEACHER: "Right. Suppose we had 7 pennies in the 
bank and we add 1 more penny. How many 
pennies would we have? Can you think of 
the number that is 1 more than 7 when you 
count?" 



PAUL! 
teacher: 



"Well 7, 8, Eight comes after 7." 

"Good. Lets put 7 pennies in the bank." 
(Teacher places chips in groups.) "If we put 
2 more pennies in the bank, can we figure 
out how many pennies there will be alto- 
gether?" 



PAUL 



"Seven, (pause) 8. 9. There are 9 pennies." 

To assess whether Paul could independently Count On. 
a similar problem using the number fact 5 + 2 was 
given. (Carpenter, Fennema, & Peterson, unpublished, 
pp. 7-8) 

The process described in this protocol is an example of a 
teacher leading a student through a situation. Through the 
process of trying to determine whether Paul could approach the 
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problem by some means other than concretely using fingers, 
the teacher, by asking questions, is able to determine if the 
student has some of the knowledge necessary to proceed. In 
this situation, a student could make a simple counting error 
and produce a wrong answer. Without interviewing, a teacher 
may reach the wrong conclusion about the student's readiness 
to use the Count On strategy. 

Grades 5-8 Assessment 

An example of using a situation to partially assess middle school 
students' knowledge of mathematics as communication and 
reasoning and knowledge of number comes from the Shell Cen- 
tre for Mathematical Education (Swan, 1985) in England. Fig- 
ure 3-1 illustrates a specimen examination question from a 
module aimed at developing the performance of children in 
interpreting and using information presented in a variety of 
familiar mathematical and nonmathematical forms. Figure 3-2 
gives the marking scheme for the question. 

This particular example requires the learner to describe in 
words the relationship of one form of representation (a map) to 
another form of representation (a graph). Then in sketching a 
graph, the learner has the opportunity of modeling a situation 
graphically. In constructing the graph, some proportional rea- 
soning is required. Of note is that more than one question is 
derived from a situation. This provides an opportunity to ob- 
serve the interrelatedness of different forms of representation. 
The learner will need to have a knowledge of concepts in order 
to describe the car journey. Procedural knowledge is required 
in reading the map and graph in order to get information from 
each. In order to sketch the graph, reasoning is required to 
determine the speed of the car in relation to the time. The 
marking scheme then gives some indication of what a learner 
knows by indicating a global score based on how well that 
student is able to bring everything together. 

This example demonstrates a form of assessment aligned 
with a conception of mathematics that involves different forms 
of representations within the conceptual field of proportional 
reasoning. A learner who is able to score high on this situation 
shows a good understanding of speed as a form of proportion 
by being able to derive meaning from the map and graph. By 
providing a score for the different parts of the situation, it is 
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THE JOURNEY 

The map and the graph below describe a Car journey from Nottingham to 
Crawley u^ing the M I and M23 motor* ay n. 




(i) Describe each stage of the journe>. making u>eo1 the graph and Che map. In 
particular describe and explain what is happening from A to B; B to C; 
C to D; DtoEand Elo K. 

(ii) Using the information given atxnc. sketch a graph to stum how the speed of 
the car varies during the journey. 



m t 



Speed 
(mph) 

40 



20 



I— H P— I I 1 ' I 

0 12 3 4 

Time (hours) 



Figure 3-1 . One examination question from the Shed Centre for Mathematical 
Education. (Swan. t985, p, 13). Reprinted with permission. 
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THE JOURNEY . . . MARKING SCHEME 

(I) Interpreting mathematical representations using words and combining infor- 
mation to draw inferences. 



Journey from A to 8 


Travelling on the hAV 


1 mark 


■Travelling at 60 mph" (± 5 mph) 
or travels 60 miles in one hour" 


1 mark 


Journey from B to C 


'Stops' 

or 'At a service station' 
or 'In a traffic jam* 
or equivalent 


1 mark 


Journey from C to D 


■Travelling on the motorway* 


1 mark 


Travelling at the same speed as 
before' 

or Travelling at 60 mph (± 5 mph)' 
or Travels 50 miles in 50 minutes' 
(± 5 rnin$.) 


1 mark 


Journey from D to E 


Travelling through London' 


1 mark 




Speed fluctuates*, or equivalent. 

eg: there are lots of traffic 

lights'. Do not accept car slows down". 


1 mark 


Journey from E to F 


Travelling on the motorway' 

or Travelling from London to Crawley". 


1 mark 



(ii) Translating Into and between mathematical representations. 
For the generai shape of the graph, award: 

/ mark if the first section of the graph shows a speed of 60 mph (± 10 mph) reducing 
to 0 mph. 

1 mark if the final section of the graph shows that the speed increases to 60 mph (± 
1 0 mph) then decreases to 20 mph (± 1 0 mph) and then increases again. 

For more detailed aspects, award: 

1 mark if the speed for section AB is shown as 60 mph and the speed for section CD 
is shown as 60 mph (± 5 mph). 

1 mark if the changes in speed at 1 hour and 17* hours are represented by (near) 
vertical lines. 

1 mark if the stop is correctly represented from 1 hour to IV? hours. 

1 mark if the speed through London is shown as anything from 20 mph to 26 mph or 
is shown as fluctuating. 

1 mark if the graph is correct in all other respects. 
A total of 15 marks are available for this question. 

Figure 3-2. Scoring scheme for examination question given in Figure 3-1. (Swan. 
1985, p. 13). Reprinted with permission. 
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easier to determine what a student knows and what links have 
formed. Having students write a response to the problem-solv- 
ing process provides an occasion to observe the use of language 
to describe a situation given in pictorial form using a map and 
a graph. 

Grades 7-12 Assessment 

In The Netherlands, mathematics education is in a state of 
transition just as it is in this country. Out of the reform effort 
has come a course referred to as Mathematics A (de Lange, 
1987) that is aimed at students who are expected to pursue 
studies at the university in disciplines where mathematics is 
needed only as a tool. Many of the students who take Math- 
ematics A will specialize in economics, social sciences, and 
medicine. One form of assessment used is written timed tests. 
These are classified as follows: 

1, Class 1« Exercises without context* or with hardly 
any context 

2, Class 2, Exercises with a substantial use of con- 
text 

a, Exercises strongly resembling the exercises 
from the booklet 1 

b, Exercises resembling those of the booklet 
somewhat* but not strikingly 

c, Exercises not resembling those of the booklet. 

One sample form of assessment included in the Mathemat- 
ics A materials is a "Two-Stage" task. In this learners are given 
a situation and asked to respond to as many of the questions 
as possible in a traditional timed written test. The first half of 
the test consists mainly of open-ended questions. The second 
half of the test may include essay questions. The results are 
scored and then returned to the student. 

For the second stage, students are provided information on 
their scores and on the gross mistakes they made in the first 
stage. Then the students are asked to repeat their work on the 

'A booklet Is a separately bound unit based on a realistic set of prob- 
lems. The course is organized around several booklets* each of which 
takes two to four weeks to complete, (de I^inge. 1987). Reprinted with 
permission. 
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problem situation at home where they have no restrictions and 
are completely free to answer the questions as they choose. 
Students may be given as much as three weeks to do this. 
Then students are scored on both stages. 

An example of a problem given is the Forester Problem, 
This is to test learners' knowledge of matrices, (de Lange, 1987, 
pp, 187-89) 

Forester Problem 

A forester has a p'ece of land with 3,000 Christmas trees. Just 
before Christmas he cuts a number of trees to sell them. The 
forester distinguishes three classes of length: S, M, L trees. The 
small trees have just been planted and have no economic value, 
the medium trees are sold fl, 10,- a piece, and the large ones 
for fl, 25,-, He has, just after Christmas, 1,000 small, 1,000 
medium, and 1,000 large trees. All these grow uneventfully 
until just before next Christmas, From experiences of colleagues, 
he knows approximately about the growth per year: 

40% of the small trees become medium 

20% of the medium trees become large 
Or, in a GRAPH: 



0,6 0,8 1 




S M L 



This graph may be represented by a GROWTH-MATRIX G: 



from 
S M L 




1, Complete the matrix G. 

2, Calculate the composition of the forest just before 
the next Christmas (using G), 

3, After cutting medium and large trees and planting 
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small trees, the forester wants his starting popu- 
lation B (1,000 of each) back. How many of each 
kind should be cut and planted? 

4. Cutting one tree costs fl. 1.-; planting one tree 
costs fl. 2 -; what will be the foresters profit this 
Christmas? 

The forester wonders whether the above strategy is the most 
profitable one. He considers two other strategies, so he has the 
choice of the following three strategies: 

I. Cut after one year and plant so as to get your 
starting population back. 

II. Cut after two years and plant back so as to get 
the starting population. 

III. Cut after one year the large trees only (leaving 
1 ,000) and replant the same number of small trees: 
repeat this the second year. 

5. Which of the above three strategies is the most 



The forester considers the use of fertilizer to make the trees 
grow faster. There exists a fertilizer that, according to the pro- 
ducer, might lead to the following growth-matrix: 



6. Explain why the trees grow faster with this mode. 

The forester likes to use the fertilizer but has some doubts 
whether it would not be possible to get the start population B 
back after each Christmas, because getting back the B-popula- 
tion is essential to him. 

7. Will it be possible to get back the start population 
B when the matrix G is of issue (after one year)? 

8. The forester decides to thin the fertilizer such that 
to get his B-population back every year he only 
has to cut large trees and to replant the same 



profitable per year? 




0 




0.5 
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number of small trees. Can you suggest any Ma- 
trix G that will have the desired effect? 
9. Using all information available, what would you 
advise the forester? 

Another forester prefers five length-classes: 

Class 1 2 3 4 5 




P , = 0.4 



B = 



P 2 =0.3 



1.000 
1.000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 



P 3 ^0.4 



P 4 =0.2 



10. Write an essay including: 

— the growth-matrix in this situation 

— the effect on the total population after one year 

— the possibility to get B back 

— if this is impossible, change one of the entries of 
the matrix in order to make it possible 

— the effect if a tree manages to grow in one year 
from class 3 to class 5. 

1 1 , Find the matrix for the general case: 



12 3 n-1 7 




How can you conclude from the matrix whether 
getting B is possible or not? 

12, What are the limitations of the model? What re- 
finements would you like to suggest? 

13, (See question 5) The third strategy was: Cut after 
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one year the large trees only (leaving) and replant 
the same number of small trees: the same is done 
the next year(s). What will be the effect of this 
strategy in the long run? 

The Forester Problem illustrates the development of several 
questions from one situation. The questions are sequenced by 
difficulty and complexity. The final questions require the stu- 
dent to make generalizations and draw conclusions from the 
previous work. One difficulty in giving such an assessment 
task is the scoring. De Lange noted that teachers approach the 
scoring in different ways. One approach was to read the com- 
plete work, mark positive and negative points, and then give a 
grade, It is possible that such a situation could provide some 
rich data on motivated students who complete the task. 

The three examples given above were presented to generate 
thought and dialogue regarding assessment, Each demonstrates 
a means for assessing what students know about an area of 
mathematics. The Carpenter, Fennema, and Peterson protocol 
for a teacher-student interview Illustrates a teacher using in- 
formation from the student and leading the student to a more 
advanced counting strategy. This requires a deep understand- 
ing by the teacher of the procedures and of the student's think- 
ing process- But in the interview situation it becomes apparent 
that the student begins to make links between existing knowl- 
edge and computation of the sum by using Counting On, The 
use of this type of approach by the teacher supports the K.-A 
Curriculum Standards by teaching students different strategies 
through using known procedures. The teacher interview is a 
viable assessment approach for the Evaluation Standards* be- 
cause the teacher obtains information on the students' proce- 
dural knowledge that can lead to further development of the 
new strategy. 

The Swan examination question illustrates the assessment 
of students knowledge of different forms of representation. This 
approach allows the teacher to understand better what the 
student is able to do with proportional reasoning. Having the 
student respond verbally and graphically provides an opportu- 
nity to observe the link between the concepts of speed and the 
different forms of the language of mathematics, Awarding scores 
on parts of the task indicates knowledge of the same concept in 
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different contexts created at different stages of the journey. The 
de Lange Forester Problem illustrates an assessment situation 
that extends to more than one approach — a timed test and an 
extended test. For one situation, multiple questions are asked. 
These questions cover a span of knowledge on the use of matri- 
ces, from applying basic operations to being able to generalize 
to n dimensions. Having students respond to a number of ques- 
tions regarding a given situation in different ways under differ- 
ent conditions provides the opportunity to observe the use of 
multiple sources of information and to ensure a clearer under- 
standing of the depth of knowledge the student has. 

The three examples discussed in this paper generate more 
questions than answers. The examples correspond to the spirit 
of the NCTM Standards and provide evidence of the existence of 
some alternative forms of assessment. But the challenge exists 
for those in testing and evaluation to make use of such ex- 
amples and develop others that are both aligned with curricu- 
lum and provide useful and accurate information. In doing 
this, the forms of assessment must be compatible with the 
structure and nature of mathematics and aligned with instruc- 
tion and the curriculum program. For teachers, the challenge 
is (1) to become comfortable with the different means of assess- 
ment and (2) to apply these tools for building instructional 
strategies and an understanding of what students know. 
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Thomas A. Romberg, Linda Wilson, 
'Mamphono Khaketla, and Silvia Chavarria 



The purpose of this chapter is to report on information gath- 
ered from two studies related to the reality of Evaluation Stan- 
dard 1: Alignment of the NCTM Standards (see Appendix A), [n 
the first study, the six standardized tests most widely used at 
state and district levels in schools in the United States are 
examined to determine whether or not they are appropriate 
instruments for assessing the content, process, and levels of 
thinking called for in the Standards. The results show that the 
tests are not appropriate. They are found to be generally weak 
in five of the six content areas and in five of the six process 
areas. Furthermore, the tests place too much emphasis on 
procedures and not enough on concepts. In the second study, 
we conduct an examination of items and tests from newly 
developed state tests and foreign tests. It is clear that there 
are test items currently in use and some being developed that 
provide the kind of breadth of content and depth of knowledge 
cited in the Standards. 



PART i: THE STUDY OF SIX STANDARD TESTS 



Background 

Romberg, Wilson, and Khaketla's 1989 study M An Examination 
of Six Standard Mathematics Tests for Grade 8 M followed an 
earlier large-scale questionnaire survey conducted by Romberg, 
Zarinnia. and Williams (1989), The survey was conducted to 
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find out from Grade 8 teachers how mandated testing influ- 
enced their teaching of mathematics. It sought information from 
teachers about district and state tests that their students took, 
the amount of time they spent on testing and preparing stu- 
dents to take tests, how they used test results, what their views 
were about the effects of the tests, how the tests influenced 
their teaching, and what they perceived as the influence testing 
had on the mathematics curriculum. 

The results of the study Indicate that nearly 70 percent of 
the teachers report that their students take a mandated test at 
either the district or state level or both. Secondly, because 
teachers know the form and character of the tests their stu- 
dents take, most teachers make changes in their teaching to 
reflect this knowledge. Thirdly, the changes teachers make in 
their classroom practice tend to contrast with the recommen- 
dations made by NCTM's Curriculum and Evaluation Standards 
for School Mathematics (1989). For example, the Standards rec- 
ommended more activities involving the use of calculators in 
the classroom (p. 8; p. 75). However, about 25 percent of the 
teachers report that they decreased emphasis on calculator 
activities because students cannot use calculators on stan- 
dardized tests: less than 10 percent reported an increased use 
of calculators in their classrooms. 

One of the survey questions asked teachers to list the tests 
that their schools used. Six commercially developed tests were 
listed as the most widely used in Grade 8, both at the district 
and state level: The California Achievement Test (CAT) (1985), 
The Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) (1986), The Stanford 
Achievement Test (SAT) (1982), The Science Research Associ- 
ates Survey of Basic Skills (SRA) (1985), The Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) (1989), and The Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills (1TBS) (1986). The analysis of these six tests serves as 
the basis for the findings in the report of the first study. 

Purpose 

The six tests were analyzed to (1) determine whether they re- 
flect the recommendations made in the Standards, and, if not, 
to (2) make recommendations to the test developers for revising 
their tests. The rationale for this study is based on the fact that 
since a number of teachers reported changing their teaching to 
reflect their knowledge of what is tested, the best way to ensure 
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a shift in emphasis in teaching is to change the test. It is a 
rationale based directly on the statement, "To change the cur- 
riculum, change the test," for which considerable evidence ex- 
ists (e.g., Edelman, 1980; Millman, Bishop, & Ebel, 1965; Rom- 
berg, Zarinnia, & Williams, 1989; Stanley & Hopkins, 1981). 

A major argument against standardized tests has been their 
failure to assess higher-order skills; rather, such tests empha- 
size computations, recognition, and other lower-order thinking 
skills (Meier. 1989; Putnam, Lampert, & Peterson, 1989). This 
latter type of assessment is in contrast to the major theme of 
the Standards — Problem Solving — which is an all-encompass- 
ing higher-order skill. However, before urging test developers to 
change their tests, it is necessary to determine whether current 
tests evaluate the achievement of the objectives set out in the 
Standards. The intent of this study of six standard tests, there- 
fore, is to make that determination. 

Design 

The mandated tests under study were Grade 8 tests. Therefore, 
the Standards for Grades 5-8 formed t*;e basis for the classifi- 
cation of items. 

Each item on each test was classified within three areas: (1) 
the content it tests: (2) the process required to respond to the 
item: and (3) the level of the response required. 

The item was first categorized into one of the following seven 
content areas described in the Standards (the numbers in pa- 
rentheses refer to their position in the Grade 5-8 Standards): 

Number and Number Relations (5) 

Number and Number Theory (6) 

Algebra (9) 

Statistics (10) 

Probability (11) 

Geometry (12) 

Measurement (13) 

Each item was categorized into one of six process areas 
described in the Standards: 
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Communication (2) 
Computation and Estimation (7) 
Connections (4) 
Reasoning (3) 
Problem Solving (1) 
Patterns and Functions (8) 

Finally, each item was classified into one of two levels. 
procedure or concept, according to whether the response to the 
question required procedural or conceptual knowledge. 

A matrix (Appendix B) was developed and used to classify 
each test item according to the three classifications. For ex- 
ample, for the CTBS test, Item 1, "8.685- 2. 150, " is classified 
as a computation problem that tests number and number rela- 
tions', to work it requires procedural knowledge. Totals were 
generated for each test, and the results are discussed in the 
results section. 

Two raters did the classification. A test was chosen at ran- 
dom and analyzed by both raters working together. Then a 
different test was picked and individually analyzed by each 
rater. Their results were compared for interrater reliability. No 
significant differences in the individual ratings were found t and 
the remaining tests were divided among the raters for indi- 
vidual analysis. 

RESULTS OF THE ANALYSIS 

Problems 

Two problems were encountered in categorizing the test items. 
First, in many cases, an item was put into a certain category 
even though in fact it did not reflect the true spirit of the 
Standards. For example, an item from the ITBS has the follow- 
ing stem: "How would you write 6 thousandths as a decimal?" 
This was categorized under the process area, Communication, 
though it requires a much "lower level of communication than 
that described in the Standards: 

In Grades 5-8, the study of mathematics should include 
opportunities to communicate so that students can: 
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• model situations using oral, written, concrete, picto- 
rial, graphical, and algebraic methods; 

• reflect on and clarify their own thinking about math- 
ematical ideas and situations; 

• develop common understandings of mathematical ideas 
and situations; 

• develop common understandings of mathematical 
ideas, including the role of definitions; 

• use the skills of reading, listening, and viewing to 
interpret and evaluate mathematical ideas; 

• discuss mathematical ideas and make conjectures and 
convincing arguments; 

• appreciate the value of mathematical notation and its 
role in the development of mathematical ideas. (NCTM, 
1089, p. 78) 

Second, many of the tests label a section "Problem Solving," yet 
the problems do not resemble the types of problems described 
in the Standards as problem solving. Nearly all of the problems 
so labeled in the tests were routine word problems, such as: 
"Brett correctly answered 24 out of 25 questions on a science 
test. What percent of the questions did Brett answer correctly?" 
(SRA, Level 36, Form P). The Standards, on the other hand, call 
for nonroutine problem situations which "are much broader in 
scope and substance than isolated puzzle problems" and H very 
different from traditional word problems, which provide con- 
texts for using particular formulas or algorithms but do not 
offer opportunities for true problem solving" {NCTM, 1989, 
p. 76). 

Individual Test Results 

The percent of items classiiied in each category for each test is 
given in Appendix C. 

1 . SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Level 36, Form P 

Science Research Associates, 1985 
Chicago. Illinois 

There were 90 items in the mathematics portion of the 
test. Of those, the majority (82 percent) were classified 
in the content area of Number and Number Relations, 
with 7 percent each in Number Systems and Number 
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Theory. 4 percent in Geometry, and none in Probability. 
Statistics* or Measurement, In areas of process, most 
(91 percent) of the items were classified as Computa- 
tion/Estimation, with 5 percent in Communication, 3 
percent in Problem Solving, 1 percent in Reasoning, and 
none in Connections or Patterns and Functions. Eighty- 
four percent of the items were viewed as procedural and 
16 percent conceptual. 

2. The California Achievement Test 
Level 18, Form E, Tests 6 & 7 
CTB/McGraw Hi!K 1985 
Monterey, California 

There were 105 items on the mathematics portion of the 
test. This test had a somewhat broader distribution of 
content areas, with 73 percent of the items in Number 
and Number Relations, 6 percent each in Measurement, 
Algebra, Probability or Statistics. 5 percent in Number 
Systems and Number Theory, and 4 percent in Geom- 
etry. In the process areas, most (83 percent) of the items 
were Computation/Estimation, 1 1 percent were Com- 
munication, 6 percent were Reasoning, and none were 
in Problem Solving. Connections* or Patterns and Func- 
tions. Most (90 percent) of the items were procedural, 
with 10 percent conceptual. 

3. The Stanford Achievement Test 
Advanced Level (7th ed.) 

The Psychological Corporation. 1982 
San Antonio, Texas 

While most (64 percent) of the 118 items on the math- 
ematics portion of the test were classified in the content 
area of Number and Number Relations, a broader spread 
existed among the other content areas. Fifteen percent 
of the items were classified as Measurement, 10 percent 
as Algebra, and 9 percent as Probability or Statistics, 
However, only 2 percent of the items were in Geometry, 
and none were in Number Systems and Number Theory, 
In the process categories, 38 percent of the items were 
hi Communication, 62 percent were in Compulation/ 
Estimation, and none were in the other categories. Nearly 
all (92 percent) of the items were considered procedural, 
with only 8 percent conceptual. 
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4. The Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
Level 14, Form 7 

Riverside Publishing Co,, 1986 
Chicago, Illinois 

The mathematics portion of this test, with 193 items, 
was nearly twice as large as the other five tests under 
study. However, like the others, the majority {62 per- 
cent) of the items were classified in the content area of 
Number and Number Relations, Measurement had 13 
percent of the items, and 1 1 percent of the items were 
in Number Systems and Number Theory. Seven percent 
of the items were in Algebra, 4 percent were in Geom- 
etry, and 3 percent were in Probability or Statistics. 
Nearly all (89 percent) of the items were in the process 
area of Computation/Estimation, with 9 percent in Com- 
munication, 1 percent in Patterns and Functions, 1 per- 
cent in Reasoning, and none in the other process cat- 
egories. Only 4 percent of the items were considered 
conceptual, with 96 percent procedural. 

5. The Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Advanced 1, Forms L & M (6th ed.) 
The Psychological Corporation, 1986 
San Antonio. Texas 

This test, with 95 mathematics items, was quite similar 
to the others in content. Sixty-six percent of the items 
were classified as Number and Number Relations. 15 
percent as Measurement, 8 percent as Geometry, 6 per- 
cent as Number Systems and Number Theory. 5 percent 
as Probability or Statistics, and none as Algebra. Like 
the others, most (79 percent) of the items were classi- 
fied in the process area of Computation/Estimation, with 
21 percent in Communication, and none in the others. 
Eighty-eight percent of the items were procedural, and 
12 percent conceptual. 

6. The Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
Level 17/18. Form A 
CTB/McGraw Hill, 1989 

Monterey, California 

Seventy-six percent of the 94 items on the mathematics 
portion of the test were classified as Number and Num- 
ber Relations. Eleven percent were classified in the con- 
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tent area of Probability or Statistics, 8 percent in Geom- 
etry, 5 percent in Measurement, and none in the 
areas. Most (71 percent) of the items were Computa- 
tion/Estimation, with 25 percent in Communication, 2 
percent each in Reasoning and Patterns and Functions, 
and none in the other areas. Eighty-five percent of the 
items were procedural, and 15 percent were conceptual. 

General Results 

1- Most items (between 62 percent and 82 percent, 
with an average of 71 percent) were found to be in 
the content area of Number and Number Rela- 
tions, with the rest fairly evenly distributed among 
the other five categories. 

2. Most items (between 71 percent and 91 percent, 
with an average of 79 percent) were found to be in 
the process area of Computation/Estimation, with 
20 percent in Communication, and very few in the 
other four categories. 

3. An average of 89 percent (with a range of from 84 
percent to 96 percent) of the items were classified 
as procedural, rather than conceptual. 

4. Little variation was found among the tests in terms 
of categorizing the items. The greatest range was 
found in the category of Communication, with the 
SRA having 5 percent of its items in Communica- 
tion and the SAT having 38 percent. 

5. In the category of Computation /Estimation, the 
majority of items were Computation, with no more 
than 10 percent, and in some cases 0 percent, 
being Estimation. 

Conclusions 

Romberg. Wilson, and Khaketla's 1989 study of the six stan- 
dardized tests used most widely at state and district levels in 
schools in the United States made the following findings: 

1. The items in the tests examined do not adequately 
cover the range of content described in the Stan- 
dards, The great majority of items were found to 
be computations on numbers, or were based on 
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algorithmic procedures. The Standards, on the 
other hand, call for a decreased emphasis on per- 
forming routine computations by hand, and in- 
creased emphasis in other areas such as problem 
solving, reasoning, connections, and communication 

2. The tests do not address one of the primary con- 
tent areas of the Standards, that is, problem solv- 
ing. The Standards "strongly endorse" the first rec- 
ommendation of An Agenda for Action, which states 
that problem solving must be the focus of school 
mathematics (NCTM, 1980, p. 6). Further, the Stan- 
dards consider problem solving to involve much 
more than routine word problems. According to 
that definition, an average of only 1 percent of the 
items on the tests were categorized as problem 
solving, with a range of from 0 percent to 3 percent. 

3. The tests do not adequately cover the following 
content areas: Number Systems and Number 
Theory, Algebra, Statistics, Probability, Geometry, 
and Measurement. 

4. The following process areas are not covered ad- 
equately by the tests: Communication, Connec- 
tions, Reasoning, Problem Solving, and Patterns 
and Functions. 

5. The tests place too much emphasis on procedures 
and not enough emphasis on concepts. 

PART 2: THE FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

The aim of the follow-up study (Romberg. Wilson, & Chavarria, 
1990) was to demonstrate the existence of test items that are 
more closely aligned with the Standards than are the items 
found in the six tests of the first study. The Investigation drew 
upon items and tests from two sources: newly developed state 
tests and foreign tests. The study looked at materials from 
California, Connecticut, South Carolina, Massachusetts, and 
Vermont: then it considered materials from several foreign coun- 
tries—primarily Britain, but also Australia, France, Korea, The 
Netherlands, and Norway. 

The conclusion of the investigation was that there are test 
items which are currently in use that are more closely aligned 
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with the Standards than the six standardized tests that are 
most widely used now at the eighth-grade level in the United 
States, Several states are implementing reforms in their assess- 
ment practices and have developed tests to reflect the objec- 
tives described in the Standards. In addition, many tests and 
test items that are currently used in foreign countries, most 
notably Britain, surpass American standardized tests in their 
alignment with the Standards. The feature shared by all of 
these tests and test items is that they are open response, not 
multiple choice, in format. The content and processes mea- 
sured in these items are rich and varied. Many of the items are 
able to assess higher-order thinking with greater ease than do 
typical multiple -choice questions. Process areas such as Prob- 
lem Solving, Reasoning, and Communication lend themselves 
to an open-response format, and this has been borne out in 
our investigations. In United States tests, only I percent of the 
items could be classified as Problem Solving, 20 percent as 
Communication (and that at the lowest levels of communica- 
tion), and 1 percent as Reasoning. In contrast, the open-re- 
sponse tests being developed in several states and in Britain 
contained excellent examples of items in those three process 
areas. 

The following arc examples of test items found on either 
state or foreign tests: 

1 . Connecticut Common Core of Learning Assessment Project 
Students are given an article from the newspaper en- 
titled, "Survey Finds Many Below Town's Mean Income." 
They are then given the following questions: Use the 
article and your understanding of statistics to complete 
the following tasks: 

1 . Write an expository paragraph that begins with either: 

— The headline is fine because ... OR 
— The headline is absurd because . . . 

2. Write an expository paragraph that begins with either: 

— The article makes sense and has no statistical 
errors because ... OR 

—The article is absurd and makes statistical er- 
rors because . . . 

3. How can more than half the people be below the 
mean income? 
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4, Create a data set to show how more than half the 
numbers are below the mean. Describe your rea- 
soning. 

SURVEY FINDS MANY BELOW 
TOWN'S MEAN INCOME* 

OLD SAYBROOK - A recent survey shows more than half of the 
respondents earn well below the town's mean annual income of 
$37,500. Vicki McCourt, a member of the Old Saybrook Afford- 
able Housing Task Force, said 65% of the 200 respondents 
reported earning less than $30,000 a year. There are no houses 
in Old Saybrook that anyone can afford within the mean in- 
come— they just cannot do it," McCourt said. 

This item is a good example of a problem in the content 
area of Statistics, the process area of Communication, and a 
conceptual level of knowledge. 

2, California Assessment Program 

James knows that half of the students from his school 
are accepted at the publie university nearby. Also, half 
are accepted at the local private college. James thinks 
that this adds up to J00 percent, so he will surely be 
accepted at one or the other institution. Explain why 
James may be wrong. If possible, use a diagram in your 
explanation. 

This Item taps into the critical process areas of reasoning 
and communication. 

The following three items are taken from British tests: 

3. London & East Anglian Group for GCSE Examinations 

An air-mail letter to India costs 34p. How can you pay 
correct postage using only 4p stamps and 1 lp stamps? 

This item, in the content area of Number Systems and Num- 
her Theory, is a computation problem, but at a conceptual 
rather than procedural level. 

•Source: Connecticut State Department of Education, Connecticut Common 
Core of Learning Performance Assessment Project. Used with per- 
mission. This item has been replaced by a revision pilot tested in 
Spring, 1991. The project was funded by a grant from the National 
Science Foundation. 
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4. 



"Beefo Cubes" are 2 cm x 2 cm X 2 cm. 



2 cm 



cm 



They are sold in a thin cardboard sleeve 4 cm x 4 cm x 



How many cubes are in one full sleeve? 

This item could be classified into content areas of either 
Geometry or Measurement, and a process level of Connections 
or Problem Solving: it requires a conceptual level of knowledge. 

5. Northern Examining Association 

The picture shows a woman of average height standing 
next to a lamp post. 

a) Estimate the height of the lamp post. 

b) Explain how you got your answer. 



8 cm. 
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This item is a refreshingly different estimation problem, one 
that does not involve simply rounding numbers- The H b w part of 
the problem makes it a good communication problem also. It 
could be classified as either Measurement or Number Relations 
and again is at a conceptual level. 

6. The Netherlands 

The results of two classes of a math-test are presented in a 
stem-leaf-display: 



CLASS A 




CLASS B 


7 


1 




7 


2 


34 


4 


3 




55 


4 




4 


5 




1 


6 


5 


1 


7 


12344668 


9966555 


8 


1 14 


97 


9 


1 



Does this table suffice to judge which class performed best? 

Source: de Lange, van Reeuwijk, Burrill, & Romberg (in press). Used with 
permission. 

This open-ended item requires that the student have a con- 
ceptual understanding of the data represented in the display 
and be able to communicate those concepts by means of a valid 
mathematical argument. 

These six items are a sample of the kinds of problems that 
are possible when one is not bound by the multiple-choice 
format. Each problem is rich, engaging, and interesting. Tests 
that are comprised of items such as these can provide a more 
valid means of assessing the content areas, processes, and 
levels of knowledge described in the Standards. Perhaps most 
important, a student who encounters test items such as these 
will come away from the test having learned some mathematics 
through the experience. 

SUMMARY 

This study has attempted to provide evidence that the six stan- 
dardized tests most often used by states in their mandated 
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testing programs are not appropriate instruments for assessing 
the content areas, processes, and levels of thinking called for in 
the NCTM Standards. These tests are "based on different views 
of what knowing and learning mathematics means" (NCTM, 
1989, p. 191), As the Standards become more widely imple- 
mented in the schools, standardized tests used in the schools 
will have to change to more accurately reflect the nevv vision of 
the mathematics curriculum which the Standards outlines Rom- 
berg, Wilson, and Chavarria's 1990 study of state and foreign 
tests found that there are examples of tests and test items, all 
of which are open-response in format, that can provide more 
valid means of assessing the mathematics of the Standards. 
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The primary purpose of this chapter is to describe how tests 
are developed for state assessment programs. The methods 
described are based in part on recent discussions with state 
department of education staff in states judged to be represen- 
tative of a range of approaches to test development. I spoke 
with assessment representatives in Florida, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan, and New Jersey. Occasionally, there will 
be observations in the chapter that reflect previous experience 
with other state testing programs and current work with the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) test de- 
velopment team for the 1990 Mathematics Assessment. What 
is reported in this chapter is primarily descriptive rather than 
evaluative. 



Tlie primary purpose of state assessment programs is to 
monitor trends in achievement. In some states, such as Cali- 
fornia (see Chapter 6), the emphasis is on group assessment as 
opposed to individual student assessment. In other states, such 
as Michigan, the emphasis is on individual student assess- 
ment. However, Michigan also provides school and district level 
reports that can be used for curriculum evaluation and ac- 
countability purposes. 

When group assessment is the goal, the larger test instru- 
ment can be viewed as a compilation of several shorter test 
instruments in which no student takes more than one of the 
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shorter instruments. For example, the te^t specifications and 
evaluation design may be developed Into a pool of 400 ques- 
tions, which are placed on ten 40-item tests. When adminis- 
tered, group data are available on the entire pool of 400 ques- 
tions, even though any given student only responds to a single 
40-item test. When individual student assessment is a major 
goal, students at a given grade level generally take the same 
test. 

If the primary goal of assessment is improvement in educa- 
tion, test instruments should be designed to provide an appro- 
priate target for instruction. Shavelson (1990) reminds us that 
what 3 monitored is what gets taught and that what gets 
taught has a better chance of being learned than what is not 
taught. He goes on to point out that: 

By creating achievement tests that more closely mea- 
sure valued education outcomes, achievement indica- 
tors will achieve a reporting function and yet benefit, 
not create dysfunctions in, education systems. Put an- 
other way, achievement indicators should be created in 
such a way that if education institutions teach to the 
test, they will be teaching what is important for stu- 
dents to know. (Shavelson, 1990, p. 7) 

My overall impression is that the states engaged in assess- 
ment activities do a thorough job of developing specifications. 
Advice and review is sought from a wide spectrum of the edu- 
cational community. Increasingly, states seem aware of the fact 
that their assessment programs should not be narrow in scope, 
but rather reflect the range of desired instructional outcomes. 
Massachusetts, for example, has introduced open-ended sec- 
tions in their state assessment program and has published a 
series of booklets to describe the implications for instruction. 
The recently published NCTM Curriculum and Evaluation Stan- 
dards for School Mathematics (1989) is a useful document for 
states to consider as a meter stick against which the current 
range of their assessment objectives can be measured. The 
implications of these standards are discussed in Chapter 3. 

Although some states use commercially developed, norm- 
referenced tests as a component of state assessment, other 
states have legislative mandates to develop instruments that 
are tailored to local objectives and that involve teachers and 
other educators in the state. States that opt for using an exist- 
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ing norm-referenced instrument generally select an instrument 
that represents the best fit with the state's objectives. Although 
such tests are likely to contain a number of items that state 
department staff and local educators view as inappropriate, 
budget and other considerations can make the use of commer- 
cially available assessment instruments appealing. Rather than 
contracting with others to develop instruments tailored to the 
state's objectives, items in "best fit" commercially available tests 
can be matched with local objectives. For those areas deemed 
important, but not included on the test of best fit. the state can 
develop, or contract to have developed, a tailored instrument to 
fill in gaps. This possibility will not be explored further, but it 
does represent an alternative to a completely tailored program. 
Chapter 4 of this book examines a number of standardized 
tests. Based on the findings reported, one might expect to find 
a rather large gap between the current content of these tests 
and what is called for by the NCTM Standards. 

State mandated testing has increased substantially in re- 
cent years. As Coley and Goertz (1990) report: 

In 1989-90. 47 states required that local school dis- 
tricts test students at some point(s) between grades 1 
and 12. an increase of five states since 1984-85. Thirty- 
nine of those states test students using state-developed, 
state-selected, or state-approved tests and assess stu- 
dent performance against state-established performance 
standards- (p. 3) 

Statewide assessment is commonly conducted at three grade 
levels, such as Grades 4. 7. and 11. Increasingly, there is a 
high school graduation component administered at one or more 
levels in Grades 9-12. In 1990. twenty states required that 
students pass a basic skills or other competency assessment 
before receiving a high school diploma. 

The major steps in developing any test arc the following: 

• setting specifications 

• writing items 

• reviewing items 

• field testing items 

• test assembly 

• test review 
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The pages that follow will describe in a collective way how 
certain of the states accomplish the above steps. Then, three 
case studies will be presented to give the reader a better pic- 
ture of how particular states approach test development. Fi- 
nally, there is a section on test development activities related to 
the 1990 National Assessment in Mathematics. 

Test Specifications 

Most states have been conducting state assessments for several 
years and use specifications that hqve evolved over time. Typi- 
cally, states actively involve classroom teachers, curriculum 
coordinators, and others in setting and reviewing specifications. 
It is becoming increasingly common for states to seek the ad- 
vice of those outside, the immediate educational community— 
e,g., representatives of business and industry — in the formula- 
tion of broad educational goals. Such goals serve to focus the 
assessment activity and provide a support base. 

In some states, minimum performance standards have been 
set for the schools by the state, and test specifications are 
developed by local test-writing committees to reflect these stan- 
dards. State board of education staff may review and approve 
the specifications. These specifications are sometimes too gen- 
eral to guide item writers, and states may contract with an 
independent contractor to develop item-level specifications and 
one or more sample items. The independent contractors fre- 
quently involve teachers and other educators in setting the 
item- level specifications, which normally undergo extensive re- 
view. When consensus has been reached, specifications and 
sample items may be printed in a form that can be shared with 
local school districts. Some states use an eclectic approach in 
their assessment activities. Objectives developed by others are 
eviewed and adapted to local goals. 

In order to determine which topics are important, sonic 
states have prepared a long list of topics for the grade levels 
being assessed. This list is mailed to teachers throughout the 
state and they are asked to rate topics. For example, a topic 
rated 4 might be viewed as extremely important while one rated 
1 would be viewed as unimportant. Average ratings are com- 
piled for each topic. These ratings guide those who set specifi- 
cations for the various tests. Few states, however, follow such 
an extended consensus-building process, in fact, one could 
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argue that a few well-informed educators are in a better posi- 
tion to determine an appropriate list of skills and topics than 
might be obtained by means of a statewide survey of teachers 
in targeted grades. 

In addition to content specifications, increased attention is 
being given to the process dimension. Some states (e.g,, see 
Massachusetts Department of Education. 1987. p. 29) use cat- 
egory specifications recently proposed by the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. These categories are Procedural 
Knowledge. Conceptual Understanding, Problem Solving, and 
Reasoning and Analysis. Other states (e.g.. see Michigan case 
study later in this chapter) use categories that have greater 
spevMficity. such as Mental Arithmetic. Estimation, Computa- 
tion, Conceptualization, Applications, Calculators, and Com- 
puters. Whatever process categories are used, it is important 
that they have two characteristics: (1) They should span the 
range of what it is important to measure, and (2) What is 
included under each process dimension needs to be well de- 
fined. For example, it is not sufficient to simply list "conceptual 
understanding" as a category. The category should be described 
and illustrated so that item writers, reviewers, and users will 
understand what the categories mean. Note that the NCTM 
categories are generally disjoint process categories, whereas in 
the second listing Mental Arithmetic. Estimation, and Compu- 
tation tend to be procedurally oriented. By specifically includ- 
ing calculators and computers, these tools are singled out as 
important elements in the assessment framework. 

In summary, content specifications for state assessment 
instruments are generally developed under the direction of state 
department of education staff with the help of teachers, cur- 
riculum coordinators, other educators, and occasionally repre- 
sentatives of business and industry. State department staff 
almost universally depend on the talents and perspectives of 
those outside the department. This is especially true of state 
departments with limited subject-matter expertise on staff, but 
it is also true of those state departments that have a fairly large 
staff of subject-matter specialists. 

While teachers and curriculum specialists play a major role 
in setting content specifications, the statistical specifications 
arc generally determined by others. The primary statistical con- 
siderations concern the difficulty level of the test and l.hc ran^c 
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of difficulty of the various items that will be used on the test. 
Setting statistical specifications is usually done jointly by the 
appropriate state department staff and the independent con- 
tractor. Those states that develop their own instruments with- 
out the assistance of an independent contractor generally have 
staff with psychometric training within the state department. 

Tne statistical specifications depend on the purpose of the 
assessment. In the mastery-level or basic skills programs, which 
were popular in the 1970s, the statistical specifications gener- 
ally called for items that the majority of students could pass. In 
the more comprehensive assessment programs characteristic of 
the 1980s, in which the goal is to assess a wide range of 
student achievement, statistical specifications call for a range 
of difficulty to differentiate among levels of achievement. For 
the most part, statistical specifications tend to be a function of 
the content and ability specifications. For example, a proce- 
dural knowledge question in a certain content category is usu- 
ally easier than a conceptual understanding or problem-solving 
question in the same content domain. Rigid statistical specifi- 
cations do not appear to drive state assessment programs. 

Item-Level Specifications 

Some state assessment programs provide few details about the 
specific characteristics of items that arc to be written to meet 
the content and ability specifications. For a given content speci- 
fication, a wide range of items would be viewed as acceptable 
even though some would be considerably more difficult than 
others. Other states provide extremely detailed itcnl-level speci- 
fications. These specifications may describe the characteristics 
of the numbers to be used and the method of creating 
distractors. In such cases, item writers have less freedom in 
posing questions, and items written for a given specification 
usually tend to be similar in content and difficulty. It is gener- 
ally easier to pinpoint instructional deficiencies when perfor- 
mance on such items is weak. A drawback of such specificity is 
that the items so written tend to test lower-level cognitive skills 
at the expense of the highe r -ordcr problem -solving skills that 
are viewed as increasingly important by mathematics educa- 
tors. While highly detailed specifications arc an advantage In 
Identifying deficiencies In skill areas, highly specified item pa- 
rameters may impact instruction negatively if there is pressure 
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on schools to do well on these items at the expense of other 
important instructional outcomes. 

Some state assessment programs are beginning to include 
open-ended items which require students to explain, construct, 
measure, graph, analyze, and compute. Such exercises are more 
expensive to administer and score, but they provide more de- 
finitive and interesting information about what students can 
and cannot do. Those states that administered NAEP blocks in 
Grades 4. 8. and 12 of the 1990 assessment found traditional 
multiple-choice questions as well as a wide range of open- 
ended and calculator-active items. During testing, four-func- 
tion calculators were furnished in Grade 4 and scientific calcu- 
lators were furnished in Grades 8 and 12. 

Item Writing and Review 

Once the content and ability-level specifications have been de- 
termined, the next step is to write items which meet these 
specifications. States use different approaches in item develop- 
ment. In some states items are written by an independent con- 
tractor who sometimes involves teachers in the target state. 
Other states appoint subject area committees to write the ques- 
tions. As a rule, these committees consist of teachers, curricu- 
lum specialists, and oilier educators with knowledge of the 
curriculum at the relevant grade level(s). Still other states con- 
fact with state universities to develop items to fit the specifica- 
tions. Several states use NAEP items or blocks of items that 
have been written to be broadly applicable to curricula across 
the nation and to be consistent with current thinking among 
mathematics educators. (See section on NAEP item-develop- 
ment procedures for more information on this activity.) 

Item review procedures also differ from state to state. Usu- 
ally, items written by a contracting agency arc reviewed by staff 
at the agency and edited for style, clarity, and grammar They 
are then reviewed by state department staff. It is fairly common 
for the stale to appoint a committee consisting of teachers, 
curriculum coordinators, and/or Independent consultants to 
review items. These reviews attempt to answer several impor- 
tant questions: 

1. Is the item technically correct (i.e., docs it have 
one and only one correct answer, is It unambigu- 
ous, and is it grammatically correct)? 
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2. Does the item meet the specification? 

3. Is the item written at a level appropriate for the 
target grade? 

4. Are the distractors reasonably chosen? 

At the review stage, items may be rejected, accepted, or revised. 
The end product of the item-writing and review phase is a 
collection of questions ready for field testing. As part of the 
review process, Items are usually classified according to a con- 
tent-ability/process matrix, such as the one below, If gaps in 
coverage are observed— i.e., there are too few items in certain 
specification categories— additional writing and review may be 
required. 



Table 5-1 
Content-Ability Matrix 





Content Area 


Mathematical 
Ability 


Numbers & 
Operations 


Measurement 


Geometry 


Data Analysis, 
Statistics. & 
Probability 


Algebra & 
Functions 


Conceptual 
Understanding 












Procedural 
Knowledge 












Problem 
Solving 
r 













An example of a question that could go in the cell corre- 
sponding to "Conceptual Understanding, Geometry/' is the fol- 
lowing: 

Points P and Q are on opposite sides of a rectangle that 
has length 10 and perimeter 32. If x represents the 
distance between P and Q, what is the LEAST possible 
value of x? 

(A) 4 (B)6 (C)8 (D) 10 (E) 16 
Correct answer (B). 

Item Tryout 

States usually field test items prior to their inclusion on actual 
tests, in most state assessment programs, the independent con- 
tractor assembles the tryout blocks. Tryout procedures vary, 
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but generally local school districts serve as pilot sites. Some 
states pilot items in experimental forms along with the opera- 
tional assessment. Items may be in separate blocks or embed- 
ded in operational test forms. Other states pilot items indepen- 
dent of operational administration and may provide feedback to 
participating districts. Sample sizes are usually fairly large. For 
example, Florida field tests items on approximately fifteen hun- 
dred students. When items are tried out on sufficiently large 
samples that are representative of the intended population, one 
can be reasonably sure that tiyout data will hold up on opera- 
tional administrations. 

Test Assembly 

All Items involved in the tiyout phase are candidates for opera- 
tional forms. As a result of the field testing, some items are 
judged as unsatisfactory and are not placed in the item pool 
from which operational forms are assembled. States view field 
testing as ail opportunity to replenish and expand their item 
pools and to fill gaps that have been identified by those in- 
volved in the assessment effort. Normally, item pools contain 
items tried out at different times, some of which may have been 
previously used in operational assessments. 

In some states the independent contractor assembles and 
produces operational forms of the test according to the specifi- 
cations established before item development began. In other 
states, state department staff assemble the operational forms. 

Usually, new operational forms of the test are reviewed by a 
variety of people outside the state department. Such reviews 
are in addition to the review steps taken by the independent 
contractor. In Massachusetts, for example. ^ committee con- 
sisting of teachers and curriculum coordinators, as well as an 
equity review committee, review operational tests. In Michigan, 
tests assembled by an independent contractor are reviewed by 
a committee consisting of teachers, curriculum coordinators, 
and college faculty. Michigan Department of Education staff 
and two independent consultants also conduct reviews. 

Not all states equate new operational forms to those built in 
previous years. States that do not arc likely to have substantial 
item overlap from one form to the next. For example, in Massa- 
chusetts only about 15 to 20 percent of the questions arc 
replaced from one year to the next. Performance on the remain- 
ing items serves as a basis for making comparisons. In Florida, 
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test assemblers strive to build comparable forms based on sta- 
tistical data available from previous administrations and item 
tryouts. In Louisiana, the blueprints for test and item specifica- 
tions at Grades 3. 5. and 7 are very detailed. New forms are 
assembled using a Rasch model and equated to previously ad- 
ministered forms. A test built to such a model uses item diffi- 
culty parameters that will provide the most accurate score in- 
formation at those score levels which are viewed as the most 
important. Technically, the standard error of measurement is 
controlled at various points on the reporting scale. 

Graduation Tests 

Some states now have a test requirement for high school gradu- 
ation (that must be passed in order to graduate from high 
school). In Florida, for example, the graduation test is first 
administered in Grade 10 and is based on skills approved by 
the state board of education. The test contains two sections, 
communications and mathematics. Each section contains sev- 
enty-five items measuring fifteen skills. Items are selected within 
each skill area on the basis of Rasch difficulty values. Test 
scores are equated to the base-year scale on the basis of com- 
mon items sets and a linking design. 

In New Jersey, the state department of education has dis- 
continued the Minimum Basic Skills Tests that were adminis- 
tered during the 1980s in Grades 4. 7, 9, and 11. In 1985. the 
state implemented the High School Proficiency Test (HSPT). 
which students may take beginning in Grade 9. The HSPT 
applies to students who enter high school in September 1985, 
or thereafter. In order to graduate from high school, students 
must achieve a passing score on the HSPT sometime between 
Grades 9 and 12. 

Specifications for the HSPT are developed by state commit- 
tees of educators and business people. Based on these specifi- 
cations. Hem development committees, consisting of teachers, 
curriculum supervisors and others, write sample items to fit 
the specifications. The specifications, together with sample items, 
go to an independent contractor who writes additional items for 
each specification. These items arc returned to the item devel- 
opment committees for review and revision. The committees 
decide whether the items meet specifications and make appro- 
priate revisions. Ucms judged appropriate arc returned to the 
independent contractor for field testing. Items are placed In 
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tryout tests and field tested in ninth-grade classes throughout 
the state. Following the field testing, item data is available and 
the committees rate items as either acceptable or not accept- 
able. The state department of education chooses from among 
the acceptable items those which satisfy the test specifications 
and returns them to the contractor. The contractor is respon- 
sible for producing test copy which is reviewed by state depart- 
ment staff. A minority review group reviews the initial items 
that are written for field testing as well as the final test. 

Within a given skill specification, the HSPT content can 
vary from year to year. The concept of average, for example, 
might be tested in a straightforward way one year and in a 
somewhat more advanced way in a subsequent year. A straight- 
forward approach might require the student to simply find the 
average of a given set of numbers. A more demanding exercise 
might require the student to solve an exercise such as the 
following: 

The average of five numbers is 18. If one of the numbers 
is 10. what is the average of the other four numbers? 

(A) 2 (B) 14 (C) 20 (D) 24 (E) 26 

The New Jersey stats department is currently planning to 
develop forms of the examination that are not Immediately re- 
leased so that equating can be done more directly. In 1993, the 
state plans to shift to an eleventh-grade test that will be more 
demanding than the present ninth-grade test, which contains 
material through pre-algebra and some geometry. An early warn- 
ing test may be offered in Grade 8. 

CASE STUDIES 

In order to provide a clearer idea of how particular states de- 
velop their assessment instruments, the approaches taken by 
Florida, Massachusetts, and Michigan are described below. 1 

1 The author wishes to express his thanks to Mark Hcidorn (Florida). 
Elizabeth Badger (Massachusetts), and Sue Rigney (Michigan) for 
providing Information about their state assessment activities and for 
reviewing a draft of the descriptions provided for their respective 
slates. Rebecca Christian (Louisiana) and Stan Rablnowilz (New Jer- 
sey) also provided helpful information about current assessment ac- 
tivities in Iheir states. 
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Case Study — Florida 

1 . Who develops and reviews specifications? 
Minimum Student Performance Standards are devel- 
oped under the direction of the state department of 
education by local writing committees representing 
Florida schools. The standards are defined by compo- 
nent skills, which are the instructional objectives as- 
sessed by the program. These standards and skills 
are reviewed and approved by the state board of edu- 
cation. The next step is to develop item-level specifi- 
cations. These are generally written under contract by 
state university centers or staff together with person- 
nel from local school districts. The contracting agency, 
together with school personnel, are involved in writing 
and reviewing these specifications. Typically, a team 
writes both a specification and a single sample item. 
After this phase, the state conducts a department- 
level external review with a group of teachers and 
curriculum leaders who are experienced with the con- 
tent the specifications are designed to measure and 
who have been selected to represent major ethnic 
groups and geographical regions of the state. After 
the item-level specifications and sample items have 
been reviewed, they are sent to the sixty-seyen school 
districts for approval and validation. The goal is to 
have each district conduct a thorough review. Most 
districts take this task seriously. If some specifica- 
tions need to be reworked as a result of these reviews, 
they may be resubmitted to the districts for approval. 
Finally, item specifications and sample items are then 
prepared in a formal document which is shared with 
the districts. 

2. Who writes items? 

The process for writing items is similar to the item 
specifications and sample items process. The state 
contracts again with state university centers or staff 
or with local school districts who obtain teachers at 
the district level to write questions. All test items, 
after having been internally reviewed by the contract- 
ing team, are pilot tested by the contractor in Florida 
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classrooms. As a part of pilot testing, students are 
interviewed about their solutions to questions. 

3. Who reviews items? 

The items are reviewed by the contracting agency at 
the time they are written. This review involves teach- 
ers employed by the contracting agency. 

4. Who edits items? 

Editing is conducted by the contractor in several 
phases. Items are also edited by department staff as 
part of the review process. 

5. Are items tried out? 

Items are initially tried out on groups of twenty to 
twenty-five students. Following this phase, the con- 
tractor revises the items and prepares them for state 
department review. After this review, the items are 
field tested statewide, using samples of approximately 
fifteen hundred students. The field testing is done at 
the time of the regular assessment. Usually, the ex- 
perimental forms are given immediately after the regu- 
lar assessment is completed. In some instances, items 
are embedded in operational test forms. 

6. What is the item selection/ rejection process? 
Questions may be revised or rejected at any stage of 
development. Questions that prove to be satisfactory 
as judged by the field test results are placed in the 
state department's item bank. 

7. Who assembles the Jinal test? 

Members of the state department staff assemble new 
forms of the test using questions in the item bank. 
These banks are used for Grades 3, 5, 8, and 10. 
Skills assessed in a given year may vary from the 
previous yean but a substantial core of common items 
is generally used. Although the item specifications may 
be the same, the items used to measure those specifi- 
cations might change. State department staff gener- 
ally attempts to select questions that have approxi- 
mately equal percent-correct values to measure the 
same specification. This tends to assure that tests are 
roughly comparable in difficulty from year to year. In 
a given year, approximately 60 percent of the items 
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may be identical to those used in a previous year. The 
remainder test the same specification, but with a dif- 
ferent question. A small number of items pertaining 
tc certain skills may be removed from or added to the 
test each year. 
What are the review steps? 

The test is reviewed internally by state department 
staff. One staff member has primary responsibility for 
this process and several others are involved in assem- 
bly and review. 

Are forms equated from year to year? 
In Grades 3, 5, and 8 the test assemblers try to build 
comparable forms based on available statistical data. 
Staff replace approximately 30 to 40 percent of the 
items each year. The graduation test, which is first 
administered in Grade 10, is based on skills approved 
by the state board of education. This consists of two 
sections, communications and mathematics. Each sec- 
tion contains seventy-five items measuring fifteen 
skills. Items are selected within each skill on the ba- 
sis of Rasch difficulty values. Test scores are equated 
to the base year scale on the basis of common item 
sets and a linking design. 
What use is made of the tests? 

Individual school districts receive considerable feed- 
back at each grade level. The following materials are 
made available: individual student reports, class sum- 
maries, school summaries, district and regional sum- 
maries. These reports enable one to identify individual 
students and the percentage of students at each level 
who fail to master specific skills and standards. If the 
average mastery rate for a school falls below a certain 
level, the school is considered to be deficient. Stu- 
dents who do not pass must be given remediation, 
but they are not held back from the next grade on the 
basis of the test score. Decisions to retain students 
could be made on the basis of the results of 
remediation* 

Miscellaneous comments. 

Part I of the assessment program at Grade 10 con- 
sists of basic skills. Part II is an assessment of the 
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application of the basic skills to every day situations. 
Part II was moved to the tenth -grade so that students 
who fail can have additional opportunities to take the 
test during their junior and senior years, Florida is 
also developing a series of secondary school subject 
area tests— English I Skills, English I, English Hon- 
ors, Algebra I, Algebra 1 Honors, Introduction to Ameri- 
can History, American History, and Advanced Ameri- 
can History, 

Case Study — Massachusetts 

1 , Who develops and reviews specifications? 

The Massachusetts statewide assessment program 
uses the NAEP objectives, but adapts them to fit local 
goals. The assessment takes a forward-looking ap- 
proach as opposed to evaluating the status quo. The 
assessment covers Grades 4, 8 and 12, The focus is 
not just on what Is taught at these specific grade 
levels, but on what It is important for students to 
know at each of these grade levels. 

In order to determine what topics are Important, 
all public schools in Massachusetts are surveyed pe- 
riodically. Teachers are provided with a list of content 
topics and are asked to rate the topics according to 
their importance at the three grade levels. The state 
appoints a committee in each subject area consisting 
of Massachusetts public school teachers and curricu- 
lum coordinators. This committee interprets the rat- 
ings of the various topics and sets the specifications 
for assessment at each grade level, A booklet provid- 
ing a framework for the assessment is prepared. The 
booklet contains a description of the content to be 
assessed in Grades 4, 8, and 12, Sample questions 
are also provided, A two-dimensional assessment ma- 
trix provides guidelines for writing items and assem- 
bling the final test. In addition to content areas, such 
as Numbers and Numeration, Measurement and Ge- 
ometry, Problem Solving, and Probability and Statis- 
tics, there are four process categories: 

• Procedural knowledge 

• Conceptual understanding 
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• Problem solving 

• Reasoning and analysis 

The process categories, the content categories, and 
many content subcategories become the reporting cat- 
egories for school results. 

Approximately two to three hundred questions 
are used at each grade level. There are at least twelve 
questions in each reporting category; for example, in 
Operations: Whole Numbers, there would be at least 
twelve questions scattered across the four process cat- 
egories. 

Who writes items? 

Questions are written by an independent contractor. 
Massachusetts also uses questions from NAEP and 
other sources. 
Who reviews Hems? 

Items are reviewed by the independent contractor, com- 
mittees consisting of teachers and curriculum coordi- 
nators, and the Massachusetts state department staff. 
An equity review committee addresses minority and 
gender issues. In the future, equity issues will be 
addressed by a curriculum advisory committee. 
Who edits items? 

Items are edited by the independent contractor and 
by various reviewers along the way. 
Are items tried out? 

All new items are tried out in Massachusetts public 
schools. The state department identifies the schools 
and assists in piloting. The independent contractor 
prepares the tryout tests. All questions that appear in 
tryout tests are reviewed and approved by the com- 
mittee of teachers and curriculum coordinators. Ques- 
tions used from NAEP are not tried out since these 
have already been through a similar process. 
What is the item selection/ rejection process? 
Newly written questions as well as questions from 
other sources are considered for the final assessment. 
Individual items are rated by the committee and placed 
in one of three categories: 
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1, The committee likes the question, and it is appro- 
priate for assessment, 

2, The committee likes the question, but some modifi- 
cation is needed, 

3, The question is not appropriate and is rejected. 

The committee reviews, culls, and classifies ques- 
tions, and matches them with the content-process 
matrix. If there are gaps, these are filled in by the 
independent contractor. 

7, Who assembles the final test? 

The committee approves ail items that go into the 
final test. The pool of approved items then goes to the 
independent contractor who assembles booklets ac- 
cording to a matrix-sampling plan that will meet the 
content and process goals of the assessment. The pur- 
pose of the assessment is not to provide a report of 
individual student performance, but rather to provide 
data at the school, district, and state levels about the 
performance of Massachusetts students on important 
content and process dimensions. Some open-ended 
questions are included in the assessment. 

8, What are the review steps? 

The test is reviewed by a committee of Massachusetts 
teachers and curriculum coordinators, Massa- 
chusetts state department staff, and the independent 
contractor. 

9. Are forms equated Jrom year to yeaf? 

Although test forms are not equated from year to year, 
results can be compared, since only about 15 to 20 
percent of the questions are usually replaced between 
consecutive years, 

10. What use is made of the tests? 

The test results are used in three basic ways: 

• At the school level, reports are prepared if more 
than twenty students in a school are tested at a 
given grade level, 

• Detailed reports are prepared for use by the state 
department of education. 

• Questionnaires administered to teachers, students, 
and principals are used to help explain the results 
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of the assessment. For example, actual test ques- 
tions are shown on the teacher questionnaire and 
teachers are asked about the students' opportunity 
to learn what Is tested by the various questions. 
This type of Information helps Interpret results. 
1 1 . Miscellaneous comments. 

A primary goal of the Massachusetts assessment pro- 
gram Is to help schools evaluate and improve their 
performance. Several activities currently underway are 
directed toward this goal. For example, responses to 
the open-ended sections of the test have been ana- 
lyzed by curriculum committees and the items, re- 
sults, and Implications for instruction will be pub- 
lished in a series of booklets. Teachers will be 
encouraged to administer the questions to their own 
students for comparison and diagnosis. 

Massachusetts is also promoting performance 
testing In mathematics and science. Approximately 
seventy teachers have been trained to test a random 
sample of one thousand students in Grades 4 and 8. 
Videos of the testing, together with written reports of 
the results, will be used to help teachers improve 
classroom assessment. 

Case Study — Michigan 

1 . Who develops and reviews specificatiotis? 

The Michigan Educational Assessment Program (MEAP) 
tests all students In mathematics and reading at 
Grades 4, 7, and 10. The basis for these tests are the 
"Essential Goals and Objectives in Mathematics" (de- 
veloped by groups of Michigan content specialists and 
approved by the state board of education) and item 
specifications. State department staff are currently re- 
vising the specifications for the mathematics tests as 
part of a comprehensive test revision process result- 
ing from the recent approval of new "Essential Goals 
and Objectives in Mathematics." The first every-pupil 
MEAP administration of the revised mathematics tests 
is scheduled for 1991. 

The "Essential Goals and Objectives" may be 
viewed as a table of specifications for the test, whereas 
item specifications detail the standards and conven- 
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tions to be employed within individual Items. Item 
specifications for the current mathematics tests were 
developed by the Michigan Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics several years ago. Some gaps in those 
item specifications have been identified and will be 
corrected as part of the test-revision process. 

The test-revision process includes consultation 
with content area specialists (teachers, cuniculum co- 
ordinators, and others knowledgeable about the math- 
ematics curriculum) throughout the state. A twenty- 
member advisory group, the Mathematics Coordinating 
Committee, has been formed to advise the MEAP staff 
on test-related issues, including item writing. The com- 
mittee represents different geographical regions of the 
state as well as different vertical perspectives— that 
is, college faculty, teachers at appropriate grade lev- 
els, and curriculum specialists. Such diversity tends 
to assure a good balance of viewpoints. Also, this 
group tends to be a good resource for disseminating 
accurate information about the assessment program 
across the state. 

2. Who writes items? 

Items are generated by mathematics educators in 
Michigan based on objectives approved by the state 
board of education. Meetings are held at which math 
educators establish a conceptual base for formulating 
questions. Important instructional outcomes are iden- 
tified and the questions developed. The items are writ- 
ten by various subgroups for each of several content 
strands. For example, the content strands include ar- 
eas such as fractions, decimals, and geometry. The 
writing groups also focus on the process dimension. 
The following process categories are used: 
conceptualization, mental arithmetic, estimation, com- 
putation, applications, calculators, and computers. 

3. Who reviews items? 

Items are reviewed and edited by an independent con- 
tractor. The contractor comments on (a) the match 
between item and specification, (b) item classification, 
and (c) duplication of items and psychometric consid- 
erations- The contractor types items, supplies relevant 
art work, provides comments on individual items, and 
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then returns them to the original writing group for a 
strand review. Classroom teachers and content spe- 
cialists who wrote the items review them along with 
the contractor's comments. Substantial modification 
may occur at this stage. Items are also subjected to 
in-house review by one member of the *"FAP staff 
and by two consultants. The following questions are 
asked as each item is reviewed: 

1. Is the item in its current form appropriate to the 
objective? 

2. Is the Item clearly worded? 

3. Is the item grade -level appropriate? 

4. Are the distractors reasonable? 

5. Is the artwork correct? 

4. Who edits items? 
Items are edited by the independent contractor (see 
step 3 above). 

5. Are items tried out? 
The most recent item tryout was informal, consisting 
of questions that were administered to a sample of 
students from representative districts. Following this 
phase, MEAP staff asked that schools volunteer for a 
formal item tryout. Districts agreed to provide stu- 
dents, and test results were shared with the pilot 
schools. Michigan also pilots the actual test to see 
how the questions fit together as a group and to pro- 
vide a trial run of administration procedures and sup- 
port materials. The next test pilot is scheduled for the 
fall of 1990. 

6. What is the item selection/ rejection p-ocess? 
The twenty-member advisory group and various other 
review groups have input throughout the test devel- 
opment process. The final selection of items is made 
by MEAP staff. 

7. Who assembles the final test? 
The final test is assembled by the independent con- 
tractor with a detailed recipe furnished by MAEP. At- 
tention is given to appropriate content areas as well 
as to the problem-solving process dimension. 
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8. What are the review steps? 

The test prepared by the independent contractor is 
reviewed by the twenty-member committee, MAEP staff, 
and two consultants. There is a pilot trial of the test 
as described under Step 5 above. Final test copy is 
proofed by MEAP staff, the advisory committee mem- 
bers, and content specialists. 

9. Are forms equated from year to year? 

In the past, the test changed very little from year to 
year and there was no reason to equate. New forms 
are being developed, and they will be equated and 
year-to-year trends charted. 

10. What use is made of the tests? 

Test results are used to generate student reports, 
school and district level reports, and detailed state 
summaries. At the school level, results provide useful 
information for: 

• individual student remediation, 

• curriculum review and improvement, and 

• students, parents, school boards, and the public. 

At the state level, results are also used as a basis for 
funding allocation and research. 

1 1 . Miscellaneous comments. 

Michigan is considering the development of an Em- 
payability Skills assessment. The impetus for this 
activity is the perceived lack of certain basic skills on 
the part of those who enter the job market. 

National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) Procedures 

Because so many states are involved In various aspects of na- 
tional assessment, Including the use of NAEP objectives, items, 
and comparative data, it may be useful to outline briefly NAEP 
development procedures. In many ways, the NAEP procedures 
have parallels in state assessment efforts. However, the con- 
sensus-building activity, specifications-setting process, and test- 
development procedures are generally more complex. An out- 
line of the key NAEP act'vities leading to the 1990 assessment 
is provided below. 
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Planning Phase 

In 1988 Congress authorized NAEP to provide for voluntary 
state-by-state assessment in addition to the traditional assess- 
ment activities carried out by NAEP over the last twenty years. 
Government funds were made available to the Council of Chief 
State School Officers (CCSSO) to lay the groundwork for state 
comparisons. The charge to the CCSSO was to recommend 
objectives for the state-level assessment and to suggest how 
state results should be reported. A planning group under the 
direction of the CCSSO was appointed to develop objectives for 
Grades 4, 8, and 12. Legislation was subsequently passed to 
specify that Grade 8 would be the target grade for state-by- 
state assessment activity. Because the 1990 assessment is de- 
signed to provide state-level performance reports as well as 
national reports, in its planning phase careful attention was 
given to the objectives of the various states. Also, advice was 
sought from various other groups. 

The objectives developed under the direction of the CCSSO 
were then formulated and refined by a Mathematics Objectives 
Committee composed of teachers, administrators, mathematics 
educators from various states, mathematlcia parents, and 
citizens. Sample questions were also develops These materi- 
als underwent extensive review by the states, by NAEP policy 
groups, and by others. The objectives underwent further review 
by NAEP's Item Development Panel and a framework for the 
assessment was published in November 1988. 2 The framework 
called for assessment in five content areas and three ability 
levels. The content areas are N :mbers and Operations; Mea- 
surement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; 
and Algebra and Functions. The ability levels are Conceptual 
Understanding (CU), Procedural Knowledge (PK), and Problem 
Solvir IPS). Percentages were set at each of Grades 4» 8, and 
12 for ooth content areas and ability levels. For example, at 
Grade 8 the percentages for CU, PK, and PS were 40 percent, 
30 percent, and 30 percent, respectively. The Mathematics Ob- 
jectives booklet provides a detailed description of what the abil- 

2 This publication, Mathematics Objectives 1990 Assessment, can be 
ordered from the National Assessment of Educational Progress at 
Educational Testing Service, Rosedale Road, Princeton, NJ 08541- 
0001 . Refer to publication No. 21-M-10. 
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ity levels encompass and the range of subtopics Included under 
the various content areas. Sample Items are also Included > 

The ten-member Mathematics Item Development Commit- 
tee then began work on the item-writing phase of the project. In 
addition to this group, about twenty-five other mathematics 
teachers and educators across the country were asked to de- 
velop new items. Test specialists at the Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) conducted an on-site training session for thirteen 
of the item writers and made specific item-writing assignments 
based on the objectives. 

The following steps were then taken by the NAEP/ETS de- 
velopment team: 

1. Internal review of newly developed items. Items 
were reviewed for clarity, appropriateness to the 
specification, technical accuracy, age-level appro- 
priateness, distractors, and for possible offensive- 
ness to population subgroups. Gaps in specifica- 
tions were filled by test development staff. 

2. Items that were judged acceptable were classified 
and filed. Rejected items were filed separately. 

3. Seven mathematics test specialists assembled draft 
field test blocks, keeping in mind the overall tar- 
get specifications for the 1990 assessment, as well 
as making judgments about the overall content 
and difficulty of individual blocks. 

4. Individual blocks were reviewed internally by other 
test specialists, the first reviewer working with the 
assembler to achieve mutually acceptable revisions 
or replacements. 

5. A second reviewer then reviewed the revised ver- 
sion to yield a finai draft of the block. 

6. All draft blocks were typed and submitted to sev- 
eral program staff for their review. 

7. Final revisions were made to blocks which were 
then proofed and keyed by yet another test spe- 
cialist. 

8. The eighth-grade blocks, which will be used for 
the state trial assessment, were reviewed by about 
sixty state representatives from forty states. This 
group consisted primarily of mathematics special- 
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ists and testing directors. The blocks were reviewed 
in groups consisting of ten state representatives, 
one NAEP/ETS staff member, one ETS test devel- 
opment specialist, and one staff member from the 
National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES), 
This process assured that each block was reviewed 
independently by two groups. Suggestions from 
the various groups regarding the appropriate- 
ness of questions, wording, classification, and 
other issues were collated and shared with the 
Item Development Committee, which met shortly 
thereafter. 

9. After all blocks were prepared, they were mailed 
to members of the Item Development Committee 
for review. A committee meeting was subsequently 
held to discuss and revise the questions so that 
final blocks could be prepared for field trials. At 
this meeting, suggestions made by the cixty state 
representatives were evaluated and incorporated 
into the blocks, or rejected for use. 

10. After the Item Development Committee meeting, 
revisions were made to blocks by the various test 
assemblers, and each block was edited for clarity, 
usage, and format. All blocks received a sensitiv- 
ity review as prescribed by ETS guidelines, 

11. Final draft blocks were submitted to NCES for 
review and clearanL~ by the Office of Management 
and Budget, 

12. Camera-ready copy of each block was then pre- 
pared and reviewed by the original test assembler 
and another mathematics test specialist. 

13. Galleys were produced and following additional 
quality control checks by test specialists and NAEP 
program staff, the materials were printed and 
shipped to field test sites. 

14. In February 1989, field trials took place in the 
nation's schools, 

15. Assembly of the final 1990 assessment blocks fol- 
lowed much the same development and review pro- 
cedures that are outlined above. However, Item 
statistics on multiple-choice and open-ended items, 
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as well as the readability characteristics of stu- 
dent solutions to the open-ended items, were avail- 
able to assist In final assembly. Also, items from 
previous NAEP assessments together with the 
newly field-tested items were available for final 
assembly. All items were classified and assem- 
blers of final blocks maintained counts of items 
selected so that overall content, ability, and sta- 
tistical specifications were met. 

SUMMARY 

My overall impression Is that the states engaged in assessment 
activities do a thorough Job of developing specifications. Advice 
and review is sought from a wide spectrum of the educational 
community. Also, representatives of business and industry are 
sometimes involved. 

Items and tests appear to receive thorough reviews. The one 
area that seems to need more attention is item writing. No 
matter how carefully specifications are set, If the questions 
written to fit these specifications are not crafted with skill and 
care, the impact of the assessment will not be as significant as 
it might otherwise be. The new NCTM Standards are beginning 
to have an impact on state assessment activities. In the future, 
the Standards should play an even greater role In providing 
proper focus for test content and the process dimension along 
which content resides. At the present time, states are making 
strides in extending the range of processes measured to better 
cover conceptual understanding and higher-order thinking. How- 
ever, in most available assessment instruments there are many 
more examples involving standard procedures and simple un- 
derstandings than exercises that call for deeper understanding 
and significant problem solving* 

It might possibly be helpful to view each question written 
and selected for inclusion on the assessment instrument as a 
candidate for the front page of the New York Times — displayed 
there so all can sec what It is important to test. Viewed in 
this context, certain questions might be withdrawn from 
consideration. 
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From the methodological point of view, the character and de- 
sign of test instruments that arc optimum for individual-level 
and for group-level assessments are quite different. This paper 
examines the nature and design of test instruments of a large- 
scale assessment program, the California Assessment Program 
(CAP), which is designed to provide reliable group-level infor- 
mation. The paper also describes the test development process 
as it has evolved over a period of fifteen years to meet the 
curriculum demands of the time. 



Large-scale assessments can be classified Into two main 
types: in one the interest lies primarily at the level of Individu- 
als and in the other the interest lies primarily at the group 
level. Individual-level assessments typically use test informa- 
tion to rank a student on an established norm, find an 
individual's strengths and weaknesses, and determine whether 
a student has mastered specific course content. Group-level 
assessments typically use the information to measure the 
achievement level of students in a school, district, or regional 
system for purposes of determining program effectiveness. 
Group-level assessments generally are concerned with trends 
in achievement from one cycle of assessment to the next and 
may even incorporate provisions in assessment designs to re- 
late trends with other factors. 
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PURPOSES OF LARGE-SCALE ASSESSMENTS 

Large-scale assessments generally have their genesis either In 
federal programs, such as Titles III and V of the National De- 
fense Education Act (NDEA), or In state-level accountability 
programs. Both federal- and state-level accountability programs 
require the centralized collection of test scores, primarily from 
commercially published standardized tests, by state depart- 
ments of education. In the last two decades, although the char- 
acter of assessments for accountability has changed and the 
purposes of assessment have varied from program to program, 
they are usually designed to evaluate curricular programs, gather 
curricular and related Information for policy development, and 
stimulate curricular practices. As Cronbach (1980) states: 

Outcomes of instruction are multidimensional, and a 
satisfactory investigation will map out the effects of the 
course along these dimensions "separately To agglom- 
erate many types of post-course performance Into a single 
score Is a mistake, since failure to achieve one objective 
is masked by success in another direction, , . , Moreover, 
since a composite score embodies (and usually conceals) 
judgments about the importance of the various outcomes, 
only a report that treats the outcomes separately can be 
useful to educators who have a different value hierar- 
chy, (p. 236) 

In other words, assessment for broader educational and 
societal uses calls for tests that are comprehensive in breadth 
and depth. Both breadth and depth can be covered by includ- 
ing a large number of questions for assessment using a variety 
of assessment modes, such as direct assessment of perfor- 
mance, open-ended questions, and portfolios, in addition to the 
multiple-choice format. 

MULTIPLE-MATRIX SAMPLING 

Since the interest in program assessment is not to obtain scores 
for individual students but to see how well a body of subject 
matter has been learned by a cohort of students, multiple- 
matrix sampling or item sampling can be used effectively. Un- 
der matrix sampling or an item-sampling plan, a universe of 
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test Items is subdivided Into multiple test forms with each form 
administered to a certain number of examinees selected ran- 
domly from the population of examinees. Although each exam- 
inee is administered only a portion of the test items in the total 
pool, the results from each subtest may be used to estimate the 
parameters of the universe scores, such as the mean, variance, 
and associated standard errors. 

Item-sampling procedures have several advantages over the 
conventional testing procedure. First, since in item sampling 
no student takes more than a small portion of the total item 
pool, the test takes less classroom instructional time, is less 
fatiguing to students, and results in greater cooperation from 
students and school authorities. Second, since it allows for 
testing a large number of questions, It results in a comprehen- 
sive assessment leading to more content-related information. 
Third, it produces more reliable group scores/ Lord (1962) 
showed that for a fixed number of student-item confrontations, 
the group mean of the item domain Is estimated most reliably 
when the size of the item subset is one, that is, when each item 
is taken by a different sample of students. Greater reliability is 
achieved because item responses tend to be positively corre- 
lated over the population: two items presented to one student 
will not generally supply as much information about the mean 
of Uie item domain as two items presented to different stu- 
dents. 

THE CAP S ITEM-SAMPLING DESIGN 

As of spring 1990, the California Assessment Program adminis- 
ters tests in reading, written expression, and mathematics an- 
nually In Grades 3, 6, 8, and 12, Also, science and history- 
social science are assessed at Grade 8, and direct writing is 
assessed at Grades 8 and 12, The assessment program uses a 
nonoverlapping item-sampling design (see Pandey, 1974; Pandey 
and Carlson, 1975, 1983) for student assessment. Since the 
assessment program provides Information to all schools "small 
and large," all students are tested rather than a sample of 
students. Table 6-1 shows the total number of questions and 
the number of forms in each of the content areas for each 
grade tested. 

From Table 6-1 it is apparent that the Survey of Basic 
Skills: Grade 3 (1980 version) consists of a total of 1,020 items— 
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240 in reading, 420 In written expression, and 360 in math- 
ematics — divided into thirty unique test forms. Under the item- 
sampling procedure, each test form consists of a total of 34 
questions made up of 8 questions in reading, 14 questions in 
written expression, and 12 questions in mathematics. Each 
form of the test is constructed to have an equal number of easy 



Table 6-1 

Number of Questions and Test Forms of CAP Tests 
at Grades 3, 6, 8, and 12 





Grade 3 


Grade 6 


ft r fid a ft 
wi out? o 


Grade 12 


Total 


First year administered 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1987 




Content areas tested 












English-language arts 






X* 


X* 




Reading 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Written expression 


X 


X 








Direct writing assessment 






198*7 


1988 




Mathematics 


X 


X 




X 




History-social science 






1985 






Science 






1986 






Number of forms 


OA 

30 


40 


Oft 

60 


24 


154 


Items per form 


34 


31 


36 


26" 




rotai items 


1,020 


1.240 


2.160 


606 


5,026 


Items per form by content 












Reading 


8 


10 


6 


10 




Written expression 


14 


9 


4(editing) 


4(editing) 




Mathematics 


12 


12 


7 


10 




History-social science 






10 






Science 






9 






Number of skill scores 












Reading 


27 


54 


13 


13 


107 


Written expression 


34 


39 






73 


Direct writing assessment 






33 


17 


50 


Mathematics 


29 


50 


40 


9 


128 


History-social science 






41 




41 


Science 






40 




40 


Total skill scores 


90 


143 


167 


39 


439 


Supplementary information 












Sex 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Mobility 


X 


X 


X 


X 




English-language fluency 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Other language spoken 


X 


X 


X 


X 




SES— Parent occupation 


X 


X 








SES— Parent education 






X 


X 




Special program particip. 


X 


X 


X 






Time reading 




X 


X 


X 





continued or next page 
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Table 6-1 — Continued 





Grade 3 


Grade 6 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


Total 


First year administered 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1987 




Supplementary Info. Con t 












Time watching TV 




X 


x 


X 




Time on homework 




X 


X 


X 




Writing assignments 




X 


X 


X 




Attitude toward subjects 


X 


X 








Ethnic background 




X 


X 


X 




Courses completed 








X 




Extracurricular activities 








X 




Grades repeated 


X 










Special math questions 




X 








Post high school activities 








X 




School climate 






X 






Open-ended mathematics 








X 





NOTES 

(*) At grades 8 and 12, reading and editing are combined into English-language arts 
(") 24 items per form plus two math computation items per each of 15 supplements (30 
computation items total) 



and difficult questions and consists of Items from all major skill 
areas— stratified by difficulty and content. For test administra- 
tion, the forms are stacked sequentially and are distributed to 
students in a manner similar to conventional tests. Since each 
student takes only one of the thirty forms containing 34 ques- 
tions, testing time is limited to only one class period. 

Since CAP administers tests to each student in each school, 
It allows for aggregating data to produce reports at the school 
and district levels. Although CAPs procedure could allow re- 
ports at the classroom level, no classroom reports are produced. 

The report shown in Figure 6-1 is the skill area report for a 
typical school, showing the total score along with the subscores 
useful for program diagnostic purposes. The subscores are 
shown with a band of 0.67 standard error of measurement 
around the point estimate to discourage overinterpretation of 
skill area scores. In general, if the skill area band is below the 
total score line, it reflects an area of relative weakness; simi- 
larly, if the band is clearly above the total score line, it reflects 
an area of relative strength. If the band overlaps the total score, 
it Is neither an area of relative weakness nor relative strength. 
The interpretation and meaning of these data must be Judged 
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professionally by curriculum experts before any curricular 
changes are made. The experts will take into consideration the 
importance of certain skill areas, their interrelationship with 
other skill areas, and the nature and relevance of the questions 
on the test. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE CAP 

As discussed earlier, the purpose of the CAP is to provide pro- 
grammatic information to schools, districts, and the state as a 
whole. The changes in the assessment program, therefore, should 
be seen in light of this purpose. 

Until 1972, achievement testing in California consisted of 
testing students in a variety of grades with one or more com- 
mercially published standardized tests* For example, in 1972, 
the CAP administered the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 
(CTBS), Form S at Grade 3; the CTBS, Form Q at Grade 6; and 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development (ITED) Form X, at Grade 
12. However, it was soon realized that the standardized tests 
did not match California's curriculum, A statewide task force 
was established to examine the content of these tests and to 
make recommendations to the legislature. On the basis of the 
recommendations of this task force, the California legislature 
mandated that the CAP develop tests that would be appropriate 
to assess the variety of curricular programs in California, 

Beginning in 1972, the California Assessment Program ini- 
tiated the development of new tests at Grades 3, 6, and 12, 
With the help of statewide committees, CAP developed test con- 
tent specifications at each grade level. For the sake of effi- 
ciency, CAP chose to lease questions from test publishers' item 
pools that matched the specifications, rather then writing its 
own questions. Since only reading was assessed at Grade 3, 
and reading, written expression, and mathematics were as- 
sessed at Grades 6 and 12, the use of leased publishers' items 
was reflected in the 1973 version of Grade 12 and the 1975 
version of Grade 6 tests. Because only items from the publisher's 
item bank were used, the committees soon realized that the 
tests were limiting in scope, as reflected in the test content 
specifications, because items reflecting the quality of California's 
curriculum were not available for many of the strands of 
mathematics. 
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In 1975, the CAP started developing Its own test Items wi th 
the help of statewide content area advisory committees consist- 
ing of educators throughout California, The CAP constructed 
its first instrument in mathematics at the third-grade level in 
1975, followed by the revision of the sixth-grade test in 1982, a 
new test at Grade 8 in 1984, and a revision of the twelfth-grade 
test in 1987. The following sections describe how the specifica- 
tions of test content and, therefore, the nature of questions on 
the test, have been changed from 1975 to 1987. 

THE CAP'S TEST CONSTRUCTION PROCEDURES 

The California Assessment Program began constructing its own 
test questions in 1975. Although from a mechanical aspect test 
construction procedures from 1975 to date have remained the 
same, significant substantive changes have taken place in the 
nature of questions since that time. The paragraphs below first 
describe the mechanics of test construction followed by the 
changes in the specification of test questions and the writing of 
those questions. 

Mechanics of Test Construction 

Following are the main steps in the CAFs test development 
process for mathematics: 

1, Establishing an assessment advisory committee. An as- 
sessment advisory committee is established consisting 
of curriculum specialists from the following groups: 
school districts, offices of county superintendents of 
schools, professional associations, the California State 
University, the University of California, and the state 
department of education. 

2. Reviewing existing cwriculai- and instructional materials. 
The CAP staff reviews the California Mathematics Frame- 
work, the state-adopted textbooks, county courses of 
study, and other curriculum materials, such as the Model 
Curriculum Guide, to prepare preliminary test content 
specifications. The members of the advisory committee 
review the specifications and help CAP staff write illus- 
trative test questions. 
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3, Establishing a test development team. In addition to the 
assessment advisory committee, an ad hoc item-writing 
team, consisting primarily of classroom teachers from 
the appropriate grade levels, is established. The teach- 
ers are selected from a pool established from the recom- 
mendations of the advisory committee members, direc- 
tors of the California Mathematics Projects, officers of 
the California Mathematics Council, the pool of appli- 
cants for the president's award in mathematics, and 
other mathematics educators having a stake in assess- 
ment. Approximately ten to fifteen teachers per grade 
level serve on the item- writing team. 

4, Writing test questions. The item-writing team members 
are given the task of writing items. Some members of 
the advisory committee who have a special interest in a 
specific grade level also participate in the item-writing 
process. 

Questions are written by the team members individu- 
ally or jointly in small groups. In certain hard-to-mea- 
sure concepts or problem-solving tasks, three or four 
members of the team may be engaged in discussion with 
perhaps two members of the team listening to the discus- 
sion, writing, and verifying with members discussing the 
concept that their item was the one under discussion. 

For example, in 1980 when the sixth -grade test was 
being revised, the discussion group felt that students 
performed quite well on questions related to mathemati- 
cal operations, but they did not understand what the 
different steps in the operation meant. The group wanted 
to provide a question in which the student did no com- 
putation but could interpret the results of a correctly 
performed calculation. After several trials, the item writer 
wrote the following question: 

130 students from Marie Curie School want to 
go to a school picnic, A school bus can cany 50 
students. John did the following calculation to 
find the number of buses needed for the picnic. 

2 

50) 130~~ 
100 
30 
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John's arithmetic is correct. How many buses 
will be needed to cany all the students? 

(A) 30 (B}3 (C)2 (D)2R30 
Of course, the above question is the final product 
after several reviews and edits. The point Is that an item 
like this requires collective thinking, checking, and vali- 
dation before It takes final shape. 

5. Reviewing and editing. The item-writing team members 
usually meet six to eight times for two or three days 
each over a period of nine to twelve month3. After the 
team members have completed the writing process, the 
advisory committee and the item-writing team jointly 
review the items. The questions are edited for clarity, 
appropriateness of response choices, and mathematics 
assessed by the items. After the committee review, the 
CAP staff reviews each item for consistency in format, 
correctness of artwork, and precision of technical writing. 

6. Field testing items. Usually the number of questions for 
field testing Is quite large. For example, during the test 
construction phase of the eighth-grade test between 1982 
and 1984, approximately fifteen hundred questions were 
field tested in mathematics. For field-testing purposes, 
the questions are distributed into short forms, each form 
consisting of approximately thirty-five items so as to be 
easily administered in one class period. Each form is 
balanced for content and difficulty so that the student 
sees each form as a complete test in mathematics. All 
California school districts are sent an invitation to par- 
ticipate in field testing. School districts are also asked if 
their teachers would be willing to participate in item 
review. In this process, teachers review the questions 
from two test forms for clarity and indicate the degree of 
instructional emphasis and appropriateness of these 
items as a measure of the effectiveness of their district's 
mathematics program. Of the approximately eight hun- 
dred school districts having an eighth-grade, five hun- 
dred volunteered to participate in field testing. Approxi- 
mately six hundred teachers reviewed the questions and 
approximately twenty thousand students participated in 
the field testing process. 

7. Calculating item statistics and compiling Jield review data. 
Numerous Item statistics, such as Item difficulty for 
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each item In the group as whole, are calculated. Item 
statistics are also arranged by subgroup of students* 
such as by sex. ethnic group, language fluency 
group » and socioeconomic category. Item correlation 
with the total test is also calculated for each group and 
for each response choice. Several bias Indices, indicat- 
ing the discrepancy between the performance of a par- 
ticular group and the total test population, are also 
calculated, 

8. Reviewing jield-tested items. Advisory committee mem- 
bers review the difficulty of each item and look for prob- 
lems such as bias, unclear wording, inappropriate re- 
sponse choices, or inconsistent formats among the items 
to assure that only the best items survive the analysis 
of the field test. The items are modified or deleted based 
on an indication of bias and inappropriate or misleading 
wordings. The committee uses field test data to Improve 
the overall quality of items. The modified items are field 
tested again to check whether the modifications have 
introduced additional unforeseen defects, 

9, Selecting the final set of Hems. The advisory committee 
members, working with the CAP staff, select the final 
set of test questions. The selected questions reflect the 
proportions of items according to an agreed-upon distri- 
bution of items as specified in the test content specifica- 
tions. For example, the distribution of items according 
to various reporting categories of mathematics for the 
sixth-, eighth-, and twelfth -grades (1984 version) is 
shown in Tables 6-2, 6-3, and 6-4 respectively. 



Table 6-2 

Skill Areas Assessed in Mathematics-— Grade 6 

L Counting, Numeration, and Place Value 
A. Skills 

1. Counting and numeration 

2. Place value 
8. Applications 

II. Nature of Numbers and Properties 

A. Skills 

1. Ordering and properties 

2. Classification of numbers 
8. Applications 
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III. Operations 

A. Skills 

1 . Addition/subtraction ot whole numbers 

2. Multiplication of whole numbers 

3. Division of whole numbers 

4. Addition/subtto on of decimals 

5. Multiplication/division of decimals 

6. Operations on fractions 

7. Percents and equivalent fractions and decimals 

B. Applications 

1 . One-step involving whole numbers 

2. One-step involving rational numbers 

3. Two (or more) sleps 

IV. Expressions, Equations, And Coordinate Graphs 

A. Skills 

1 . Expressions and equations 

2. Graphs and function tables 

B. Applications 

V. Geometry 

A. Skills 

1. Shapes and terminology 

2. Relationships 

B. Applications 

VI . Measurement 

A. Skiffs 

1. Metric units 

2. U.S. Customary units 

3. Perimeter, area, and volume 

B. Applications 

VII. Probability and Statistics 

A. Probability 

B. Statistics 

VIII. Tables, Graphs, and Integrated Applications 

A. Tables and graphs 

B. Integrated applications 

IX, Problem Solving 

A. Formulation 

B. Analysis and strategy 

C. Interpretation 

0. Solution of problems 



Table 6-3 

Skill Areas Assessed in Mathematics— Grade 8 
(Total number of questions: 466) 



I. Numbers 



A. Skills/concepts 

1 . Order relations and classification 

2. Number theory 

3. Properties 



Percent 
15 
10 



3 
4 
3 



B. Applications 



5 
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Table 6-3 — Continued 

Percent 

It. Operations 15 



A. Skills/concepts 7 

1. Whole and rational numbers 4 

2. Per cents, proportions, and 3 
conversions 

B. Applications 8 

1. One-step 4 

2. Two or more steps 4 

ML Algebra 15 

A. Skills/concepts 10 

1. Expressions and equations 5 

2. Graphs and (unctions 5 

B. Applications 5 

IV, Geometry 15 

A. Skills/concepts 10 

1. Geometric terms and figures 4 

2. Geometric relationships and postulates 6 

B. Applications 5 

V, Measurement 9 

A. Skills/concepts 6 

1. Units and estimations 3 

2. Measurement of perimeter, area, and volume 3 

B. Applications 3 

VI. Probability and Statistics 8 

A. Probability 4 

B. Statistics 4 

VII. Tables, Graphs and Integrated Applications 7 

A. Tables and graphs 4 

B. Integrated applications 3 

Vill. Problem solving 16 

A. Formulation of a problem 4 

B. Analysis of a problem 4 

C. Strategies 5 

D. Interpretation 3 



Table e-4 
Reporting Categories 
Survey of Academic Skills: Grade 12 
Mathematics 

I. Problem Solving/Reasoning [25%] 

A. Problem formulation 

B. Analysis and strategies 

C. Interpretation of solutions 

D. Nonroutine problems/synthesis of routine applications 

II. Understandings end Applications [75%} 
A. Numbers and Operations [14%] 

1. Nature of real numbers 

2. Selection and use of operations on real numbers 
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B. Patterns, Functions, and Algebra (17%) 

1. Patterns 

2. Relations, (unctions, and graphs 

3. Algebra 

C. Data Organization and Interpretation [18%) 

1 . Organizing data as graphs and charts 

2. Statistics 

3. Probability and systematic counting 

D. Measurement, Geometry, and Spatial Relationships (18%) 

1. Mensuration 

2. Geometric and spatial relationships 

E. Logical Reasoning [8%] 

1. Quantifiers, Connectives, and Relationships 

2. Using deductive and inductive reasoning 



10. Reviewing the selected questions. The f nal set of ques- 
tions Is then subjected to another review by CAP staff 
and testing professionals. In addition, a variety of item 
statistics are examined In the search for otherwise un- 
detected defects and sources of bias. The questions are 
also reviewed by experts for linguistic, ethnic, and gen- 
der bias. 

Test Content Specifications 

Test content specifications are the blueprint for test item con- 
struction. The test content specifications denote the depth and 
breadth of what is considered important for assessment. They 
are also the bridge between curriculum/instruction on the one 
hand and assessment on the other. In other words, test content 
specifications serve as the main evidence to establish content 
validity of a test instrument. 

The reader will discern that the procedures for delineating 
test content specifications in the CAP have gone through changes 
over time. These changes reflect the prevailing tension between 
the concerns of policy makers and the concerns of mathemat- 
ics educators. 

Specifications in 1975: Grade 3 Test Development. During 
the period in which the third-grade test was developed, the 
prevailing philosophy of test development was that in order for 
the tests to be accepted by a vast majority of districts for their 
program evaluation, the test must match what was actually 
being taught in their classrooms. Furthermore, since what was 
being taught in the classrooms was based on state-adopted 
textbooks, the content of the test had to be limited to what 
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appeared in most textbooks. Therefore, the test content specifi- 
cations were written based upon the content appearing in state- 
adopted textbooks at the time. 

Figures 6-2a, 6-2b, and 6-3a, L 3b show the pages appear- 
ing in the draft Test Content SpeciiicaUons-OperatlOiis for the 
Third-Grade Test (1980 version). In Figures 6-2a and 6-3a, one 
column provides the page numbers of the textbook containing 
a particular topic. Figures 6-2a, 6-2b and 6-3a, 6-3b show* in 
particular that certain mathematical content, such as basic 
arithmetic, < ppeared in all textbooks; however, topics such as 
problem solving and modeling did not appear in any of the 
books, or appeared In only one or two books. Before developing 
the final test content specifications* a random sample of teach- 
ers from throughout the state was surveyed to determine the 
degree of emphasis they placed on each skill and whether they 
would like that skill to be measured as part of the statewide 
assessment. The resulting specifications were quite narrow in 
the sense that important mathematical topics, such as problem 
solving and modeling, were not taught in most classrooms. 

Specifications in 1980: Grade 6 Test Development, The 
test content specifications for the sixth-grade test, developed 
between 1978 and 1980, were derived from the Mathematics 
Framework for California Public Schools rather than exclusively 
from the content analysis of commonly used state-adopted text- 
books. The Agenda for Action, published by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, was also influential in develop- 
ing the test content specifications, As a result, it was determined 
appropriate to include a problem-solving subtest, such as prob- 
lem formulation, problem analysis, and problem interpretation, 
in addition to an emphasis on routine and nonroutine problem- 
solving skills. The specifications also included skills in geom- 
etry, algebra, measurement, and probability and statistics. Table 
6-2 above shows the content outline of the sixth-grade test. 

Specifications in 1984: Grade 8 Test Development, The 
test content specifications for the eighth-grade test, developed 
between 1981 and 1984, were based on the Mathematics Frame- 
work for California Public Schools and the Model Curriculum 
Guide, The rationale for the test content specifications was 
based on three major concerns: (I) a general concern for "excel- 
lence* in that all children deserve a decent education involving 
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higher-level thinking, problem solving, and understanding; (2) 
a commitment to research that expands knowledge and under- 
standing of how students develop thinking skills and learn to 
solve problems; and (3) a concern that the quality of test ques- 
tions was less than desirable on standardized tests. 

The theme of higher expectations and improved achieve- 
ment is addressed in the Mathematics Framework for California 
Public Schools (1985), which states: 

The mathematics program recommended in this frame- 
work reflects raised expectations for student achieve- 
ment. The goal for all students is to be able to use 
mathematics with confidence; therefore, every student 
must be instructed in the fundamental concepts of each 
strand of mathematics and no student limited to the 
computational aspects of the number strand, . , . Most 
students will go beyond the fundamental concepts to 
achieve deeper and broader capability in mathematics, 
but even the less capable students, by learning these 
concepts, will have appropriate experiences in all of the 
strands. They must not, for example, be deprived of 
work in geometry or probability in order to have more 
practice with narrow computational skills. Rather, they 
will continue to learn the new concepts of all of the 
strands and to integrate those concepts into their un- 
derstanding throughout their school careers This ex- 
pectation applies to all students, including students with 
special needs and those who come from groups who f 
have historically been underre presented in upper level 
mathematics courses, (p. 3) 

In addition to the concern for excellence, a major emphasis 
of the Mathematics Framework for California Public Schools: Kin- 
dergarten Through Grade Twelve (1985) and the Mathematics 
Model Curriculum Guide (1987) is teaching for understanding. 
The theme of teaching for understanding is stated in the Math- 
ematics Framework for California Public Schools (1985): 

Teaching for understanding emphasizes the relationships 
among mathematical skills and concepts and leads .stu- 
dents to approach mathematics with a common-sense 
attitude, understanding not only how but also why skills 
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are applied. Mathematical rules, formulas* and proce- 
dures are not powerful tools in isolation, and students 
who are taught them out of any context are burdened 
by a growing list of separate items that have narrow 
application. Students who are taught to understand the 
structure and logic of mathematics have more flexibility 
and are able to recall adapt, or even recreate rules 
because they see the larger pattern. Finally, these stu- 
dents can apply rules, formulas, and procedures to solve 
problems, a major goal of this framework, (p. 12) 

The concern for excellence and an emphasis on under- 
standing in the Framework resulted in a consensus that the 
eighth-grade test must have the following characteristics. 

• In computational questions, emphasis was placed on 
the understanding of an arithmetic operation rather 
than on performing an algorithmic manipulation. Most 
of the questions can be answered mentally if the stu- 
dent has a clear understanding of arithmetic opera- 
tions and symbols. 

• Test questions reflected a level of achievement and 
sophistication consistent with a mathematics program 
that eliminates the repetition of content from one grade 
level to the next unless there is an increase in depth 
or breadth. 

• Test questions were designed to assess not only the 
arithmetic computational skills, but also the skills in- 
volved in pre-algebra, geometry, measurement, logic, 
and probability and statistics. 

• Special emphasis was placed on the assessment of 
problem -solving processes, such as problem formula- 
tion* problem analysis, interpretation of results, and 
on problem-solving questions, including routine and 
nonroutine problems. 

The art of writing questions in problem solving and other 
hard-to-measure areas was influenced by the work of Lester 
(1978, 1982), Lesh (1983), Mayer (1983), Newell and Simon 
(1972), Polya (1957. 1965), Resnick (1983), Schoenfeld (1982), 
Sternberg (1981, 1983), and Silver (1982). Pandey (1983) de- 
scribed the Implications of research in problem solving for 
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assessment. The California Assessment Program's efforts to im- 
prove the quality of test questions were aided by the work of 
the MAAC members and through the review of test items by 
Alan Hoffen University of Oregon; Thomas Romberg, University 
of Wisconsin; James Wilson, University of Georgia; and Mary 
Kay Corbitt. East Tennessee State University, 

Specifications in 1987: Grade 12 Test Development. The 
test content specifications for the twelfth-grade test, developed 
between 1983 and 1985* was based on the desire to raise 
expectations for all students and to develop mathematical power 
in students before they graduate from high school. The Frame- 
work (1985) defines mathematical power as follows: 

To enable all graduates to meet current and future de- 
mands, mathematics education must focus on students* 
capacity to make use of what they have learned in all 
settings. Mathematical power which involves the ability 
to discern mathematical relationships, reason logically, 
and use mathematical techniques effectively, must be 
the central concern of mathematics education and must 
be the context in which skills are developed, (p. 1) 

The major difference between the revised twelfth-grade CAP 
test— now called Survey of Academic Skills, Grade 12, and the 
older version called the Survey of Basic Skills, Grade 12, is that 
the new test emphasizes understanding of mathematical con- 
cepts and problem solving— a shift in emphasis similar to that 
of the eighth-grade test. The specifications were written and 
test questions were designed to measure what students under- 
stand about the mathematical concepts and skills they have 
learned from kindergarten through Grade 12 and how well they 
can use this learned mathematics in familiar and unfamiliar 
problem situations. The test was designed to assess students 1 
abilities to estimate, to discern relationships, and to use num- 
ber sense in the evaluation and interpretation of intermediate 
and final results of a problem-solving process. It requires stu- 
dents to use higher-level thinking skills and therefore provides 
a measure of their ability to do so in a mathematical setting as 
opposed to providing a measure only of their ability to perform 
rote mathematical algorithms which they may do correctly but 
do not understand. Table 4 shows the skill areas reported for 
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the twelfth-grade test. In comparing the skill areas reported for 
Grade 12 with the skill areas reported for the sixth- or eighth - 
grade test (Tables 6-2 and 6-3), It is interesting to note that 
problem solving was the skill area reported first, followed by 
another major skill area, understanding. 

The Art of Questioning 

To appreciate how the CAP has evolved over a period of years, 
we will examine relationships among test specifications, the 
nature of the questions, and the reporting categories over a 
period of fifteen years. In the CAP'S evolution, it should be 
emphasized that CAP test designers have cr stently sought 
to blend Into their assessment instruments J most current 
knowledge about our understanding of the nature of math- 
ematics, theories of learning, art of test construction, and pro- 
gram improvement strategies. 

Early Developments 

Third-grade test development in 1975 was heavily Influenced 
by the writings of Popham (1973) si\d Millman (1974), who 
recommended rigorous specifications to ensure that each Item 
be a true reflection of the Intended skill to be measured. The 
structure of the test content specifications was derived using 
the traditional content-by- process matrix. For example, the con- 
tent categories for the third-grade specifications were the strands 
of mathematics specified in the California Mathematics Frame- 
work for Kindergarten through Grade Twelve (1985) — Number, 
Algebra, Geometry, Measurement, Probability and Statistics, 
and Logic. The process categories were computation/knowledge 
of facts, comprehension, and applications. Detailed specifica- 
tions were generated for each cell of the content-by-process 
matrix. As shown in Figures 6-2a and 6-2b, the item specifica- 
tions were very structured in the specificity of the performance 
mode and characteristics of distractors. The performance mode 
described the limits of the item stem of a multiple-choice ques- 
tion, and dlstractor characteristics described the various ways 
of constructing the Incorrect choices for the Item. 

This method of test construction resulted in a large number 
of items, each Item designed to measure a discrete skill de- 
scribed in the specification. The collection of items in a sub- 
domain, such as functions* contributed to the sub-domain 
scores. 
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This analytical approach toward test construction is based 
on the assumption that a single content area, such as math- 
ematics, can be divided into measurable minuscule bits and 
pieces, that a sampling of behaviors from the content -by- pro- 
cess matrix could be generalized to the population of behaviors, 
and that the diagnostic information generated from sub-do- 
main scores will be useful for improving a school's program. 

This method of constructing achievement tests has long 
proved useful. It is still useful in situations where instruction is 
not ^corrupted* by how tests are constructed, or where test 
validity is not tampered with by revealing the exact content of 
the test. However, in situations of high stakes testing, as in 
situations where teachers or administrators are held account- 
able for student achievement, the analytical approach is unde- 
sirable. When the test questions can be replicated through 
precise test specifications and the results reported for a large 
number of narrowly defined skill areas, the message is con- 
veyed that learning can be improved by teaching bits and pieces 
of information. In many situations, rather than teaching to 
desirable curriculum practices, teachers resort to "multiple- 
choice* instruction because of the form of the assessment in- 
strument. 

Recent Developments 

In recent years, as in the development of the twelfth-grade test 
implemented in 1985, criteria for item specifications take into 
account the emerging role of high stake tests. The criteria can 
be traced to three main concerns: 

1. Test questions must reflect the current view of the 
nature of mathematics. This view emphasizes un- 
derstanding, thinking, and problem solving that 
require students to see mathematical connections 
in a situation-based problem and to be able to 
monitor their own thinking processes to accom- 
plish the task efficiently. This requires that test 
questions have the following characteristics: 

•They assess thinking, understanding, and prob- 
lem solving in a situational setting as opposed to 
algorithmic manipulation and recall of facts. 

•They assess the interconnection among math- 
ematical concepts and the outside world. 
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2. Test questions must reflect the current under- 
standing of how children learn. The current view 
of instruction and learning assumes that children 
are active learners and engage in creating their 
own meaning during the instructional process. This 
requires that test questions have the following 
characteristics: 

• They must be engaging. 

• They must be situational and based upon real- 
life applications. 

• They must have multiple-entry points in the sense 
that students at various levels in their math- 
ematical sophistication should be able to answer 
the question. 

• They allow students to explore difficult problems 
and students' explorations are rewarded. 

• They allow students to answer correctly in di- 
verse ways according to their experiences, rather 
than requiring a single answer. 

3. Test questions must support good classroom in- 
struction and not lend themselves to distortion of 
curriculum. Good curriculum practices require that 
test questions have the following characteristics: 

•They must be exemplars of good instructional 
practices. 

• They should be able to reveal what students know 
and how they can be helped to learn more 
mathematics. 

Questions having these characteristics have been christened 
by Honig (1985) as "power items." Such questions cannot be 
measured by the typical test comprising thirty- to sixty-seeond 
multiple-choice questions. However, multiple -choice questions 
requiring two to four minutes can be developed that have most 
of the characteristics described above. Examples 1 and 2 (see 
Appendix D) are questions of the type appearing in the twelfth- 
grade test, the Survey of Academic Skills: Grade 12. In the 
twelfth -grade test, CAP also uses open-ended questions that 
require 12 to 15 minutes for students to answer. Example 3 
has been taken from the 1987-88 version of the test, which has 
been discussed in detail in A Question of Thinking (California 
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State Department of Education, 1989). Example 4, shown in 
Appendix D, also shows the response of one student on this 
question. 

CAP Instruments in the Future. This paper describes CAP 
tesL development procedures prior to 1989. The CAP is cur- 
rently revising tests at Grades 3, 6, 8, and 12 and introducing 
a new test at Grade 10. Besides the new type of multiple-choice 
questions, the revised tests will have open-ended and perfor- 
mance-type questions. In addition, portfolio assessment in math- 
ematics is being explored as an alternative. Sample perfor- 
mance tasks and guidelines for the portfolio can be obtained by 
writing to the author. 
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Assessing Students' Learning in Courses 
Using Graphics Tools: A Preliminary 
Research Agenda 



Sharon L Senk 



Recently mathematics educators have called for the use of 
calculator &nd covnputer graphing technology in mathematics 
classes, and several software and curriculum development 
projects have attempted to transform these recommendations 
Into reality. However, until now there has been little system- 
atic study of how teaching, learning, and assessment in courses 
using such graphics tools are affected by the technology. This \ 
paper describes a preliminary agenda developed by research- 
ers In the field for assessing students learning in courses 
using graphics tools. Included are suggested investigations of 
student and teacher outcomes and a discussion of method- 
ological issues. 



In recent years there have been many calls for the reform of 
mathematics education in the United States. Among the most 
consistent recommendations is that mathematics programs take 
advantage of the power of calculators and computers (College 
Board, 1985: Fey, 1984; NCTM, 1980, 1989). Specifically, func- 
tion graphing tools available on calculators and computers are 
suggested as a means to produce both a richer mathematics 
curriculum and a deeper understanding of mathematics with- 
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out having to use valuable time In mathematics classes for a 
study of computer programming (Demana & Waits, 1990; Fey, 
1989; Kaput, 1989; Waits & T-mana, 1989). 

These calls for using graphing technology have been accom- 
panied by several research and development projects. The Edu- 
cational Technology Center has developed software called Visu- 
alizing Algebra: The Function Analyzer (Harvey, Schwartz, & 
Verushalmy, 1988) and used it to study students 1 conceptions 
and misconceptions of scale in graphs (Goldenberg, 1988). Fey 
and Heid (1987) are developing booklets for students, guides 
for teachers, and correlated computer software for elementary 
algebra. The University of Chicago School Mathematics Project 
(UCSMP) has developed a course called Functions, Statistics 
and Trigonometry with Computers (Rubenstein et al., 1988) in 
which students use as tools any standard graphing software, a 
statistics package, and BASJC programs. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Calculator and Computer Precalculus (C 2 PC) Project has 
developed software (Waits & Demana, 1988) and designed a 
precalculus text (Demana & Waits, 1989) that can be used with 
its software or a graphics calculator at both the high school 
and college levels. During the 1988-89 academic year, each of 
the latter three groups studied the effects of their materials on 
learning and teaching in regular classroom settings (Demana, 
et aL, in preparation: Lynch, Fischer* & Green, 1989; Sarther, 
Hedges, & Stodolsky. in preparation). 

Materials based on graphing tools such as those above are 
reshaping the profession's conceptions of what we ought to 
teach, what we can teach, and how we can teach it (Fey, 1989). 
They allow students to explore "advanced" mathematical func- 
tions without having to master much prerequisite algebraic 
manipulation. Making graphs becomes a tool for solving other 
problems, rather than an end in itself. From exploring multiple 
instances, generalizations can be formed; and, conversely, in- 
stances of proposed generalizations can be tested quickly using 
graphing tools. 

Surprisingly, there has been little discussion among math- 
ematics educators of the methods and materials used to assess 
learning and teaching in such environments. Goldenberg (1988) 
reports that he found little in the research literature on learn- 
ing or teaching about graphing functions in any environment — 
with or without computers. 
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At present there are no nationally available mathematics 
tests that require calculator or computer use. The Mathemati- 
cal Association of America s Calculator -Based Placement Test 
Program Project and the College Board's Mathematics Achieve- 
ment Test Committee are presently developing tests that in- 
clude calculator- active items. Such tests demand changes from 
typical achievement tests in the types of problems that can and 
cannot be included (Harvey, 1989). In each case, however, the 
tests being developed consist only of multiple-choice items and 
assume that students have only a non-graphics calculator avail- 
able. In addition, these tests are designed to assess students' 
knowledge of the present mathematics curriculum where cal- 
culator and computer use may not have been an integral part 
of the course. Furthermore, no guidelines exist for assessment 
of student learning in calculator- or computer-based courses. 
Recently, the NCTM (1989) has called for broadening our view 
of appropriate assessment techniques in all areas of mathemat- 
ics, Senk (1989) and Wiske et al. (1988) have called for further 
research on techniques and instruments for assessing students' 
learning in advanced technological environments. 

Call for a Meeting 

Given the needs outlined above, funding was secured from the 
National Center for Research in Mathematical Sciences Educa- 
tion for a meeting to discuss ways of assessing the impact of 
function graphing tools on students' learning. The meeting took 
place on December 15-16, 1988, on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, with the following people participating: 

Dora Aksoy, Department of Education, The University of 
Chicago: 

James Flanders. Department of Mathematics and Sta- 
tistics, Western Michigan University; 

E. Paul Goldenberg. Education Development Center, New- 
ton, MA; 

John G. Harvey, Department of Mathematics, University 
of Wisconsin— Madison; 

M. Kathleen Held, Department of Curriculum and In- 
struction, Pennsylvania State University; 
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Catherine Sarther, Departments of Mathematics and 
Education, Mount Mary College; 

Sharon L. Senk, Department of Education, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago; 

Bert K. Waits, Department of Mathematics, The Ohio 
State University; and 

Orit Zaslavsky, Department of Education in Technology 
and Science, Technion, Israel. 

The contributions of Goldenberg, Harvey, Heid, Senk, and 
Waits to issues related to graphing technology are noted above. 
At the time of the meeting Aksoy, Flanders, and Sarther were 
all doctoral students at the University of Chicago working with 
the University of Chicago School Mathematics Project, Aksoy 
and Flanders were editors, and Sarther was coordinator of the 
1988-89 field study of Functions, Statistics, and Trigonometry 
with Computers (Rubenstein et al., 1988). Zaslavsky was a 
postdoctoral researcher at the Learning Research and Develop- 
ment Center, University of Pittsburgh, working on a review of 
the literature on functions and graphs in mathematics 
(Leinhardt, Zaslavsky, & Stein, in press). 

The two main questions this meeting addressed with re- 
spect to algebra and precal cuius courses based on function 
graphing tools were: 

1. What are the fundamental goals to be assessed? 
(What are the core content, processes, and be- 
liefs?) 

2. How should we go about assessing them? (What 
kinds of problems or situations appropriately mea- 
sure these goals? What techniques enable the re- 
searcher or teacher to uncover likely causes of 
students' difficulties? To what extent should as- 
sessment instruments use graphing technology? 
To what extent should assessment be done with- 
out access to graphing tools?) 

Both the funding agency and the participants hoped that the 
meeting would encourage the formation of an ^invisible college" 
of researchers interested in this topic who would continue to 
collaborate on common interests even after the meeting was 
over. 
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Summary of Discussion 

Between them the participants had used graphing technology 
with students at each level from Grade 9 through the college 
sophomore level. During the first part of the meeting each par- 
ticipant described briefly his or her experiences using this tech- 
nology and some issues his or her own project faced related to 
the use of graphing tools. 

Virtually everyone agreed that research or curriculum de- 
velopment projects could not (or at least, should not) infuse 
graphing technology into a secondary or college course without 
changing some of the original curricular goals. In particular, 
participants agreed that courses which use graphing technol- 
ogy in significant ways should, in comparison to standard 
courses, increase emphasis on realistic applications of math- 
ematics; they should also focus on problems that encourage 
exploration and conjecturing, and decrease emphasis on many 
traditional manipulative skills. 

The following were identified as issues faced by students 
and teachers in all the projects represented at the meeting: 

1 . mastering the technology itself (ease of use is criti- 
cal for implementation) 

2. balancing exact and approximate answers, coping 
with multiple answers 

3. putting the control of instruction and learning more 
with students than ever before 

4. worrying about long term effects of less manipula- 
tive skill and more graphical representation on 
students' performance in subsequent courses. 

Based on the research of Fey and Held (1987), Goldenberg 
(1988), and Leinhardt, Zaslavsky, and Stein (in press), scaling 
seems to be a large issue early in the study of functions and 
graphs. Beginning algebra students seem to need instruction 
on how changes in scale do not change the values on the 
graph, but only their perception of its shape or the amount of 
the graph they can see on the screen. Beginning algebra stu- 
dents in courses that use graphics tools also seem to need 
more explicit instruction than they do in traditional algebra 
courses on deciding what scale to use on graphs. However, 
scaling seems to be much less an issue by the time a student 
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reaches a precalculus course in - h school or college, Harvey 
and Waits reported that older stuuents seem to have few diffi- 
culties changing the scale on a viewing window so a complete 
graph can be seen. 

A Preliminary Research Agenda 

The discussion then turned to the need for research on issues 
related to assessment in courses that use graphing technology. 
Participants agreed that a useful point of departure for this 
discussion was Standard 6 on Functions (NCTM, 1989). Our 
recommendations for research are grouped into two areas. 
Under student and teacher outcomes, we include what we be- 
lieve to be the most important goals with respect to both con- 
tent and process for courses which emphasize graphs and func- 
tions. Under methodological issues, we identify how we believe 
we should go about investigating student and teacher outcomes. 

Student and Teacher Outcomes. We recommend that stud- 
ies be developed to investigate the effects of graphing technol- 
ogy on the ability of students to: 

1. interpret information from graphs alone, that is, 
without algebraic formulation 

2. translate across representations, that is, from one 
tabular, graphical, function rule, or physical con- 
text to another 

3. generate examples of particular types of functions, 
for example, linear or exponential functions 

4. discuss the effects of changes in the viewing rect- 
angle on their perception of the shape of a graph 
or the nature of its properties 

5. solve equations or inequalities, or systems of equa- 
tions or inequalities by both standard paper-and- 
pencil algorithms and graphical means 

6. use graphs to hypothesize whether two algebraic 
expressions are identically equal 

7. for a given function, describe its properties (be- 
havior), for example, intercepts, maxima/minima, 
end behavior, points of discontinuity 

8. describe the effects of parameter changes on a 
function within whatever representation system is 
used. 
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We also recommend that research address the impact of 
graphing technology on students': 

9. frequency and proficiency of use of such technol- 
ogy 

TO. ability to generate higher-order questions about 
functions 

1 1 . ability to justify conclusions both visually, using a 
graphing tool, and deductively, based on proper- 
ties of functions 

12. beliefs about mathematics, for example, the ex- 
tent to which it is fun, dynamic, or evolving 

13. attitudes toward learning mathematics, such as 
confidence or persistence. 

We further recommend that research investigate the impact 
of graphing technology on teachers': 

1 4. frequency and proficiency of use of such technology 

15. structure of class time (we hypothesize less one- 
way lecture, and more discussion and attention to 
students questions) 

16. beliefs about mathematics, for example, the ex- 
tent to which it is fun, dynamic, or evolving 

17. beliefs about learning and teaching, such as, the 
willingness to give messier examples, or the will- 
ingness to say, "1 don't know" 

18. ability to assess what students are learning, what 
misconceptions they have, and how students ac- 
quire their knowledge. 

Methodological Issues. We believe that assessment of teach- 
ing and learning in courses using graphing tools should ad- 
dress the following issues. 

1. Development of instruments. Three types of instruments 
are suggested for assessing students* knowledge of the 
content above: (a) items presented electronically, say on 
a computer, on which the student also has access to 
graphing tools; (b) items presented on paper that a stu- 
dent may respond to with access to graphing tools; and 
(c) items done completely by paper and pencil without 
access to graphing tools. Comparing results of studies 
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using all three types of Items will reveal how much more 
information about a students abilities a graphing utility 
makes available and will help determine the financial 
and time costs of each type of assessment instrument. 
Concomitant with the development of instruments that 
encourage use of graphing technology, we must also 
develop new instalments that assess the knowledge we 
want students to be able to apply without access to 
sophisticated technology. For both "button pushing" and 
"lead pushing" knowledge we encourage the develop- 
ment of both short-answer and longer, more elaborate 
open-ended assessment items, 

2. Variations in the teclmology itself Studies should be con- 
ducted to compare and contrast ease of use of graphing 
calculators and different configurations of graphing soft- 
ware and hardware and their effects on learning and 
teaching. In particular, the effects of software that allow 
several views of a graph simultaneously, or simulta- 
neous views of graph and table of values, should be 
studied. 

3, Duration of study. Both short-term and longitudinal stud- 
ies with multiple-time-point data are suggested. The 
former allows researchers to get quick feedback and 
make revisions in curriculum or instruction based on 
unsatisfactory results. The latter is necessary to study 
cumulative effects, 

4, Nature of the research. Both basic research (e.g., labora- 
tory or case studies) and classroom research (e.g., cur- 
riculum evaluation) are necessary. Laboratory research 
using state-of-the-art hardware, software, and delivery 
systems, and a small number of students allows investi- 
gators to probe more deeply into what is ultimately pos- 
sible for teaching, learning, and assessment. Classroom 
research using the best commercially available products 
and normal classroom conditions allows policy makers 
to think about what is realistic in the immediate future. 

5. Cooperative efforts. Research on the effects of technol- 
ogy on learning or on methods of assessment using 
calculators and computers should be shared with and, 
on some occasions, conducted with the cooperation of 
professional organizations, such as the National Council 
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of Teachers of Mathematics or the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America, and testing agencies, such as the 
Educational Testing Service, 

Outreach and Communication 

The participants suggested the following activities as appropri- 
ate next steps toward implementing the above research and 
development agenda: 

1« Propose a symposium sharing the above ideas, 
and some of the results of our own investigations 
at the 1989 Psychology of Mathematics Educa- 
tion/North American Chapter Meeting PME/NA 
meeting. 

2. Encourage dialogue with others interested in re- 
search and development activities related to graph- 
ing technology and assessment. 

3. Pick some abilities on the preceding lUc of student 
outcomes, develop items measuring those abili- 
ties, and share items and results with each other, 

4. Lobby for the use of calculators and computers 
and for technology-based tests on national, state, 
and local assessments, and college entrance and 
placement exams. 

5. Define fundamental "lead pushing" skills related 
to graphing and functions and work to have items 
measuring them incorporated into standard as- 
sessment instruments. 

6. Write a position paper on issues related to assess- 
ment for publication in professional journals, for 
instance, in the "Soundoff section of the Math- 
ematics Teacher. 

As of this time (June 1990), we have accomplished Item 1 
and have made some progress on Items 2 to 5. Waits and Senk 
shared with the other participants copies of their texts (Demana 
& Waits, 1989; Rubenstein et ah. 1988) and selected tests used 
in program evaluation. (See Figures 7-1 and 7-2). Harvey and 
Senk organized a symposium on Changes in Student Assess- 
ment Occasioned by Function Graphing Tools at the PME/NA 
meeting held in September 1989, in which they, Held, and 
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Waits participated. At the meeting the four decided to share 
items and results from their work with the hope of collecting an 
item bank that might eventually be used as a source for re- 
search or classroom or program evaluation. Harvey continues 
to work through the Mathematical Association of America on 
lobbying the College Board to incorporate use of technology on 
instruments developed by the Educational Testing Service, Waits 
has organized two conferences on Technology in Collegiate Math- 
ematics* and plans to host a third in November 1990, Finally, 
Harvey and Senk are preparing an analysis of assessment is- 
sues related to functions and graphs for another publication. 



1 . Use the graph to solve /(x) > g{x). 

A. x>0 

B. -2<x<7 

C. x<-2orx>7 

D. 3<x<30 

E. x<3orx^30 



V 









2. Which one of the following could represent a complete graph of /(x) = x3 + ax 
where a is a real number? 
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Figure 7-1. Sample multiple choice items testing graphical Knowledge of functions 
(Oeniana & Waits, 1989). Used with permission. 
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1 . (a) Determine to the nearest tenth the zeroes of the function defined by f(x) = x* 
~2x a ~10x + 5. 

(b) Explain your method. 



2. The polynomial function A defined by A(x) - -0015 3 + .1058x gives the approxi- 
mate alcohol concentration (in percent) in an average person's bloodstream x 
hours after drinking about 250 ml of 100-proof whiskey. The function is approxi- 
mately valid for values of x between 0 and 8. How many hours after the consump- 
tion of this much alcohol would the perct ige of alcohol in a person's blood be 
the greatest? Express the answer correc ■ the nearest tenth, and explain hew 
you got your answer. 



Figure 7-2. Sample open-ended items testing ability to use technology to solve prob- 
lems about functions (Sarther. Hedges. & Stodofsky, in preparation). U^ed 
with permission. 
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We must ensure that tests measure what is of value, not Just 
what is easy to test. If we want students to investigate, ex- 
plore* and discover, assessment must not measure just mim- 
icry mathematics. By confusing means and ends, by making 
testing more important than learning* present practice holds 
today's students hostage to yesterday s mistakes. 

(MSEB) Everybody Counts 

This paper analyzes research on the use of calculators in 
mathematics testing. Three kinds of tests are considered: (a) 
calculator-passive tests (i.e., tests on which calculator use is 
not intended)* (b) calculator-neutral tests (i.e.. tests that have 
no "calculator sensitive" Items and on which calcHator use is 
not required), and (c) calculator-based tests that were devel- 
oped so that most students will need calculators while re- 
sponding to some of the items* The effects of calculator use on 
the characteristics of all three kinds of mathematics tests is 
reported. Included in the paper are examples of items from 
calculator-neutral tests and of calculator* active items from 
calculator -based tests. 



The hand-held calculator was invented by Texas Instru- 
ments Incorporated (TI) in 1967. In 1972 Texas Instruments 
introduced the TI Data Math calculator — a four -function calcu- 
lator that retailed at the time for $150. Also in 1972, the Hewlett- 
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Packard Company began marketing the HP-35, a scientific cal- 
culator that retailed for $395. In that era, it seemed unlikely 
that hand-held calculators would ever be consistently and widely 
used in mathematics instruction for two reasons: they were 
expensive, and it was unclear in what ways they could be used 
effectively to improve mathematics learning and teaching. The 
HP-35 had clearly been designed for use by engineers and 
engineering students: the initial market for the TI Data Math 
was business and industry, 

in the interim ownership of hand-held calculators has be- 
come widespread- Hand-held calculators so dominate the cal- 
culator market that most people assume hand-held calculators 
are being discussed whenever the word calculator Is used. Along 
the way calculators have become increasingly versatile: pres- 
ently, the kinds of calculators range from four-function calcu- 
lators with arithmetic operating systems (e,g,. the TI-108) to 
graphics and symbolic mathematics calculators like the HP- 
28S. In between are nonprogrammable and programmable sci- 
entific calculators, calculators designed especially for business 
applications, and scientific graphing calculators that may have 
matrix functionality. Almost all of the calculators that have 
scientific functionality also have one- or two-variable statistics 
functionality. 

The prices of calculators like those first produced by Hewlett- 
Packard and Texas Instruments presently sell for about one- 
tenth of the original price of the HP-35 and TI Data Math, The 
present price of a four-function calculator is in the range of $4 
to $7 and that of a simple (non -programmable) scientific calcu- 
lator is in the range of $10 to $15, As a result, it can no longer 
be argued that calculators are too expensive for school stu- 
dents; even in school districts with large numbers of students 
from low-income households, it is possible for all students to 
have their own calculators as has been demonstrated by the 
Chicago Public Schools. This school district provides four -func- 
tion calculators for students in Grades 4-6 and scientific calcu- 
lators for students in Grades 7-9 (Dorothy Strong, personal 
communication). 

It is still argued that calculators are not widely or effectively 
used in mathematics instruction. Overall this seems to be true 
(Kouba & Swafford. 1989. p. 102: Mathematical Sciences Edu- 
cation Board, 1989, p. 62), but there are beginning to be some 
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good examples of ways in which mathematics can be taught 
and learned using calculators. Among these examples are: 

1. The seventh- and eighth -grade supplementary materials 
Getting Ready for Algebra (Demana, Leitzel, & Osborne, 
1988) developed by the Ohio State University Approach- 
ing Algebra Numerically project. Students studying from 
Getting Ready for Algebra use scientific calculators to 
learn about variables and their applications by employ- 
ing strategies such as making tables and "guess-and- 
test." 

2. The twelfth-grade textbook, Transition to College Math- 
ematics (Demana & Leitzel. 1984) developed at Ohio 
State University for students who are classified as "re- 
medial" by their scores on the placement test they were 
given as high school juniors by the Ohio Early Math- 
ematics Placement Testing Program {Leitzel & Osborne, 
1985). This text requires students to use scientific cal- 
culators. 

3. The precalculus cour. e developed by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Calculator and Computer Precalculus Project 
(Demana & Waits. 1989). Throughout this course stu- 
dents are expected to use a graphing tool; appropriate 
graphing calculators are made by Casio and by Sharp, 

4. Two inservicc teacher education modules developed by 
the Texas Education Agency; each of these modules is 
structured around the use of the TI Math Explorer, a 
fractions calculator, to teach fraction concepts and op- 
erations. 

5. The materials being developed for Grades 7-12 by the 
University of Chicago School Mathematics Project 
(UCSMP), In each of the six courses under development 
calculators and computers are needed; in particular, in 
the fifth UCSMP course. Functions. Statistics and Trigo- 
nometry with Computers, a graphing unit (e.g., the Casio 
fx-7000G) is essential (Sharon Senk, personal commu- 
nication). 

Thus, it is presently possible — especially at the middle, junior 
high, and high school levels— to find teaching materials that 
require the use of calculators. These materials can either be 
used directly in classroom instruction or they can provide enough 
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guidance so that teachers can create calculator-based student 
materials. Two significant problems seem to remain that pre- 
vent the widespread, effective use of calculators in mathemat- 
ics instruction. One problem is that of training both preservice 
and inservice mathematics teachers so that they and their stu- 
dents can learn to use calculators effectively; this includes 
showing teachers effective ways of using calculators and per- 
suading them that the use of calculators will improve, not di- 
minish, students' abilities to learn mathematics and to solve 
problems. This is a significant problem in that large numbers 
of elementary and secondary school teachers teach mathemat- 
ics and need to be trained; the magnitude of the problem is 
comparable to that faced when the New Math curricula were 
introduced in the 1950s and 1960s, since teachers need to 
learn both how to use a variety of calculators and how to 
explore the ways these calculators can be used to teach a 
mathematics curriculum restructured around the use of calcu- 
lator and computer technologies. 

The second, equally significant problem is the development 
of valid, reliable mathematics tests that require calculator use. 
At present, there are few established guidelines for the develop- 
ment of mathematics tests that require calculator use and only 
a scattered sample of nationally published mathematics tests 
for students who have and who know how to use calculators. 
The need to improve mathematics assessment in general and 
mathematics tests in particular to encourage the infusion of 
calculators in instruction (or in the classroom) is crucial. As 
Everybody Counts so succinctly states: "What is tested is what 
gets taught. Tests must measure what is most important* 4 (Math- 
ematical Sciences Education Board, 1989, p. 69). Thus, if we 
want to encourage teachers to use calculators in mathematics 
instruction, we must develop tests that require studc is to use 
calculators. This paper explores the guidelines by which such 
tests might be developed, and it cites a limited number of cases 
in which these kinds of tests have been developed and used. 

CALCU1ATOUS AND MATHEMATICS TESTING 

In 1975, soon after the introduction of the Tl Data Math and 
the HP-35, the National Advisory Committee on Mathematical 
Education (NACOME) urged that calculators be used in math- 
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ematics instruction (NACOME, 1975, pp. 40-43). In their con- 
clusion on the advantages of using calculators in school math- 
ematics instruction* they stated that "present standards of math- 
ematical achievement will most certainly be invalidated by 
'calculator classes'." A recommendation that calculators be used 
during mathematics instruction was made by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) in its An Agenda for 
.Action, which urges that ** mathematics programs [should] take 
full advantage of calculators ... at all grade levels" (NCTM, 1980, 
p. 1). In 1986, the NCTM again addressed the use of calcula- 
tors in mathematics classrooms and specifically stated that 

The evaluation of student understanding of mathemati- 
cal concepts and their application, including standard- 
ized tests, should be designed to allow the use of the 
calculator. . . .The National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics recommends that publishers, authors, and test 
writers integrate the use of the calculator into their math- 
ematics materials at all grades levels. {NCTM, April 1986) 

In the interim, the College Board (1983: Kilpatrick, 1985), the 
Conference Board of the Mathematical Sciences (1983), the 
"School Mathematics: Options for the 1990s" conference (Rom- 
berg, 1984), and a joint symposium sponsored by the College 
Board and the Mathematical Association of America (MAA) 
(Kenelly, 1989) have all recommended that calculators be used 
during both mathematics instruction and mathematics testing. 

Most recently, the NCTM Commission on Standards for 
School Mathematics (1989) based its recommendations on the 
assumption that all students will have a calculator available to 
them while studying mathematics. While this commission made 
no recommendation about the kinds of calculators that should 
be used in Grades K-4, they do recommend scientific calcula- 
tors for middle school (i.e.. Grade 5-8 students) and graphing 
calculators for students in Grades 9-12. Further, the 
Commission's first evaluation standard states that: "Methods 
and tasks for assessing students' learning should be aligned 
with the curriculum's instructional approaches and r Hivitics, 
including the use of calculators " [emphasis added] (NCTiVi Com- 
mission on Standards for School Mathematics, 1989, p. 193), 

These recommendations have informed a broad audience, 
including mathematicians, mathematics educators and teach- 
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ers, school administrators, and parents, that school and college 
mathematics curricula and tests of the future will require stu- 
dents to use calculators. However, neither singly nor in concert 
have the groups making the recommendations described the 
changes needed in present test and assessment procedures to 
assure that the achievement and aptitude of calculator-using 
students will be accurately measured. Because there have been 
no recommendations about the ways in which tests should be 
changed, three approaches have been used that permit stu- 
dents to use calculators while taking tests. These approaches 

1. permit students to use calculators, but give them 
tests that make no provision for calculator use. I 
will call this approach calculator-passive testing. 

2. permit students to use calculators, but give them 
tests developed so that none of their items require 
calculator use. This approach will be called calcu- 
lator-neutral testing. 

3. presuppose that students will need calculators 
while taking the test. The test is developed so 
that, for a majority of students, some portion of 
the items require calculator use in order to be 
solved successfully. An appropriate term for this 
approach is calculator-based testing. 

In the next three sections, research and scholarship associated 
with each of these approaches will be considered. 

Calculator-Passive Testing 

This approach to the use of calculators during testing would 
require no changes In the mathematics tests that are presently 
administered to measure student achievement or aptitude. Let- 
ting students use calculators on tests that do not take into 
account or plan for that use is potentially hazardous since 
these tests may have on them Items that are "calculator-unac- 
ceptable" (also called "calculator -sensitive). In a previous paper. 
1 have defined calculator-acceptable and calculator-unacceptable 
items in this way: 

1. An item is acceptable if (a) the objective(s) tested 
by it are the same whether or not a calculator is 
used and (b) the difficulty [level of the item! seems 
to be approximately the same when a calculator is 
used. 
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2. An item is marginally acceptable if only la or lb 
holds. 

3. An item is unacceptable if neither la nor lb holds. 
{Harvey, 1989a. p. 28) 

An item was judged to change in difficulty if the thinking level 
changes when a calculator is used while responding to the 
item; the thinking levels are those described by Epstein (1968): 

1. recall factual knowledge, 

2. perform mathematical manipulations, 

3. solve routine problems, 

4. demonstrate comprehension of mathematical ideas 
and concepts. 

5. solve nonroutine problems requiring insight or In- 
genuity, and 

6. apply "higher" mental processes to mathematics, 
(pp. 315-316) 

Using these definitions, two placement tests that were part 
of the MAA Placement Test Program test package (i.e.. Math- 
ematics Test A/4A and Mathematics Test CR/1B) were studied. 
Mathematics Test A/4A examines knowledge of the content 
typically taught in basic, intermediate, and advanced algebra 
courses; Mathematics Test CR/1B tests skills and understand- 
ings prerequisite for calculus. On the thirty-two-item Math- 
ematics Test A/4A, five of the items were judged to be margin- 
ally acceptable and six of the items to be unacceptable. On the 
twenty-five-item Mathematics Test CR/1B, there were three mar- 
ginally acceptable and three unacceptable items, in Figure 8-1. 
three items from these two tests are shown; the first two were 
originally judged as marginally acceptable and the third as 
unacceptable (Harvey, 1989a, p. 29). 

1. ?_ _ 

«**■ 

(a>T (b) "f- (c) T (d)2 (e)3 

2. (8" ,3 )(9 T? )= 

(a) 6 (b) -6 (c) (72) 12 (d) 2/3 (e) 3/2 

3. For which values of x is tan x not defined? 

(a) -n (b) -n/2 (c) 0 (d) n/4 (e) n/3 

Figure 8-1. 

Examples of marginally acceptable and unacceptable test Items. 
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Using the above definitions of acceptability and unac- 
ceptability, 1 find all three items in Figure 8-1 unacceptable. 
When only paper and pencil are used, the first item tests stu- 
dents 1 knowledge of fractions concepts and operations and of 
the order in which operations are performed; u.ien a calculator 
is used the only mathematical knowledge tested is order of 
operations. Item 1 is also less difficult if calculator use is per- 
mitted because students need only enter the numbers into the 
calculator in a correct order to obtain a decimal approximation 
of the correct answer; changing the distractors so that they are 
less familiar fractions closer to the correct answer might allevi- 
ate this problem. 

The second item fails to test the objectives for which it was 
originally written (i.e., understanding of fractional and negative 
exponents) since, when a scientific calculator is used, the item 
tests the ability to enter the item stem into the calculator ex- 
actly as it appears except that parentheses are needed to en- 
close -'/3 and V2. My present judgment is that this also re- 
duces the difficulty level of this item. 

Both the objective tested and the difficulty of the third item 
changes when a calculator is used because entering the num- 
bers one by one and pressing the tan key will reveal the correct 
answer. Of the three items in Figure 8-1, this item would ap- 
pear to be the most calculator sensitive. 

The Effects of Calculator -Passive Testing. Several instances 
of calculator-passive testing have been reported. In six instances 
(Colefield, 1985; Connor, 1981; Elliott 1980; Golden, 1982; 
Hopkins, 1978; Lewis & Hoover, 1981), standardized math- 
ematics achievement tests were used. In three of these studies 
(Colefield, 1985; Hopkins, 1978; Lewis & Hoover, 1981), the 
scores of students who were permitted to use calculators were 
significantly higher than were the scores of those of who were 
not permitted to use calculators. A similar result was reported 
by Murphy (1981) who used the Problem Solving Achievement 
Test; the authorship of this test was not indicated in the dis- 
sertation abstract. Murphy reported that "students with unre- 
stricted use of calculators achieved higher scores than stu- 
dents in the other three treatment groups in total 
problem- solving achievement." In this study there were two 
binary blocking variables (i.e., calculator use during instruction 
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and calculator use during testing); crossing the values of these 
variables produced the four treatment groups, 

Connors study (1981) investigated the use of calculators 
during instruction on the concepts and techniques of trigonom- 
etry. One treatment group (N ~ 48) was permitted to use calcu- 
lators during both instruction and testing: another treatment 
group [N = 50) was not permitted to use calculators during 
either instruction or testing. The test administered as the pre- 
and post-test in this study v/as the 1963 version of the Trigo- 
nometry Test in the Cooperative Mathematics Series. Analysis 
of the test data revealed no significant achievement differences 
between the two treatment groups. 

Verbal problem solving was the focus of the study con- 
ducted by Elliott (1980). There were two treatment groups in 
this study: one group (JV = 70) practiced verbal problem solving 
using only paper -and-pencil materials, while the second group 
{N = 67) was permitted to use calculators. Students in both 
treatment groups were given two post-tests; on one of these, 
they were permitted to use calculators and on the other, they 
were not. Elliott reported no significant differences between the 
treatment groups. 

Golden (1982) studied the effects of calculator use on the 
achievement of EMR students in Grades 7-9. There were two 
treatment groups; one group (JV = 23) used calculators while 
studying the four fundamental algorithms while the other group 
{N - 27) did not. On the post-test there were no significant 
differences between the two groups on addition and subtrac- 
tion items. The calculator-using students did perform signifi- 
cantly better (p < 0.05) than the other group on multiplication 
and division items. 

There is only one calculator -passive study that attempted 
to discover the effects of using calculators on an existing test. 
Gimmestad (1982) randomly chose a group of nineteen stu- 
dents from among those taking a Calculus II course at Michi- 
gan Technological University; all of the students in this group 
had been permitted to use calculators in the course. Nine of 
the students composed the calculator group; the remaining ten 
students, the non-calculator group. Each student was asked to 
"think aloud" while solving twenty-four sample problems from 
the College Board's Advanced Placement Calculus Examina- 
tion. Each student interview was videotaped, coded, and ana- 
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lyzed for the reasoning processes used and the results pro- 
duced by the student. These outcomes are important: 

1, Calculator use seemed to change the strategies 
used to solve only "a couple of problems," Gim- 
mestad does not identify which problems were 
solved with changed strategies, but she does com- 
ment that multiple-choice problems in which the 
checking method strategy (Harvey, 1989a) can be 
employed seemed to be calculator -sensitive. The 
use of this process was negatively correlated with 
the product scores (r= -0.25). 1 

2. Exploratory manipulations were more effective 
when calculators were used. The problem cited by 
Gimmestad was one that involved finding a limit. 
The process variable manipulation was also nega- 
tively correlated with product score (r = -0,13), 

3, The frequency of checking by retracing steps for 
the calculator -using st ients was twice that of 
students not using calculators. The correlation re- 
ported for this process variable with the product 
score is 0.47, Based on this result, Gimmestad 
concluded "this may be an important difference 
between testing calculus with and without the cal- 
culator" (p. 3). 

4. There was no significant difference between the 
mean product scores of the test group that used 
calculators and the group that did not. 

With the exception of Gimmestad's study, none of the cal- 
culator-passive studies reported here attempted to discover how 
the use of calculators during testing changed the processes 
used by students or the objectives that were tested. In the 
other studies, there seems to have been an implicit assumption 
that the objectives tested by an item remained unchanged when 
calculator use was permitted. This assumption permitted Lewis 
and Hoover (1981) to argue, based on iheir results, that since 

1 The correlations reported are between the use of processes and the 
product score for all nineteen of the students end not for the nine 
calculator-using students. I speculate that these correlations might 
have been different if the process use and product scores of only the 
calculator -using students had been used. 
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there was a nearly perfect correlation between the ranks of the 
students on the regular and calculator administrations of the 
test they used, the pupil percentile ranks would be the same 
whether or not calculators were used. Thus, they concluded 
that the only change that would be needed to permit the use of 
calculators on this standardized test would be to re-norm the 
test using data from calculator administrations of it. 

However, as 1 have already argued, item objectives can 
change when calculators are used, especially on computational 
items, since these items can be answered by simply keying into 
the calculator an appropriate sequence of numbers and opera- 
tions. As a result, at least the "strictly" computational items on 
standardized tests are no longer testing mathematics achieve- 
ment but instead are testing students' calculator facility: the 
result is a changed — and possibly distorted— picture of a 
student's mathematics achievement or aptitude. 

Calculator -Neutral Testing 

Calculator-neutral tests are tests that permit but do not re- 
quire those taking them to use calculators. To achieve this 
goal, the tests must not include any items on which calculator 
use will benefit test takers. One way in which calculator-neu- 
tral tests have been developed is to begin with an existing test 
and to determine, in some way, which of its items are calcula- 
tor-sensitive. Once this determination has been made, the cal- 
culator sensitive items are replaced with new items that are 
not calculator-sensitive (Leitzel & Waits, 1989), A similar strat- 
egy may have been used by persons developing new calculator - 
neutral tests, but in the studies 1 have examined (Abo-Elkhair. 
1980; Casterlow, 1980; Long, Reys. & Osterlind, 1989: Mellon, 
1985; Rule, 1980) the ways in which the items were generated 
in order to make them calculator neutral were not discussed. 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
(1988) has defined a calculator-neutral item as one whose so- 
lution does not require the use of a calculator (p, 33). Ideally, a 
calculator-neutral item should be one to which calculator-us- 
ing and non-calculator -using students respond equally well. 
So, when applying the NAEP definition to a potential test item 
both the objectives being tested and any calculator- related skills 
needed have to be considered. Figure 2 shows what I consider 
to be a stereotypical calculator-neutral item adapted from 
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an Hem on the calculator-neutral test given by Abo-Elkhair 
(1980). 

The number of students in five classes is 25, 21, 27, 29, and 28. What is 
the average number of students in each class? 

Figure &-2. 
Stereotypical calculator-neutral test item. 



The study in which this item was used (Abo-Elkhair, 1980) 
was one in which students were taught about averages and 
averaging. This item is calculator-neutral for students with a 
good understanding of the paper-and-pencil algorithms for ad- 
dition and division since they will not need a calculator to 
perform the necessary computations; the responses of these 
students should accurately reflect their understandings of av- 
eraging. However, when students not having the needed com- 
putational proficiency are tested, the item may not help to 
accurately measure student understanding. Within this group, 
the responses of the students who have facility with and are 
permitted to use calculators will depend upon their under- 
standings of averages and averaging. But if students in this 
group do not know how to use or are not permitted to use 
calculators, then their responses will not reflect their knowl- 
edge of the objective being tested. This effect could be elimi- 
nated by providing all students with calculators and helping 
them to acquire the needed calculator-related skills. However, 
this has not typically been the practice; in all of the studies I 
examined, both calculator-using and non-calculator-using stu- 
dents participated. Perhaps the most extensive examination of 
calculator-neutral testing has been reported by Leitzel and Waits 
(1989). 

The test used by the Ohio Early Mathematics Placement 
Testing Program for High School Juniors (EMPT) is calculator- 
neutral (Leitzel & Waits, 1989). Until 1983-84. students taking 
the thirty- two-item EMPT test were not allowed to use calcula- 
tors; since then students have been permitted to use any cal- 
culator they bring with them to the testing. Essentially, the 
same thirty-two items were used on EMPT tests EB1 and EB2 
during the school years 1979-80 through 1982-83. In 1983- 
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84, a test consisting of six new items and twenty-six items from 
the EB2 test was given. During the next two years, three items 
were replaced to produce the test, EB4/5, used since 1984-85. 
The EMPT test EB4/5 has twenty-three items in common with 
EB1 and EB2, In modifying EB1 and EB2 to obtain EB3 and its 
successor EB4/5. only one item was eliminated because it was 
"obviously calculator-dependent." (p. 18). 

Leitzel and Waits reported that the means on EMPT tests 
were fairly stable from 1977-78 to 1985-86; during this period 
the means varied from a low of 14.2 to a high of 15.2. Data 
reported for the school years 1983-84. 1984-85. and 1985-86, 
when students were permitted to use calculators, showed that 
during each of these years, calculator -using students had higher 
test means than did non-calculator-using students. Unfortu- 
nately, Leitzel and Waits neither reported nor statistically com- 
pared the means of the two groups of students. They have, 
however, studied some of the characteristics of calculator-using 
versus non-calculator-using students. The calculator -using stu- 
dents were more likely than their non-calculator-using peers 
to: (a) be planning to attend a four-year college, (b) be taking 
Algebra II as a junior, (c) be taking advanced mathematics 
courses as a junior, and (d) have made a grade of A or B in the 
last mathematics course they took. Based on these data, Leitzel 
and Waits concluded that "it is not surprising that the group 
using calculators performed at a higher level." 

These investigators have also examined the difficulty levels 
and calculator sensitivity of their test items. For most of the ten 
easiest and ten most difficult items on the EB4/5 test, both 
calculator-using and non-calculator -using students found the 
items to be almost equally difficult. Only one of the items seemed 
to be much less difficult for the calculator-using students; that 
item, Item 8, is shown in Figure 8-3. It also proved to be the 
most calculator-sensitive. 



The decimal fraction 0.222 most nearly equals: 

(A) 2/10 (B) 2/11 (C) 2/9 (0)2/7 (E) 2/8 



Figure &-3. 

EMPT test item that was less difficult for calculator- using students. 
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To examine the calculator sensitivity of their items, Leitzel 
and Waits (p, 22) developed a calculator sensitivity (CS) index 
that is defined as follows: 

% correct by calculator-using group 
^ ~ % correct by non-calculator-using group 

The thirty- two items on the EMPT test EB4/5 have CS values 
ranging between 1.1 and 2. The higher the CS index, the more 
calculator-sensitive the item would seem tc he. Three EMPT 
items had a CS index greater than 1.6; six \v.: \ CS indices 
between 1.5 and 1.6; and the remaining twenty -three items 
had CS indices not greater than 1.5. Leitzel ar f > Waits "believe 
the expected CS index range for items [on EB4/5] that are not 
calculator -sensitive is between 1.5 and 1.2." 2 

The three items with the lowest CS indices -equire that 
students (a) find a simultaneous solution for a pair of linear 
equations, (b) simplify the sum of two rational functions, and 
(c) multiply a quadratic expression by a linear one. The three 
items with high CS indices are Item 8 (see Figure 8-3) and 
items that ask students to (a) compute the value (1/2) 3 , and (b) 
simplify V32 - V2. When judged by the criteria for calculator- 
acceptable and calculator-unacceptable items given earlier in 
this chapter. 1 judged the three items with low CS indices to be 
acceptable and the three items with high CS indices to be 
unacceptable. 

A less extensive study than that by Leitzel and Waits (1989) 
was the study by Long, Reys, and Osterlind (1989) who investi- 
gated the differences in the scores of calculator -using and non- 
caiculator-using students in Grades 8 and 10 on the Missouri 
Mastery and Achievement Tests (MMAT). The investigators re- 
ported that the tests for Grades 7-10 were not designed to test 
calculator use (i.e.. were intended to be calculator-neutral). 
Even so, of the nine released items from the eighth-grade and 
tenth-grade MMAT tests, seven would seem to be calculator- 
sensitive even for students using a four-function calculator. 
Forty-five percent of the eighth-graders and 56 percent of the 

2 I hypothesize that the lower bound on CS indices should be 1.00 
instead of 1.2. If CS is an accurate measure of calculator -sensitivity, 
then the best calculator-neutral item would be one with a CS index 
of 1,00. 
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tenth -graders who took MMAT tests reported that they used a 
calculator. At the eighth-grade level* calculator -using students 
significantly outperformed non-calculator -using students on the 
test and on three of the four MMAT subtests: (a) understanding 
numbers, (b) computation, and (c) interpretation and applica- 
tion (p < 0,001). At the tenth-grade level, the calculator-using 
students also significantly outperformed non-calculator-using 
students on the total test and on two of its three subtests: (a) 
computation and (b) interpretation and application (p < 0.001). 

The outcomes described by Long, Reys, and Osterlind (1989) 
are like those reported by Abo-Elkhair (1980), Casterlow (1980), 
and Mellon (1985), Rule (1980) does not report significant dif- 
ferences between his two treatment groups (calculator versus 
non-calculator), who studied functions, graphing, function com- 
position, and inverse functions. On Rule's calculator -neutral 
tests, calculator use would be of little or no assistance; the 
items require students to manipulate symbolic expressions, in- 
terpret graphs, or generate graphs. In one sense, on a calcula- 
tor-neutral test like Rule's, 1 would not expect to find differ- 
ences between calculator -using and non-calculator-using 
students since the calculator-using students really have no 
opportunity to use calculators while taking the test. On the 
other hand, it is disappointing that Rule did not find differ- 
ences between his two treatment groups, since the commonly 
expressed hope is that calculator-using students will develop 
better conceptual understanding of the mathematics they study. 
However, the instructional part of Rule's study lasted for only 
eleven consecutive instructional days, and the lessons presented 
do not include explorations of the kind that may be needed to 
produce deeper conceptual understanding. So, it is possible 
that Rule's calculator-neutral test would have shown the same 
kinds of differences described by the other studies discussed 
had the calculator-using students had more opportunities to 
explore functions using their calculators as tools. 

Overall, the uses of the calculator -neutral tests described 
here showed that calculator-using students more often than 
not outperformed their non-calculator -using counterparts. These 
studies also show that great care must be used in developing 
calculator-neutral items that might permit calculator use; in 
some instances, lack of rigor in developing these items can 
result in an inaccurate test of the objectives stated for the item 
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or in an item that is calculator-sensitive instead of being calcu- 
lator-neutral. It seems to me that valid calculator-neutral tests 
can be developed that can be used with both calculator-using 
and non-calculator -using students; the data presented here 
show, however, that it may be necessary to norm the scores 
from these two groups separately. 

Calculator -Based Testing 

Until all mathematics students have and know how to employ 
calculators, it will probably be necessary to develop and use 
calculator-neutral tests, However, when all students have avail- 
able and can use calculators effectively as tools, it will be pos- 
sible to administer calculator -based tests routinely. 

In the course of my work, I define calculator-based math- 
ematics tests and calculator-active test items as follows: 

A calculator-based mathematics test is one that (a) tests 
mathematics achievement, (b) has some calculator -ac- 
tive test items on it and (c) has no items on it that could 
be. but are not, calculator-active except for items that 
are better solved using non-calculator based techniques. 
A calculator-active test item is an item that (a) contains 
data that can be usefully explored and manipulated us- 
ing a calculator and (b) has been designed to require 
active calculator use. (Harvey. 1989b. p. 78) 

These definitions must be interpreted by those using them. The 
first two criteria for a calculator-based test can be strictly ap- 
plied. The first is intended to affirm that the objectives of calcu- 
lator-based mathematics tests should be mathematics objec- 
tives and that it is not the intent of these tests or their items to 
test calculator facility solely. Criterion (a) proceeds from the 
assumption that test takers will already have adequate facility 
with the calculator to take the test; this criterion agrees with a 
recommendation made by a joint symposium on the use of 
calculators in standardized testing convened by the College 
Board and the Mathematical Association of America (Kenelly. 
1989, p. 47). Criterion (b) is intended to ensure that a calcula- 
tor-based test will contain items that require students to use 
their calculators while taking the test; this criterion distin- 
guishes calculator-based tests from calculator -neutral tests like 
the one given by Rule (1980). The third, criterion (c). cannot be 
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strictly applied since a judgment is required about the best way 
of solving a problem. As an example, consider the items shown 
in Figure 8-4. These items appear on college-level placement 
tests being developed by the MAA Calculator-Based Placement 
Test Program Project. 

x*-9 6 
Zx 3x+9 

a)-1 b)-3 c)x-3 d) e) 

if2™= 10% then x is 

a) 600 b) 903.090 c) 2079.442 d) 9965.784 e) undefined 
Copyright 19B9 by me Mamematicai Association of America, used by pecrxssiorv 

Figure 8-4, 

Test items satisfying criterion (c) of a calculator-based test. 

There are at least two ways to solve the first problem: one of 
these ways would seem to require calculator use while the 
other does not. On an untimed test, calculator use would per- 
mit use of the specific-instance strategy (Harvey, 1989a); to 
employ this strategy a student would substitute numbers for 
the variable x in each of the expressions in the item stem and 
in the foils and would select an answer by comparing the nu- 
meric evaluations of the item stem to those of the foils. A 
second, and better, way of solving this problem is simply to 
factor each of the expressions in the item stem, cancel like 
terms wherever possible, and combine the remaining terms so 
as to reach one of the multiple-choice answers. 

A mathematically correct way to solve the second problem 
would be to find 2 3000 and then to take the base- 10 logarithm of 
that result. Present calculators give an error message when 
23ooo is entered. A way to solve this problem is first to take the 
base- 10 logarithm of both sides of the equation and then to 
multiply log (2) by 3000. Another way to solve the problem 
would be to estimate the size of 2™ 00 as 10 1000 and so, to deter- 
mine that a: is about 1000. Using this approximation, the 
correct answer to the problem becomes apparent. 

Students taking calculator -based tests will be "calculator- 
dependent": that is, they will actively use calculators as tools 
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and many of the techniques and algorithms they use for solving 
problems will be calculator-based. Students who study from 
curricula that meet the NCTM Standards (NCTM Commission 
on Standards for School Mathematics, 1989) will be calculator- 
dependent. Criterion (c) was included in the definition of calcu- 
lator-based mathematics tests to require test developers to in- 
vestigate the calculator solutions for each item and to judge 
whether or not a calculator -based solution can and should be 
expected. This examination should produce valid tests for cal- 
culator-dependent test takers. This criterion is also intended, 
for the present, as a reminder to experienced mathematics test 
developers that the non- calculator techniques and algorithms 
for solving problems that i\hey know and successfully apply are 
not the ones that will be used by the intended test audience. 

My definition of a calcuJator-active test item is like that 
given by the National Assessment of Educational Progress (1988, 
p. 33). However the definition given here is more specific in 
that it insists that the item contain data that can be usefully 
explored using a calculator. This criterion is intended to pre- 
vent labeling an item as calculator -active when, for example, 
the only calculator activity required is to change an answer 
computed as a common fraction into a decimal approximation 
of that answer. The second criterion for a calculator-active item 
should probably be modified to read, "designed so as most 
likely to require calculator use, M since there are presently few 
instances in mathematics where paper-and-pencil procedures 
cannot be used. For example, it is not easy without a calculator 
to approximate the powers of e or continuously compounded 
interest or to compute the combinations of n objects taken r at 
a time when n is large, but there are paper-and-pencil tech- 
niques that apply in each situation. However, it is not likely 
that calculator-dependent test takers would think to use these 
techniques — even if they know about them— because the calcu- 
lator is more facile and faster in these situations. Even with the 
suggested modification, the second criterion signals test devel- 
opers that they must plan for active calculator use and, if the 
item is a multiple-choice one. to develop the foils based both on 
the mathematical errors students make while solving such prob- 
lems and on the exact form those incorrect answers take when 
calculators are used. 
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Recommendations for Test Construction. The joint sympo- 
sium sponsored by the College Board and the Mathematical 
Association of America considered and made recommendations 
about a number of issues related to the development of calcula- 
tor-based mathematics tests. One of these recommendations, 
that the tests be curriculum based and should not measure 
only calculator skills or techniques, has already been men- 
tioned. The symposium participants made eight additional rec- 
ommendations; three of these recommendations pertain to the 
development of calculator-based mathematics tests. The perti- 
nent recommendations are: 

1. Studies are needed that will identify the content 
areas of mathematics that have gained in impor- 
tance because of the emergence and use of tech- 
nology. In addition, the ways in which achieve- 
ment and ability are measured in these areas 
should be studied as should new ways of testing 
achievement and ability. 

2. Choosing whether or not to use a calculator when 
addressing a particular test question is an impor- 
tant skill. Thus, not all questions on calculator- 
based mathematics achievement tests should re- 
quire the use of a calculator. 

3. Nationally developed tests of calculator-based 
mathematics achievement tests should provide de- 
scriptive materials and sample questions that 
clearly indicate the level of calculator skills needed. 
(Kcnelly, 1989, pp. 47-48) 

The last cited recommendation goes on to say that students 
should be permitted the use of any calculator as long as it has 
the functionality required to solve the problems on the test. 
When these two parts are taken together the result is a recom- 
mendation that test developers specify the least capable calcu- 
lator needed to respond to the calculator -active items success- 
fully but should not bar the use of more capable calculators. At 
the time of the symposium, the first graphing calculator, the 
Casio fx-7000G, had just been introduced and the Hewlett- 
Packard HP28C would not be introduced for another three 
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months. These calculators and calculators like them can give 
students who have them an advantage. Graphing calculators 
add the possibility of geometric problem solving; calculators 
that graph and symbolically manipulate might change some 
test items into tests of the student's calculator facility. 

For example, if asked to find the real zeros of a polynomial 
function, a student having only a scientific calculator could use 
that calculator to check for the rational zeros of the function, to 
develop a table of values so as to sketch a graph of the func- 
tion, and to apply numeric techniques for approximating the 
real zeros. A student solving that problem with a graphing 
calculator could develop a complete graph of the function, ob- 
serve the places where that graph crosses the x-axis, and use 
the calculators "zoom-in" program or [SOLVE] key to approxi- 
mate the real solutions. Even if these two students were asked 
to find only one real zero of a given polynomial function, the 
student having the graphing calculator would still have an ad- 
vantage. Thus, in developing calculator-based tests it will be 
necessary to specify both the least capable and the most ca- 
pable calculator that can be used while taking the test. 

Research on Calculator -Based Mathematics ^ests. It seems 
quite likely that many calculator-based tests have been devel- 
oped; however, not many of these tests have been widely circu- 
lated or discussed. As a result, this section discusses a single 
dissertation study, the tests being developed by the MAA Cal- 
culator-Based Placement Test Program Project, and the chapter 
tests developed by the Ohio State Calculator and Computer 
Precalculus Curriculum (C 2 PC) Project. 

The three calculator -based unit tests were developed by 
Bone (1983) as part of her study of the effectiveness of an 
introductory unit on circular functions; all of the items on 
these tests were free response items. The total number of ques- 
tions and calculator-active questions on each test is given in 
Table 8-1; Bone did not report test and item statistics for any 
of the tests. The four calculator-active items on which Bone's 
ten subjects scored most poorly were two word problems, an 
item that asked students to make a table of values in order to 
sketch the graph of a function* and an item that asked stu- 
dents to find the value of an angle in the third quadrant given 
its cosine. The calculator-active items that almost all students 
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Table 8-1 

Types of Questions on the Tests Developed by Bone 



Unit 
Test 



Number of 
Questions 



Number of 
Calculator-Active 
Questions 



II 
III 



24 
46 
26 



14 
10 



Note. Source: Bone, 1983. Used with permission. 

answered correctly are on the Unit 1 test and are items requir- 
ing simple computations. Examples of the test questions used 
by Bone are in Figure 8-5. 

Unit I Test Items 

1 . Use a calculator to find the value of sin 27° to 4 decimal places. (2.5 points) 

2. Change 4.75 from radians to degrees (to the nearest 0.001 ). (2.5 points) 

3. Assuming the earth fs a sphere with radius of 4000 miles, how far is Tokyo from 
Adelaide (to the nearest mile)? Tokyo, Japan, is located 35° 30* North latitude 
and Adelaide. Australia, is located at about 35° South latitude, just about due 
south of Tokyo. (10 points) 

Unit fl Test Items 

4. Use a calculator to find the value of cos (-11/6) to 4 decimal places (to the 
nearest 0.001). (2 points) 

5. Given sec ft = 2.13 find the smallest positive measure for 0 to the nearest 
degree. (2 points) 

Unit 111 Test Item 

6. Sketch the graph of / = 3 sin (4nr) for 0 < t < 1. Locate points at intervals of 0.25. 



The MAA Calculator -Based Placement Test Program (CBPTP) 
Project is developing six college-level placement calculator -based 
placement tests and two high school prognostic calculator-based 
tests intended to be used In testing high school juniors in order 
to forecast the mathematics courses these students would be 



(6 points) 



Figure 8-5. 

Examples of calculator-active items included on Bone s unit tests. 
(Bone, 1983). Used by permission. 
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placed in upon entering college if they take no additional high 
school mathematics courses. The CBPTP college-level place- 
ment tests will al! require students to use scientific (non-pro- 
grammable) calculators; the high prognostic tests will require 
students to use graphing calculators. On each of these six 
tests* about 25 percent of the test items will be calculator - 
active. 

Development of two of these tests, the Calculator -Based 
Arithmetic and Skills Test (CB-A-S) (Boyd et aL, 1989) and the 
Calculator-Based Calculus Readiness Test (CB-CR) (Kenelly et 
al., 1990), has been completed. Development of two additional 
tests, the Calculator-Based Basic Algebra Test (CB-BA) and the 
Calculator -Based Algebra Test (CB-A), is nearly completed. The 
data reported here are from the tryouts of these tests with high 
school or college students. 

The CB-A-S test consists of thirty- two items that test stu- 
dents* knowledge of arithmetic and pre-algebra; seven of the 
items on this test are calculator-active. When administered to 
191 students enrolled in remedial college mathematics courses* 
the mean score on this test was 16.01 (s.d* 6.53), the reliability 
(coefficient a) was 0.86* and the mean item difficulty was 0.50. 
The r-biserials and item difficulties for the seven calculator- 
active items are shown In Table 8-2. 

Table 8-2 
r-bise rials and Difficulties for CB-A-S 
• Calculator-Active Items 



Item r biserial Item difficulty 



1 


0.44 


0.30 


2 


0.44 


0.18 


3 


0.54 


0.60 


4 


0.45 


0.55 


5 


0.57 


0.41 


6 


0.46 


0.34 


7 


0.56 


0.30 



Note. Source: Mathematical Association of America. 1989» 1990. Used by permission. 



All of the calculator -active items on the CB-A-S test corre- 
late well with the other items on the test; most of the items are, 
as intended, of medium difficulty though, in general, they are 
harder than is the average item on this test. The hardest item, 
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Item 2, is one that asked for an approximation of the value of 
N 2 - N when N = -1.1. The next two most difficult items asked 
students to approximate the value of (1 + 1/6) 4 and of 1/(3 + 
\'5), respectively. The easiest calculator-active item. Item 3 asked 
for an approximation of n when n x n x n = 63. 

The CB-CR test has two parts. The first part is composed of 
twenty items intended to test precalculus knowledge; the sec- 
ond. five-Item pail specifically tests knowledge rif trigonometry 
and elementary functions. There are nine calculator-active items 
on CB-CR. When given to a group of thirty-six high school 
seniors finishing their precalculus course, the mean score on 
this test was 16.81 (s.d. 3.49), the reliability (coefficient ti) was 
0,65, and the mean item difficulty was 0.67. When the calcula- 
tor-active items are considered alone the mean score was 4.67 
(s.d. 2. 1 1), the reliability (coefficient a) was 0.61, and the mean 
item difficulty was 0.52. The r-biserials and item difficulties for 
the nine calculator-active items are shown in Table 8-3. 



Table 

r-biserials and Difficulties tor CB-CR 
Calculator-Active Items 



Item 


r-biseriaf 


Item difficulty 


1 


0.50 


0.56 


2 


0.44 


0.50 


3 


0.18 


0.97 


4 


0.44 


0.53 


5 


0.46 


0.36 


6 


0.55 


0.39 


7 


0.45 


0.39 


8 


0.28 


0.50 


9 


0.48 


0.47 



Note. Source: Mathematical Association of Amerrca. 1989. 1990. Used by permission. 

The item that is easiest is also the item with the lowest r- 
bj serial. This item defines two functions and asks that a value 
of the function that is the composition of the given functions be 
computed at a- = 1.7. The other item whose r-biserial value is 
an outlier is Item 8; this item requests that the value of tan{2n/ 
5) be computed. The remaining calculator-active items are of 
medium difficulty and correlate well with the other, non-calcu- 
lator-active items on the test that were, for the most part, taken 
from the existing MAA calculus readiness placement test. 
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The Calculator-Based Basic Algebra Test (CB-BA) (Curtis et 
al., in press) consists of twenty-five items from basic and inter- 
mediate algebra. On the CB-BA test, eight of the items are 
calculator-active. When this test was given to 256 students 
completing their algebra and precalculus courses, the mean 
score was 16.44 (s.d. 3.90). the reliability (coefficient a) was 
0.75, and the mean item difficulty was 0.66. On the subtest 
consisting of the calculator -active items* the mean score was 
4.08 (s.d. 1.64), the reliability (coefficient a) was 0.38, and the 
mean item difficulty was 0.51. For those students who are 
planning to take courses beyond basic and intermediate alge- 
bra, the test proved to be slightly more difficult than is usually 
intended for placement tests: however, the more difficult items 
would appear to be among the calculator-inactive and calcula- 
tor-neutral items. These items were largely drawn from among 
those on the existing MAA Basic Algebra Test. The r-biserials 
and item difficulties for the calculator -active items is shown in 
Table 8-4. 

Table 8-4 

r-biserials and Difficulties for CB-BA 
Calculator-Active Items 



Item r-biser.at Item difficulty 

1 0.35 0.63 

2 0.38 0.33 

3 0.42 0.71 

4 0-23 0.39 

5 0.24 0.34 

6 0.37 0.45 

7 0.48 0.43 

8 0.29 0.79 



Note. Source: Mathematical Association of America. 1989, 1990. Used by permission. 

Items 4 and 5. the two items on CB-BA with the lowest r- 
biserials, also are two of the harder calculator-active items on 
this test. In each case, the two lowest quintiles of students 
taking the test responded correctly to these items less than 30 
percent of the time, and the highest quintile responded cor- 
rectly to the item about 60 percent of the time. One of these 
items asked students to determine the interval in which the 
graph of 2.5.V - y + 8.2 = 0 crosses the Ar-axis, while the other 
asked students to approximate the larger root of a quadratic 
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equation. The two easiest calculator-active items, Items 3 and 
8, asked respectively for an approximation of x when [x - 5) 5 = 
10 and for the missing test score given three of the scores and 
the mean score. 

The remaining test that has been developed, so fan by the 
Calculator-Based Placement Test Project is the Calculator- Based 
Algebra Test (CB-A) (Cederberg et aL, in press). The CB-A test 
includes lems from basic, intermediate, and college algebra. 
This test consists of thirty-two items; eight items are calcula- 
tor-active. At present, data are available for only six of the eight 
calculator-active items, because after the last tryout of the test 
[N = 210), two of the items were discarded and replaced with 
new ones. When these two items were deleted and the data 
from the last tryout were reanalyzed on the resulting thirty- 
item subtest, the mean score was 1 1 .56 (s.d. 3.49), the reliabil- 
ity (coefficient a) was 0.51. and the mean item difficulty was 
0.39. The mean score on the six calculator-active items was 
1.73 (s.d. 1.15): this subtest had a reliability (coefficient or) of 
0. 1 1 and a mean item difficulty of 0.29. In contrast, the twenty- 
four -item subtest consisting of the twenty-four calculator -inac- 
tive and calculator-neutral items produced a mean score of 
9.82 (s.d. 3. 10). a reliability (coefficient ot) of 0.50, and a mean 
item difficulty of 0.41. Overall, this was 'a difficult test for the 
sample of students who took it. and for those students the 
calculator-active items were, overall, more difficult than were 
the non-calculator-activc items. The r-biscrials and item diffi- 
culties for the calculator active items are shown in Table 8-5. 

Table &-5 
r biserials and Difficulties for CB-A 
Calculator- Active Items 



Item r-biserial Item difficulty 



t 


0.29 


0.41 


2 


0.12 


0.30 


3 


0.36 


0.27 


4 


0.12 


0.23 


5 


0.13 


0.19 


6 


0.19 


0.32 



Note. Source: Mathematical Association of America. 1989. 1990. Used by permission. 



Items 2, 4. and 5 have low r-blscrials: two of these items 
arc the most difficult of the calculator-active Items on the test. 
Item 2 is a similar triangle problem In which all of the lengths 
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given are decimal fractions. Item 4 seeks an approximation 
to the root of a quadratic equation, and Item 5 seeks a simi- 
l ar appro ximation, except that the equation in the item stem is 
3 Vx 2 + 1 a 2,98. It is my observation that these are concepts 
and skills that are usually difficult for students. Thus, the use 
of a calculator to solve these problems may contribute to their 
difficulty but calculator use is not a major factor. 

Since the content of the four calculator-based placement 
tests range from tests of arithmetic and skills to knowledge of 
precalculus, the calculator-active items suggest that calculator 
use should be expected during their solution. Figure 8-6 shows 
representative calculator-actWe items that appear on CB-A-S. 
CB-BA, CB-A. or CB-CR The distractors for each of these items 
are based upon mathematical errors that students make and 
are not intended to measure students* calculator facility. It is 
expected that students who take these placement tests will al- 
ready have and know how to use calculators of the kind needed. 

1. Which ol the following best approximate 6(1 .4 - 1 .2) s ? 

(A) 0.0003 (B) 0.0019 (C) 0.7805 (0) 0.7850 (E) 17.3395 

2. The approximation of (1 + 1/6)' correct to 4 decimal places is 

(A) 1.0008 (B) 1.1667 (C) t.8526 (0) 2.t614 (E) 4.6667 

3. If x 3 + 2.75 =5.12, then which of the following best approximates V? 
(A) t.33 (B) t3.3t (C) t13.42 (0) 131.47 (E) 487.44 

4. The radius of the larger of two concentric circles is 6.9: the radius of the smaller 
circle is 4.7. Which of the following numbers best approximates the area of the 
region between the two circles? 

(A) 13.82 (B) 15.21 (C) 25.52 (0) 80.17 (E) 149.57 

5. A pole 7.8 feet high casts a shadow 1 2.8 feet long. If the length of a shadow cast by 
a tree is 83.9 feet, which of the following best approximates the height of the tree? 

(A) 51.1 (B) 78.9 (C) 88.9 (0) 99.8 (E) 137.7 

6. Which of the following best approximates a solution of x 2 - 4x = 3? 
(A) -2.65 (B) -0.65 (C) 0.65 (D) 1.73 (E) 3 

7. Which of the following best approximates the number approached by the sequence 
(3>2)\ (4/3)*. (5/4) B . . . . ((r> ♦ \)>n) 2n . . . .? 

(A) 1 (8) 2.7t8 (C) 6.192 (0) 7.389 (E) No finite Tiber 

X 4 <w 
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8. Which of the following best approximates the sum of the areas of the rectangles 
shaded in the figure below? 

(A) 0.131 

(8) 0.163 

(C) 0.194 

(D) 0.538 

(E) 1.944 



Copyright 1989. 1990 by the Mathematical Association of America. Used by permission. 

Figure 8-6. 
Sample calculator-active items. 

While the four tests developed by the MAA Calculator-Based 
Placement Test Program Project give examples of calculator- 
active items that can be developed when scientific calculators 
are required, these tests provide no examples of the kinds of 
items that result when graphing calculators are required. The 
Ohio State University Calculator and Computer Precalculus Cur- 
riculum (C 2 PC) Project has developed precalculus text materials 
that require the use of calculator or computer graphing tools 
(Demana & Waits, 1989) and tests; some of whose items also 
require the use of these same tools (Demana et al., 1990). 
Items from these tests were used on the two midterm tests and 
the final examination in a single section of Algebra and Trigo- 
nometry at the University of Wisconsin-Madison during the Fall 
Semester, 1989-90. Table 8-6 describes some characteristics of 
these tests. 

Table 8-6 



Characteristics of Algebra and Trigonometry Tests 


Test 


Number of 


Free-response 




Multiple-choice 




students 


items 




items 










Mean 








N 


(s.d.) Reliability Difficulty 


Midterm 1 


75 


6 


26 


64.16* 0.52 0.82 










(7.94) 


Mid-term If 


72 


6 


26 


58.67* 073 0.75 


Final exam 








(11.02) 


72 


11 


19 


36.00* 0.63 0.63 










(9.05) 



'Each item had a value of 3 points. 
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On the first midterm test, live free-response and three mul- 
tiple-choice items clearly would require students to use the 
graphics capabilities of their calculators to respond to them. 
On the second midterm test, these numbers were seven and 
four, respectively. On the final examination, only one multiple- 
choice item required graphics calculator capability: a majority 
of the free-response portion of this test required students to 
use graphics capabilities* Table 8-7 gives the r-biserials and 
item difficulties for the eight multiple-choice items on the tests 
that were graphics calculator- active. 

Table 8-7 

r-biserials and Difficulties 
Graphics Calculator- Active Item 



item 


r-bi serial 


Item difficulty 


1 


0.26 


0.87 


2 


0.46 


0.87 


3 


0.35 


0.85 


4 


0.48 


0.57 


5 


0.43 


0.60 


6 


0.30 


0.25 


7 


0.4 1 


0.88 


8 


0.36 


0.67 



Most of the graphing calculator-active multiple-choice items 
contain specific instructions to use a grapJ or implicitly sug- 
gested that use. An example of an item that specifically told 
students to use a graph is the one on the first mid-term test 
that stated: "Use a graphing utility to determine the number of 
real solutions to the equation 4X 3 - lOx + 17 « 0. M On that same 
test the item stem implicitly called for the use of a graphing 
utility when it asked: "Which one of the following viewing rect- 
angles 3 gives the best complete graph of y = lOx 3 - 6a? + 20?" 
Overall, these items correlated satisfactorily with all of the mul- 
tiple-choice items on the test: they ranged from very easy to 
moderately difficult. 

On each of the three tests administered to the algebra and 
trigonometry class there were a number of items that could be 
solved algebraically or graphically. It is not known how stu- 

3 The viewing rectangle is a description of the minimum and maximum 
x- and y- coordinates that arc shown on the graphics screen. 
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dents actually solved these problems; an example was the one 
that asked students to determine the period of the function JM 
= 3 sin(jrx). 

The free-response items on these tests varied in that some 
of them requested symbolic manipulations and solutions, some 
expected students to use algebraic techniques and algorithms 
to produce exact solutions, and some required the use of graph- 
ing calculators for their solution. The scores on the free-re- 
sponse and the multiple-choice portions of the two midterm 
tests were moderately well correlated. The correlation coeffi- 
cient of these two parts on the first midterm test was r = 0.63; 
it was r = 0.61 on the second midterm test. On the first test, 
students correctly responded, on average, to 82.18 percent of 
the multiple-choice items and to 65.48 percent of the free- 
response items. On the second midterm test, the corresponding 
data were 75.21 percent and 69.36 percent, respectively. The 
corresponding data for the final examination have not yet been 
computed. 

The tests and test items that have been produced by the 
MAA Calculator-Based Placement Testing Project and the Ohio 
State C 2 PC Project demonstrate that valid, reliable calculator- 
based tests and calculator-active items can be generated that 
satisfy the definitions of these terms that were given earlier in 
this paper. At present there is a paucity of published calcula- 
tor-based tests and calculator-active items. In order to study 
the items that have been developed and. at the same time, to 
keep them secure, faculty from the University of Chicago, the 
Ohio State University, the Pennsylvania State University, and 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison are establishing a pool of 
calculator-active items in content areas including algebra, pre- 
calculus. and functions. 

CONCLUSION 

This paper begins with a quote that avers that present testing 
practices hold todays students hostages to yesterday's mis- 
takes. One reason for this is that "What is tested is what gets 
taught" (Mathematical Sciences Education Board, 1989, p. 69). 
Thus, as long as mathematics tests fail to incorporate the use 
of calculators. I am certain that mathematics instruction will 
fail to incorporate the use of calculators effectively, and so 
today's students will be prisoners to a mathematics curriculum 
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that is failing to prepare them for the society in which they will 
live both now and in the twenty-first century. 

Just permitting students to use calculators while taking 
mathematics tests will not be enough. Students will need to be 
taught how and when to use calculators while solving all kinds 
of mathematics problems. Equally important, tests will have to 
actively account for the changes in the ways that mathematics 
problems are solved and the kinds of mathematics problems 
that can be solved when calculators are used. I conclude that 
calculator -passive and calculator-neutral tests do not satisfac- 
torily account for these changes and that only calculator-based 
tests can. In addition, it seems clear that each time calculators 
become more capable and more responsive to mathematics In- 
struction—and each is occurring — mathematics tests will have 
to be changed. 

While the use of calculators on mathematics tests and, by 
implication, in mathematics instruction will not remedy all of 
the failings of present tests and instruction, their use is neces- 
sary if we want students to investigate, to explore, and to dis- 
cover mathematics. 
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Gender Differences in Test Taking: 
A Review 



Margaret R. Meyer 



Ideally, when students take a mathematics exam, the only 
thing that should influence their score is their mastery of the 
material being tested. This paper reviews evidence concerning 
gender differences in mathematics test taking. It examines 
several factors which have surfaced relating to differences in 
performances for males and females. One conclusion reached 
is that the use of the multiple-choice format may result in a 
male advantage. A recommendation is therefore made that 
assessment instruments be developed that do not rely as heavily 
on the multiple-choice format. 



Do males differ in their mathematics test-taking perfor- 
mance independent of their understanding of the mathematics 
being tested? This review attempts to answer this question. 
Although the focus will be on mathematics tests, very little 
research has looked specifically at mathematics test taking. 
Therefore, evidence from more general test taking will be 
presented. 

Several factors have been investigated that relate to differ- 
ences in test performance for males and females. These factors 
are power vs. speed test conditions. Item difficulty sequencing, 
exam format, test-wlseness, risk taking behavior, and test prepa- 
ration behaviors. The first three of these factors have received 
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the most attention in the literature, The other factors are usu- 
ally included in studies as covariates. Gender of examinee is 
not always included as a factor of interest. Those studies that 
did not include gender will be reviewed only when they illumi- 
nate those that did include it. 

POWER VS. SPEED TEST CONDITIONS 

One characteristic of a test is the amount of time available to 
complete it. This time factor defines an examination given un- 
der power or speed conditions. In a speeded test, score differ- 
ences are determined by differences in the rate of response to 
the test items; that is, the amount of time available is usually 
limited, and those who respond at a slower rate may not finish 
all of the items. The degree of speededness varies across tests. 
The difference between a highly speeded test and a moderately 
speeded test is the number of test takers expected to finish in 
the time allowed. In contrast, in a power test the score differ- 
ences are independent of the rate of response. That is, everyone 
has enough time to respond to the items and relative scores 
would not change if more time were available. 

It is obvious that, from the test-taker's point of view, power 
tests would be preferred. However, from the test-giver's point of 
view, this is not always feasible or practical. It is also clear that 
response rate is not always strongly related to accuracy of 
response. Speed of response might be related to personality 
characteristics like risk talcing rather than to differences in 
cognitive factors. 

The results from the limited research available on the inter- 
action of sex and speededness are mixed. Kappy (1980) looked 
at the effects of speededness on the Graduate Record Exam 
(GRE) for males and females. For both the quantitative and 
verbal portions of the GRE, little evidence was found of differ- 
ential speededness patterns for the sexes. Another study (Wild, 
Durso, & Rubin, 1982) involving the GRE investigated whether 
increasing the amount of time per question for the verbal and 
quantitative sections of the exam would have a differential ef- 
fect on examinee groups defined by sex, race, and number of 
years since completing an undergraduate degree. The results 
showed that although a larger portion of examinees were able 
to finish the test when given additional time, this extra time did 
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not differentially improve the performance of any of the groups 
studied. In particular, females did not significantly increase 
their scores relative to the males. 

Much of the research on test conditions investigates the 
effects of speeded tests on motivation and anxiety. In 1984. 
Hill, for example, examined the interaction of anxiety and time 
pressure and concluded that the low performance of high-anx- 
ious students is not due to lack of mastery of the material, but 
rather to motivational and test- taking problems that can be 
corrected. In a similar study, Plass and Hill (1986) looked at 
the interrelation of time pressure, test anxiety, and sex on 
third- and fourth-grade students taking a test composed of age- 
appropriate arithmetic problems. Using scores from a measure 
of test anxiety, the 173 students were divided into three groups 
based on low. medium, and high test anxiety. Approximately 
equal numbers of students from these groups were assigned at 
random by grade and sex into each of the two experimental 
testing conditions: one under time pressure and one in the 
absence of time pressure. Analyses of the data showed signifi- 
cant effects for the time pressure condition, level of anxiety, 
and sex. The children showed better performance without time 
pressure; low-anxious children scored higher than both middle- 
and high-anxious children, and females scored better than 
maies. In addition there was a significant three-way interaction 
of time pressure, test anxiety, and sex. The authors report: 

In the condition removing time pressure, there fire strong 
optimizing effects for boys but not for girls. Both highl- 
and mlddle-anxioos boys catch up completely with their 
low-anxious counterparts ... In conLdst. girls showed 
weaker interfering effects of anxiety, and there are ro 
optimizing trends for high-anxious girls, who actually 
perform best under standard testing conditions, (p. 33) 

The study also Investigated the amount of time that stu- 
dents in the various anxiety groups took per problem. Using 
performance rate as the dependent variable In an analysis of 
covariance (ANCOVA). significant main effects for anxiety level 
and sex were found. High-anxious and low-anxious students 
took less time per problem than middle-anxious students and 
boys worked faster than # r,s - None of the interaction effects 
was significant. An examination of accuracy and performance 
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rate revealed that high -anxious girls showed a slow rate with 
middle performance accuracy whereas high-anxious boys showed 
a fast rate with low performance. The authors summarized the 
importance of the rate-accuracy trade-offs in understanding 
performance and anxiety effects in testing as follows: 

The data indicate that there is an optimal, intermediate 
rate for high test performance, shown by low-anxious 
boys and girls in the present study. Middle-anxious chil- 
dren, especially girls, showed an accurate but too slow 
rate, whereas high-anxious children, especially boys, 
showed a too fast, inaccurate strategy, (p. 35) 

The authors conclude that current testing programs could 
be improved if students were tested twice, once under standard 
conditions and once under optimizing (without time pressure) 
conditions. 

Graf and Riddell (1972) evaluated the factor of time differ- 
ently by measuring the effect of context on problem-solving 
performance and the amount of time used to solve the prob- 
lems. Context was manipulated by presenting the subjects with 
two mathematically identical problems, one considered to have 
a context more familiar to females and one a context more 
familiar to males. Results showed that although males and 
females did r M differ in the amount of time they took to 30lve 
the problem vvitn the female context, females took significantly 
more time to solve the problem having a male context. The 
students perception of the difficulty of the two problems was 
also measured. Males perceived that the two problems were of 
equal difficulty. The females perceived that the problem set in a 
male context was the more difficult. It is not clear whether this 
perception was a result of their experience with the problem 
(i.e., it took them longer to solve it and therefore they thought it 
more difficult), or whether they found it more difficult at the 
onset and therefore took more time in solving it. There was no 
difference in their accuracy in solving the two problems. The 
authors concluded that between-sex differences in problem solv- 
ing could be significantly decreased by giving power tests rather 
than speed tests. 

In summary, these studies do not strongly support the no- 
tion that time pressure differentially affects the performance of 
iemales and males on tests of mathematics. However, time pres- 
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sure could interact with other individual variables, such as test 
anxiety, to result in differences for males and females (Plass & 
Hill, 1986), A conservative approach would suggest: 

that unspeeded tests of cognitive abilities should be used 
whenever sex-related differences are being investigated. 
It also suggests that using a speeded aptitude test as a 
criterion variable when examining sex-related differences 
in a typically male domain (e.g„ mathematics) may be 
inappropriate or produce misleading data, In such male- 
typed areas, the true scores of high ability females may 
be underestimated, (Dwyen 1979, p. 341) 

ITEM DIFFICULTY SEQUENCING EFFECTS 

Research on item sequencing effects investigates the differ- 
ences in performance on achievement examinations as a result 
of changing the sequence of the test items, The most frequent 
arrangements are from easy-to-difficult, difficult-to-easy, spiral 
cyclical, and random. Arguments can be made for the potential 
merit of each of these arrangements. In the easy-to-hard ar- 
rangement, for example, beginning a test with easy questions 
could provide early success and therefore encourage continued 
effort, On the other hand, beginning a test with hard problems 
could challenge the student. In addition, the difficult items 
might be answered more easily when the examinee is less fa- 
tigued. Possible negative effects of this arrangement are also 
obvious. Examinees could become discouraged by encountering 
difficult items at the beginning of the test, especially if they 
thought the items would become increasingly difficult as they 
progressed. Spending time on the difficult items might result in 
not allowing enough time to answer the easy questions. 

The results of studies on item arrangement that have in- 
cluded sex as a variable have been mixed, Plake et al. (1982) 
investigated the interactive effects on performance of the sex of 
the subject test anxiety, item arrangement, and knowledge of 
arrangement on a mathematics test. The forty-eight-item mul- 
tiple-choice mathematics test was composed of items from the 
ACT College Mathematics Placement program. It was consid- 
ered slightly speeded. Three forms of the test were constructed 
using Ihe item difficulty indices: tasy-to-hard P uniform or spl- 
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ral cyclical, and random. For each form, half of the test book- 
lets Informed the examinee of the item arrangement and half 
did n >t. Anxiety was a covariate. Results of the three-factor 
fixed-effects ANCOVA (item order, knowledge of ordering, and 
sex) showed a significant main effect for sex and a significant 
sex-by-order interaction. Overall, males performed better than 
females, and significantly better than females on the easy- to- 
hard ordering of the items. Males also performed better than 
females on the random item ordering. Knowledge of the i*em 
arrangement did not appear to significantly influence test per- 
formance. 

Plake, Pati nee, and Whitney (1988) investigated the effects 
of item context on differential item performance between males 
and females. The speeded test consisted of twenty mathematics 
items selected by content from a poo! of items. Three forms of 
the test were assembled based on the difficulty indices: casy- 
to-hard, easy-to-hard within content, and spiral cyclical. No 
significant main effect was found for form or form-by-sex inter- 
action. A significant main effect was found for sex, with females 
outperforming the males. Plake concluded "that item arrange- 
ment is not a potent variable in producing differential item 
performance between males and females" (p. 892). 

Similar results were found in a study (Klimko, 1984) involv- 
ing college students in an introductory educational psychology 
course; it examined the effects on test performance of item 
arrangement, cognitive entry characteristics, test anxiety, and 
sex. Three forms of the fifty-item multiple-choice midterm ex- 
amination were used: easy-to-hard, hard-to-easy, and random. 
Of the four independent variables, the only significant predictor 
of achievement differences was student cognitive entry charac- 
teristics. Item arrangements based on item difficulties and sex 
did not influence performance, "he author cautioned against 
drawing conclusions based upon gender due to the small num- 
ber of males in the study. 

Item order and sex were among the variables considered in 
a study of fourth graders by Klcinke (1980), Two forms of the 
speeded social studies test were used: casy-to-hard and uni- 
form. Although the boys outperformed the girls, there were no 
significant interaction effects for sex and item ordering. There 
was a significant effect for item -ordering with those examinees 
taking the casy-to-hard form; they scored higher. The author 
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concluded that Item order should be considered on speeded 
tests. 

One variation on item arrangement studies is student aware- 
ness of the item arrangement. In a two-experiment study Lane 
et al. (1987) developed five forms of a forty-item multiple-choice 
exam. The items tested course content from an undergraduate 
education course. Item order was determined as a result of 
manipulation of the statistical and cognitive item-difficulty level 
(based on Bloom's taxonomy). In the first experiment, students 
were unaware of the ordering patterns. The results showed no 
significant differences for the test of item order by gender. In 
the second experiment, six forms of the test were developed by 
manipulating the statistical and cogn'tive Item-difficulty level. 
Knowledge of the ordering was provided by labels that indi- 
cated the cognitive level of the item. The results showed no 
significant differences for item order by gender by knowledge. 
However, a significant difference was found for the interaction 
of knowledge of level with gender. Males without labels scored 
lowest, followed by females without labels, then by males with 
labels. Finally, females with labels scored the highest. The au- 
thors concluded that the lack of an item ordering by gender 
interaction in the second experiment suggests that the long 
accepted view that easy items should come first is oversimpli- 
fied. They offered no conclusions based upon gender except to 
note the increase in the males' scores when labels were pro- 
vided. 

Hambleton andTraub (1974) also investigated the effects of 
item arrangement for males and females* using a mathematics 
achievement test of multiple-choice items arranged easy-to-dif- 
ficult and uifficult-to-easy. Since the amount of time was re- 
stricted to foriy minutes, the test was considered slightly 
speeded, although the differences In the number of students 
completing each form was not significant. Neither the main 
effect due to sex nor the interaction between Item order and sex 
was significant. They did find, however, a significant main ef- 
fect due to item ordering with higher mean scores on the easy- 
to-difficult arrangement. The authors concluded that reorder- 
ing ihr items on a test produces a test with properties different 
from the original. 

In a review of these and other studies that considered item 
arrangement but not gender. Leary and Dorans (1985) con- 
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eluded that hard-to-easy arrangements of Uems should be 
avoided for all students, especially under highly speeded condi- 
tions. No additional conclusions regarding the differential ef- 
fects of item arrangement due to the gender of the examinee 
seems warranted, based on the studies reviewed here, 

EXAMINATION FORMAT 

Examination format is another factor in studies of differential 
performance for males and females. The two formats usually 
considered are essay and multiple choice. The arguments for 
the Importance of format are: superior verbal ability in females 
will enhance their scores on essay exams, and differences in 
test- taking strategies will favor males on multiple-choice ex- 
ams. However format as a factor is perhaps not as relevant for 
mathematics tests where alternatives to the multiple-choice for- 
mat would not place much emphasis on writing ability. As with 
other test factors reviewed above, not all of the studies reviewed 
used mathematics as the content of the test. 

Murphy (1982) studied the performance of male and female 
candidates on sixteen General Certificate of Education (GCE) 
examinations. The examinations included both multiple choice 
and other forms, and three of the sixteen tested mathematics 
achievement. At least one thousand males and one thousand 
female students took these tests for each of four consecutive 
years. The overall performance of females relative to males was 
nol of interest in this study, but rather Hie relative perfor- 
mance of the groups on one type of exam compared to the 
other types. A series of t-tests was carried oul to determine any 
significant difference in the performance of male and female 
examinees on the mulliple-ehoice tests, as compared to the 
other formats. Results showed that in the majority of cases the 
males performed bc'tter than the females on the multiple-choice 
exams, as compared to their relative performance on the other 
formats. An important exception occurred on two of the three 
mathematics tests. On these two tests, there was no consistent 
male advantage relative to the performance of the females on 
the multiple-choice tests. The fact that a male advantage did 
exist on the one exam Is an unexplained inconsistency. 

Using a sample of fifteen- and slxtcen-year-old Irish stu- 
dents, Bolger (1984) examined gender differences in achieve- 
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ment for three school subjects (Irish, English, and mathemat- 
ics). Multiple-choice and written formats were used. Males were 
found to perform relatively better than females on the multiple- 
choice forms and relatively poorer on the written examinations; 
the opposite was true for females. The effect was constant across 
the three subjects measured. An additional hypothesis that 
gender difference would be largest for the languages and small- 
est for mathematics was not supported. The author cited this 
as evidence that method-based gender difference cannot be 
attributed to the differential verbal skills required by the two 
methods. Alternative explanations offered by the author In- 
clude neatness of presentation contributing to the performance 
of females on essay exams and the possibility that males are 
more likely to guess the answer on multiple-choice exams and. 
therefore, be more likely to obtain the right answer 

Studies testing for gender differences on multiple-choice 
exams do not always reveal a male advantage. In a test of 
English language comprehension and composition. Bell and 
(Hay. 1987) used both multiple-choice and extended-response 
formats. Males were not found to score higher on multiple- 
choice questions. 

These three studies examined the relative difference in scores 
between multiple-choice and essay format exams for males rind 
females. Gender differences did not always occur but when 
differences were found, they favored males on multiple-choice 
exams. It is reasonable to conclude that exam format does 
contribute to gender differences and that the use of the mul- 
tiple-choice format can result in a male advantage that is indr 
pendent of ability. 

Student behaviors associated with multiple-choice exams 
(e.g.. guessing and answer changing) have also been studied. 
Differences in these behaviors for males and females might 
explain the differences found overall on multiple-choice exams. 
For example, if females are more likely to answer only those 
questions on which they are sure of the answer and leave the 
rest blank, they will score lower than equal ability males who 
respond to the questions they know and guess on the ques- 
tions for which they are unsure. 

Choppin (1975) looked for gender differences in the ten- 
dency to guess on multiple-choice exams. The sample consisted 
of fourtccn-year-olcl students from 160 secondary schools in 
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England pJid Wales who had participated in (he cross-cultural 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (IEA) study of academic standards. The study ana- 
lyzed responses to six separate multiple-choice instruments that 
tested aspects of science and the English language. The results 
showed a significant difference in favor of males In the ten- 
dency to guess. However, the size of the gender difference was 
small compared to the size of the difference found when the 
data were analyzed by school type, A similar battery of tests 
was administered to ten-year-old students and again the data 
were analyzed for gender differences. For this sample no clear 
differences emerged, although, for both males and females, the 
tendency to guess remained high. 

More recently Khampalikit (1982) investigated guessing as 
a test-taking strategy of elementary school students. Random 
samples of students in Grades 2, 5, and 8 from a nationwide 
norming group were used to compute four gucssing-related 
indices using item responses for the 3R*s Reading Test and 
Mathematics Test, Results showed that the overall amount of 
guessing was low and there was little evidence of differences 
between the sexes on the test-taking behaviors assessed. 

Answer-changing behavior was the subject of a study by 
Skinner (1983). Males and females from an introductory psy- 
chology course served as subjects. The test was a speeded 1C0- 
question multiple-choice exam given as a midterm examina- 
tion. Erasures on the answer sheet were examined to determine 
answer changes and whether the answer was changed from 
right to wrong or wrong to right. Overall, ihe number of answer 
changes was small, only about 4 percent. An analysis for gen- 
der differences revealed that female? made significantly more 
changes than did males. Their rate of 4.83 percent was more 
than double that of the males (2.36 percent). Regarding this 
gender difference, the author concludes: 

Clearly, deliberating about answer -changing leaves less 
time available for other activities, such as answering 
multiple choice questions not yet attempted, or doing 
other types of questions (e.g.. essays). Thus, regardless 
of whether or not there is a functional relationship be* 
tv/een the number of answer changes and time taken io 
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consider and implement such changes, on a speeded 
test the tendency for females to make more than twice 
as many answer changes as males may well be counter- 
productive, particularly in light of two further findings: 
first, the success rate for answer changes for women 
was not better than that for men (indeed, males made 
54% successful changes, females 50%); and second, fe- 
male subjects achieved a mean grade of 65,9% on the 
examination, compared to 70% for the males, (p. 221) 

Answer-changing behaWor has been studied in relation to 
other test-taking factors, such as, for example, test anxiety. 
Payne (1984) hypothesized that high test anxiety would be as- 
sociated with a high degree of answer changing. Data for a 
sample of 296 eighth-grade students consisted of scores on an 
anxiety measure and the number of item revisions on an aggre- 
gate of four multiple-choice science achievement tests given 
over the period of one yean Item changes werr coded wong-to- 
wong, wrong- to -right, and right- to -wrong. Race (black and white) 
and sex were also used as factors in the study. No significant 
sex differences in answer changing were found. Significant cor- 
relations between answer changing and test anxiety were found 
for white males, lor the total white student group, for the total 
male group, and for the total student group, suggesting a ten- 
dency in each for higher test anxiety to be associated with more 
answer -changing behavior. None of the correlations for black 
students was significantly different from zero. 

Answer changing and guessing might be associated with 
gender differences found on the 1988 University of Minnesota 
Talented Youth in Mathematics Program (UMTYMP) testing for 
the Twin Cities sample {Terwilligcr. 1988). Response patterns 
foi • 50-item multiple-choice test were analyzed on a gender 
basis. It was found that females were less Hkcly than males to 
finish the test, and the drop in their success rate toward the 
end of the test was more pronounced than that of the males. 
The responses were not analyzed for answer changes. 

Although the evidence Is not conclusive, these studies sug- 
gest that guessing and answer changing might be associated 
with gender differences on multiple-choice exams, A greater 
tendency by males to guess answers can result in higher test 
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scores independent of ability. Likewise, a greater tendency by 
females to change answers can result in lower test scores be- 
cause of the time this behavior takes in a speeded test. 

TEST-WISENESS AND RISK TAKING 

Two additional factors that arc sometimes associated with dif- 
ferences in test taking are test-wiseness and risk taking. Test- 
wiseness (TW) has been defined as "a subject's capacity to 
utilize the characteristics and formats of the test and/or the 
test taking situation to receive a high score" (Millman, Bishop, 
& Ebel, 1965, p. 707). Risk taking on objective examinations 
(RTOOE) is defined as "guessing when the examinee is aware 
that there is a penalty for incorrect responses" (Slakter, 1967, 
p. 33). Both TVV and RTOOE are associated with the multiple- 
choice format and, therefore, gender differences in them might 
help explain gender differences due to test format. 

Slakter, Koehler, arid Hampton (1970) developed a measure 
of test-wiseness for use with students in Grades 5 through 11. 
The instrument measured four aspects of TW corresponding to 
these behaviors: (1) select the option which resembles an as- 
pect of the stem; (2) eliminate options which are known to be 
incc rrect and choose from among the remaining options; (3) 
eliminate similar options, that is, options that imply the cor- 
rectness of each other; (4) eliminate those options which in- 
clude specific determiners (p. 1 19), The instrument was admin- 
istered to 1 ,070 students in Grades 5 through 1 1 and replicated 
with a group of 1.291 students, A sex-by-grade multivariate 
analysis o c . variance was performed on the four subscale scores. 
The only significant effect was that of grade with TW increasing 
over grade level. Neither the sex effect nor the sex-by-grade 
interaction was significant. 

A related study (Crehan et ah. 1978) was conducted to de- 
termine the relationship between TW and grade level, the rela- 
tionship between TW and sex, and the biability of TW. This was 
a longitudinal study that tested students three times at two- 
year intervals in Grades 5, 7, and 9 (n = 75); 6, 8. 10 (ri = 76): 
7. 9. 1 1 (n « 73); and 8, 10, 12 (n = 64). The same four aspects 
of TW were measured. As with the previous study, there was no 
evidence of sex differences or sex-by-grade interaction. TW was 
found to be somewhat stable and to increase over grades. 
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RTOOE has been measured using a variety of formulas. 
Slakter (1967) compared results obtained using five different 
measures of RTOOE and an additional one he proposed in this 
study. Results did not show any sex differences in RTOOE for 
any of the measures. 

In summary, there is no evidence that males and females 
differ in terms of test-wiseness and risk taking on objective 
examinations. 

TEST PREPARATION STRATEGIES 

The final area to be examined is that of study behaviors and 
test preparation strategies for males and females. This research 
has focused on characterizing the study behaviors of successful 
students. One genera! conclusion is that no single approach is 
associated specifically with success. Biggs (1976) looked for 
differences in study behaviors for males and females. Using the 
Study Behavior Questionnaire developed for his study, he found 
evidence to suggest that a single task can be successfully ap- 
proached in different ways by males and females. He charac- 
terized the male approach as "seeing 'truth' emerging from ex- 
ternal sources and authorities, and not worrying too much 
about interrelating past knowledge with what one is in the 
process of acquiring" (p. 77), On the other hand, he described 
the approach taken by females to be that of "making up one's 
own mind about 'truth* by avoiding rote learning of detail and 
by actively using transformational strategies" (p, 77), It is inter- 
esting to note that these characterizations of study behavior 
are exactly opposite those that are usually put forth to explain 
superior male performance on standardized mathematics 
achievement tests. 

Watkins and Hattie (1981), also using the Biggs Study Be- 
havior Questionnaire, investigated the study methods of stu- 
dents at an Australian university. Other factors that they con- 
sidered in addition to gender were age. academic yean and field 
of study. They found that regardless of these other factors, 

females were more likely than the males to show inter- 
est in their courses and to adopt a deep-level approach 
to their work. At the same time the females also gener- 
ally seemed to possess more organized study methods 
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than the males. The males were more likely to have a 
pragmatic approach to tertiary study, to be more wor- 
ried about their work, and to adopt reproducing strate- 
gies which would allow them to scrape through their 
examinations, (p, 392) 

They further noted that, based upon these findings, females 
would be expected to achieve better academic results than males; 
indeed, this proved true for the females they investigated. 

These results are interesting when applied to gender differ- 
ences in mathematics achievement. In a review of the litera- 
ture. Kimball (1989) pointed out that in contrast to standard- 
ized measures of mathematics achievement, females receive 
better grades in school mathematics than do boys. If these 
same differences in academic behaviors, as observed by Watkins 
and Hattie (1981). are present at the elementary and secondary 
school levels, they might help explain the higher grades earned 
by girls. They do not. however, explain why boys score better on 
standardized tests, 

A study by Speth (1987) investigated the interaction of learn- 
ing style, gender, and type of examination on anticipated test 
preparation strategies. The two examination conditions used 
were multiple choice and essay exams. On the basis of two 
different learning style instruments, the students from educa- 
tional psychology classes were grouped into four clusters, A 
survey of test preparation activities developed by the investiga- 
tor was used as the dependent measure, A factor analysis of 
the test preparation survey yielded six subscales. A 4 x 2 x 2 
MANCOVA tested hypotheses of no difference among clusters, 
between males and females, or between test conditions on the 
six test preparation strategies, while controlling for a self-rating 
of academic ability. The results showed no significant main 
effect for sex or a sex-by-test type interaction. There was, how- 
even a significant three-way interaction of cluster, gender, and 
type of examination. This suggests that gender by itself is not 
the critical variable, and that males and females relative to 
each other do not prepare differently based on the method of 
testing. Instead, as Biggs found, different test preparation strat- 
egies correlate with gender and learning styles (Biggs, 1976). 
What was not Included in this study was any measure of the 
success of these different test preparation strategies. 
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The evidence from these three studies suggests that while 
males and females do have different approaches to academic 
work (Watkins & Hattie, 1981), the within-?* 5 * differences might 
be as important as the between-sex differences (Speth, 1987). 
In addition, differences in approach can be equally effective 
(Biggs. 1976) and do not necessarily result in different out- 
comes. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This review has considered the research evidence related to 
gender differences in test taking in general and mathematics 
test taking in particular. The major factors reviewed were power 
vs. speed test conditions, item difficulty sequencing, and exam 
format. In addition, behaviors associated with the multiple- 
choice format were also reviewed. They included guessing, an- 
swer changing, test-wise ness, risk taking, and study behaviors. 
Evidence of gender differences in these factors was for the most 
part inconsistent. The one conclusion that does seem justified 
is that the use of the multiple-choice format couid result in a 
male advantage. Reasons for this advantage are not completely 
clear, but they might include differences in answer changing 
and the willingness to guess, A conservative recommendation 
based upon this conclusion would be to develop assessment 
instruments that do not rely on the multiple-choice format. 
This change should have no detrimental effect on the perfor- 
mance of males, and it might result in a decrease in any ad- 
vantage males have enjoyed because of the testing format cur- 
rently used. 
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Communication and the 
Learning of Mathematics 

David Clarke, Max Stephens, and Andrew Waywood 

The learning of mathematics is fundamentally a matter of 
constructing mathematical meaning. The environment of the 
mathematics classroom provides experiences which stimulate 
this process of construction. This chapter presents the findings 
of three studies based in Australian schools that exemplify the 
successful introduction of innovation into mathematics cur- 
riculunis. The purpose of this research synthesis is to report 
on (a) the extent to which the strategies used encourage chil- 
dren to broaden their mathematical thinking and facilitate 
metalearning and (b) the impact of these strategies on the 
nature of mathematical activity in classrooms, with particular 
reference to redefining the roles of teacher and student in 
creating and giving personal meaning to mathematics. 



The NCTM Curriculum and Evaluation Standards (1989) have 
attached great importance to communication in mathematics: 

Listening and reading with comprehension, developing 
an attitude of questioning, and describing mathematical 
thought processes all contribute not only to learning 
mathematics with understanding, but also to the ability 
to apply learned skills In new contexts, to solve prob- 
lems, and to extend learning beyond the task at hand. 
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This report presents an overview and conclusions from three 
studies. The IMPACT Project (Clarke, 1985}, Assessment Alter- 
natives in Mathematics (Clarke. 1989). and the Vaucluse College 
Study, which suggest how the above standard can be realized 
at classroom and school level. The central purpose of this chapter 
is to discuss: 

• the extent to which the strategies reported encourage 
children to broaden their mathematical thinking and 
facilitate metalearning. 

• the impact of these strategies on the nature of math- 
ematical activity in classrooms and. in particular, 
with regard to redefining the roles of teacher and stu- 
dent in creating and giving personal meaning to 
mathematics. 

The nature of these strategies was essentially metacognitive. 
The r meaning of metacognitlon in the mathematics context has 
been most usefully articulated by Garofalo and Lester (1984) as 
the knowledge and regulation of cognition. An essential aspect 
of this metacognitive activity is reflection on learning (Kilpatrick, 
1985), and White (1986) Identified a need for training in just 
this aspect of metacognition: "Much learning is superficial, be- 
ing done without deep reflection. Appreciation of this point 
leads to the recognition of the need for training in metacognition" 
(p. 5). 

Biggs (1988) put forward the image of "learning through 
guided student self-questioning" and suggested "self- manage- 
ment of learning" as an essential goal of education. The reflec- 
tive review of learning and student self-management of learning 
were central concerns of all three studies reported here. 

The learning of mathematics is fundamentally a matter of 
constructing mathematical meaning. The environment of the 
mathematics classroom provides experiences which stimulate 
this process of construction. While the mathematical knowl- 
edge of school children will incorporate visual imagery, both at 
the level of ikonic thought and at a level involving more elabo- 
rated visual representations (geometrical, graphical), mathemati- 
cal meaning requires a language for its internalization within 
the learner's cognitive framework and for its articulation in the 
learners interactions with others. Communication is at the 
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heart of classroom experiences which stimulate learning. Class- 
room environments that place particular communication de- 
mands on students can facilitate the construction and sharing 
of mathematical meaning and promote student reflection on 
the nature of the mathematical meanings they are required to 
communicate. 

facilitating communication in the mathematics 
classroom: three studies 

We would suggest the existence of three distinct types of com- 
munication In the mathematics classroom: 

• communication about mathematics; 

• communicating mathematics; 

• using mathematics to communicate. 

The IMPACT Project is primarily concerned with the first of 
these. The use of student mathematics journals at Vaucluse 
College provided the opportunity for the development of com- 
munication In all three modes. The IMPACT program required 
that students reflect on their mathematical activity and their 
learning and, through student-teacher dialogue, sought to fa- 
cilitate self-management of learning. The national development 
and testing of the assessment strategies which became Assess- 
ment Alternatives in Mathematics (Clarke, 1989) gave consider- 
ation to communication in two senses: communication as the 
means by which assessment information is obtained and com- 
munication skills as one focus of assessment. The use of math- 
ematics journals in the Vaucluse College study demonstrated 
the potential to develop in learners the reviewing and reflective 
skills required by the IMPACT program and also to develop in 
students the ability to think mathematically, 

THE IMPACT PROJECT 

The IMPACT Project benefited from the support of the Faculty 
of Education, Monash University, The publication of the evalu- 
ation report (Clarke, 1985) was funded by the Monash Math- 
ematics Education Centre. The objectives of the IMPACT project 
were: 
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• to provide a mechanism whereby the student can regu- 
larly inform the teacher of difficulties experienced, heip 
needed, and anxiety felt; 

• to encourage and facilitate meaningful pupil-teacher 
dialogue, student reflection on learning, and negoti- 
ated instruction. 

During 1984, about seven hundred Year 7 children in thirty- 
six mathematics classes in fifteen Victorian secondary schools 
were regularly given the opportunity, about once every two 
weeks, to give confidential, written answers to questions like: 

What was the best thing to happen in Maths? 

What is the biggest worry affecting your work in Maths? 

What is the most important thing you have learned in 
Maths? 

How do you feel in Maths classes? 
How could we improve Maths classes? 

The regular, written reflections of seven hundred children 
concerning their learning of mathematics provided a pool of 
data related to the achievement of the above objectives. A graphic 
portrayal of the children's conception of mathematics emerged 
over the year (Clarke, 1987). The immediacy of this portrayal 
was heightened by the children's spontaneous (and highly idio- 
syncratic) use of technical mathematical terms. Many of the 
current preoccupations of the mathematics education commu- 
nity (language, differential treatment and behavior of boys and 
girls, mode of instruction, student-generated algorithms, the 
social context of instruction and learning, and t i on) emerged 
as concerns for the students in this study. Participant teachers 
expressed surprise at the significance of these issues for their 
classrooms. 

Examples of questions used and some answers obtained 
follow: 

What would you most like more help with? 

Nothing much, but I'm not sure Your way 4)80 
how to do division your way. My way 4 )80 
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Write down one particular problem which you found 
difficult 

Algebra a bit, because I don't understand why we 
don't just use numbers. It would be simpler. 

Write down one new problem which you can now do. 

+ 4 = l '*X 4 'l= 4 /*= l /l2 

How could we improve maths classes? 
Have less work and more learning. 

The nature of communication in the mathematics class- 
room became the central consideration in the teachers* evalua- 
tions of both instruction and learning and in their planning for 
further Instruction. The IMPACT study provided an opportunity 
with some classes for a redefinition of the function of the math- 
ematics classroom. The findings show clear instances where 
teacher action in response to student requests or suggestions 
significantly altered the form of Instruction. Students in those 
classes were confronted with the need for a rein terpretat ion of 
their role In determining the nature of classroom activity and 
the possible nature of student-teacher communication. 

Specific findings from this study included; 

• The student attitude to the administration of the IM- 
PACT procedure was predominantly one of acceptance 
and passive compliance. 

• The quality of student responses varied. Teachers 
reported that many students experienced difficulty 
in articulating their feelings or their mathematics 
difficulties. 

• A majority of students reported finding the procedure 
"useful." 

• More boys than girls reported finding the procedure 
personally useful. (An interesting result, since several 
teachers commented that the girls made better use of 
the procedure, offering more informative and insight- 
ful responses.) 

• Students who found the procedure useful offered three 
categories of benefit: 
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Rejlection on Learning — "It makes you realize more 
about the subject" and M It makes you think how 
you Ye going." 

Reporting Feelings — "It gives you a chance to ex- 
press your feelings/tell about your problems/say 
what you like and don't like." 

Information for the Teacher— "It helps the teacher 
know 

• Teacher action took the following forms: Organizational 
action, instructional action, individual assistance, in- 
dividual counseling and, in two cases, no action. 

• Most teachers reported improved student-teacher 
relationships 

• Where a student expressed dissatisfaction with the 
procedure, the reason most commonly given was lack 
of consequent teacher action. 

• Several instances were documented in which teacher 
action arising from information provided through the 
IMPACT procedure led to positive changes in student 
attitudes and achievement. 

• Over 80 percent of participating teachers consistently 
reported finding the IMPACT procedure to be of value. 

Teachers identified a lack of time in the past to engage in 
private conversation with every pupil as a major concern. As a 
result, they greeted the IMPACT procedure with initial enthusi- 
asm, since it provided the opportunity for all students to com- 
municate confidentially with their mathematics teachers with 
minimal reduction in instruction time. Other benefits were iden- 
tified by the teachers: 

Students talked to me through the sheets, very frankly, 
and I gained tremendous insights into anxieties they 
had, and frustrations. Students I felt were coping quite 
happily mentioned anxiety about tests. Some students 
felt I did not explain things thoroughly enough and went 
too fast, and these were students who did quite well in 
tests, so I had assumed they were happy. Other stu- 
dents mentioned boredom and felt the work was too 
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easy and was repeating Primary School, Without the 
sheets, I would not have gained this information as they 
would never have been so frank in conversation. I obvi- 
ously changed my teaching methods to comply with the 
information and this helped my relationship with the 
class and with individual students. In general, students 
really appreciated the fact that I was taking the trou^ 
to find out what they think and they used the system 
very responsibly. 

fYear 7 Maths teacher, female September 1985). 

Use of the IMPACT program facilitated communication be- 
tween teachers and students about the mathematics being stud- 
ied and about the students' feelings concerning their learning, 
the content, and the instruction. In several instances, this com- 
munication led to fundamental changes in instructional prac- 
tice, learning behavior, and classroom environment. 

The extent to which participation in the IMPACT program 
actually facilitated metalearning and the development of stu- 
dent mathematical thinking remains uncertain. The IMPACT 
program certainly provided a stimulus for reflection on learn- 
ing, but no training was provided in review techniques or 
metacognitive strategies (cf. the PEEL Project, Balrd & Mitchell, 
1986). Nor was any feedback provided to students concerning 
the quality of their IMPACT responses. By its nature, the 
IMPACT program provided documentation of student communi- 
cation of the first type, communicating about mathematics, 
and, to a lesser extent, of the second type* communicating 
mathematics. 

ASSESSMENT ALTERNATIVES IN MATHEMATICS 

In 19cJ6, the Mathematics Curriculum and Teaching Program 
(MCTP), a national initiative concerned with the professional 
development of mathematics teachers, commissioned a study 
of effective assessment practices in use in Australian math- 
ematics classrooms. The outcome of this project was to be a 
teacher resource guide, subsequently published as Assessment 
Alternatives in Mathematics (Clarke, 1989). It was aimed at 
assisting mathematics teachers to expand their repertoire of 
assessment strategies in order that their assessment might be- 
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come optimally effective, giving appropriate recognition to all 
the goals of the contemporary mathematics classroom. 

Communication in the mathematics classroom became a 
central concern in the compilation of assessment strategies. 
This was particularly the case with regard to the assessment of 
student problem solving in mathematics, where it became evi- 
dent that a teachers capacity to evaluate a students problem- 
solving performance was critically dependent on the student's 
ability to articulate, in either spoken or written form, the prob- 
lem-solving process, the nature of the solutions, and the evalu- 
ation of the appropriateness and the quality of their solutions. 

Among the various assessment strategies collected, studied, 
tested, and refined during the course of this project, the role of 
communication varied with the particular strategy under con- 
sideration. The following discussion examines the nature of 
the communication component for a sample of the assessment 
strategies. 

ASSESSMENT THROUGH Cl^SSROOM OBSERVATION 

Teachers made succinct annotations to class lists during the 
course of a lesson. These brief records were restricted to "aber- 
rations and insights," that is, observations of student behaviors 
or utterances which challenged or extended the teacher s exist- 
ing conception of a student's competence or understanding. 
The effectiveness of such informal assessment is critically de- 
pendent on the nature of classroom activity. This was addressed 
directly by drawing teachers' attention to factors which facili- 
tate or inhibit student communication in the classroom. A ma- 
jor assertion of Assessment Alternatives in Mathematics was 
that the most effective instructional activities are typically those 
which also provide the best assessment opportunities. Strate- 
gies for maximizing assessment opportunities included consid- 
eration of "wait time" (Rowe, 1978), the characteristics of "good 
questions," and the establishment of "student work folios." 

Test Alternatives 

Teachers were encouraged to explore different approaches to 
formal testing, These included* 

Practical tests, in which student competence was dem- 
onstrated through the completion of tasks with a practi- 
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cal emphasis, typlcaJly Involving the manipulation of 
concrete materials. Computing skills were also assessed 
h: this way. It was a common requirement for students 
to provide an account of their methods, but the essence 
of this approach was communication by demonstration. 

Group tests* in which tasks were solved through student 
collaboration. Successful performance was associated 
with effective student-student communication and an 
ability to translate into personal terms the ideas and 
insights of others. 

Student-constructed tests, in which groups of students 
would contribute test items covering a topic just com- 
pleted. Trial teachers were unanimous that the demands 
of articulating the essence of a topic through a repre- 
sentative set of problems made this strategy an im- 
mensely powerful review technique, leading to signifi- 
cant advances in student understanding. The resulting 
tests were consistently more difficult than those the 
teacher would have set, were typically completed with 
higher levels of student enthusiasm and succe* and 
provided a context particularly conducive to sub^ -quent 
discussion. 

Problem Solving and Investigations 

A four -dimensional structure for the assessment of problem- 
solving behavior emerged in the course of the testing (see, for 
comparison, Schoenfeld, 1985) t and tea her attention was drawn 
to the need to identify which aspect of problem-solving behav- 
ior was of interest. Assessment information was typically col- 
lected through informal observations and from student reports. 
This inform" *on could then be located within the categoriza- 
tion scheme i^elow. 

Dimension 1 relates to the spontaneous use of math- 
ematical procedures, principles, and facts, that is, the 
mathematics that our students choose to use — without 
the explicit cueing of a test question. 

Dimension 2 is concerned with problem-solving strate- 
gies. There are many lists of such strategies. Practicing 
teachers seemed quite confident in their ability to dis- 
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tinguish strategies such as "restated the problem/ or 
"organized information systematically/ 1 or Tound a re- 
lated but similar problem" (and so on) from the math- 
ematical tool skills which provide the focus of Dimen- 
sion 1. 

Dimension 3 is the structural dimension, particularly 
concerned with planning, decision making, verifying, and 
evaluating. One secondary mathematics teacher provided 
a succinct summation of the focus of Dimension 3 in 
observing, "Students should show a systematic approach 
of reviewing what they know, planning their actions* 
testing their ideas, and evaluating their work.* 

Dimension 4 is the personal dimension, concerned with 
student participation, motivation, work habits, the skills 
associated with cooperative group work, and beliefs about 
the nature and purpose of mathematical activity. 

Teachers reported that students experienced significant dif- 
ficulties in recording and reporting their problem-solving at- 
tempts and required substantial guidance and detailed feed- 
back. 

Communicating Assessment Information 

Issues related to the grading of student work and the effective 
reporting of assessment information were explored. The need 
for clarity of communication and the establishment of an ongo- 
ing dialogue between student and teacher concerning the 
student's growth towards competence was stressed. 

Expanding the Assessment Netv ;rk 

Teachers were encouraged to consider other purposes to which 
assessment information might be put (program evaluation and 
instructional review, for instance) and other groups or individu- 
als who might contribute assessment information. Parental in- 
volvement, peer tutoring, and peer assessment were investi- 
gated and various strategies offered to facilitate student 
self- assessment. These latter strategies included the IMPACT 
procedure, already reported, and the use of student mathemat- 
ics journals. It was the evaluation of the use of student jour- 
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nais which subsequently became the focus of the Vaucluse 
Study reported below. 

Communication plays a central role in each of these ap- 
proaches to assessment, and much of the effort expended dur- 
ing the testing of the assessment strategies related to fostering 
clear, purposeful meaningful, informative communication of 
mathematics and about mathematics. 

THE VAUCLUSE COLLEGE STUDY 

This study explored the implications of the regular completion 
of student journals in mathematics. Vaucluse College is a Catho- 
lic secondary girls school. There are approximately five hun- 
dred girls from Year 7 to Year 12 at Vaucluse. It serves a 
multicultural population: 20 percent Asian. 30 percent Italian 
and Greek, with the remaining 50 percent being predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon. For all students at this secondary school from 
Year 7 onwards, a central component of mathematical activity 
Is the dally completion at home of a student journal. Through 
their journal-keeping activities students are introduced to de- 
scribing what they have learned, summarizing key topics, and 
identifying appropriate examples and questions. Regular moni- 
toring of the journals informs teaching practice and provides 
the basis for Individual teacher -student discussion. 

In 1986, mathematics journals were first introduced experi- 
mentally in one class each at Year 7. 9, and 10 levels. Results 
were encouraging enough to warrant the expansion of their 
use. By the start of 1989. the keeping of mathematics journals 
was seen as an essential element In the teaching of mathemat- 
ics from Years 7 to 10. Appendix E presents the history and 
rationale for student mathematics journals at Vaucluse College 
from the perspective of the school and the mathematics staff. 
The school statement includes the following aims: 

By keeping a mathematics journal we intend that 
students: 

1 . Formulate, clarify, and relate concepts. 

2. Appreciate how mathematics speaks about the world. 

3. Think mathematically: 

a. Practice the processes (problem solving) that un- 
derlie the doing of mathematics. 

b. Formulate physical relations mathematically. 
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As an introduction to journal writing, Year 7 students are 
supplied with a book In which each page is divided into three 
sections: What we did* What I learned* Examples and ques- 
tions. Students are required to write in their journal after every 
mathematics lesson. This is seen as ongoing homework. Jour- 
nals contribute 30 percent to the assessment in mathematics. 
When writing student reports, mathematics teachers were given 
the following guidelines for the assessment of students 1 journals: 

A, Quantity of work. 

1. Frequency: that is, is it done after every lesson? 

2. Volume: the amount of work done can be taken as a 
measure of both ability and enthusiasm. 

3. Presentation. 

B. How well is it used? 

1. Is the work summarized, and do the summaries indi- 
cate developing note-taking skills? 

2. Is the journal used to collect important examples of 
procedures and /or applications? 

3. Are errors Identified and discussed? 

4. Arc there signs of involvement with the work, origi- 
nal or probing questions, a willingness to explore? 

5. Is the student learning to "dialogue," that is, ask her 
own questions and then set about methodically seek- 
ing an answer and presenting her investigations 
logically? 

As a minimum, a satisfactory journal entry should reflect 
the intellectual involvement of the student in the day's lesson, 
What form a particular entry will take is determined by the 
form of the day's lesson and the level of sophistication at which 
the student can interpret the journal tasks. Appendix E sets 
out the school's expectations with regard to theory, practice, 
and activity-oriented lessons. 

Journal writing was intended to assist students to see them- 
selves as active agents in the construction of mathematical 
knowledge (see Stephens, 1982). The school hoped that journal 
writing would assist students progressively to engage in an 
internal dialogue through which they reflected on and explored 
the mathematics they met. In this respect, there is a link to the 
IMPACT Study through a similar focus on the development of 
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nietacognitivc learning. It was also hoped that students, through 
their journal wilting, would begin to see mathematical activity 
not simply in terms of applying prescribed rules and proce- 
dures, but more as engaging in activities such as searching for 
patterns, making and testing conjectures, generalizing, asking 
M Why?'\ trying to be systematic, classifying, transforming, search- 
ing for methods, deciding on rules, defining, agreeing on equiva- 
lences, reasoning, demonstrating, expressing doubt, and prov- 
ing (cf. Mason, 1984). 

If such aims were to be realized through the use of jour- 
nals, it would be necessary to focus on the linguistic forms by 
which students communicated what they had learned and how 
they had gone about It. 

Methodology of the Evaluation Study 

During 1988 and 1989, an evaluation was conducted of stu- 
dent journal use and Its effects on the learning and teaching of 
mathematics. Consultation with school staff and perusal of a 
sample of student journals led to the construction of a ques- 
tionnaire which, after testing, wro administered to all students 
in Years 7 to 12. The questionnaire examined student use of 
journals and their perceptions of the purpose of journal com- 
munication and its contribution to their learning of mathemat- 
ics. Students' conceptions of the natui 1 of mathematics and of 
mathematical activity in schools were also addressed, A similar 
survey was conducted of school mathematics staff, with spe- 
cific focus on the extent to which they valued and fostered 
students* journal communications and made use of student 
journal communications in their classroom teaching and in 
their work with Individual students. 

At the time the evaluation began there was a perception in 
the school mathematics department that a progression existed 
in student journal writing from a narrative mode to a summary 
mode to dialogue. Conversation with teachers and the perusal 
of student journals suggested that student journal writing could 
be usefully divided into the three categories: Narrative (or Epi- 
sodic), Summary, and Dialogue, This categorization assumed 
the status of a hypothesis, and provided much of the structure 
for the initial data analysis. School sources asserted that a 
major aim of journal writing was to facilitate student develop - 
ment In question asking and that questioning reflects the dia- 
lectic of Narrative, Summary, and Dialogue (Waywood, 1988). 
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Narrative, Summary, and Dialogue 

The categorization of student journal use into Narrative, Sum- 
mary, and Dialogue warrants more detailed explanation. The 
examples which follow were offered as both illustrative instances 
of each response category (Examples 1, 4, and 6), and also as 
examples of "transition" responses from students whose jour- 
nal entries suggest that they are in transition between catego- 
ries. Seen in this light. Example 2 shows a student moving 
from simple narrative of classroom experiences to the restruc- 
turing of content and experience required for effective sum- 
mary, Examples 3 and 5 show two students' initial experiments 
with a new form of journal entry. In each of these two cases, 
the excerpts represent embryonic instances of the Summary 
and Dialogue categories, respectively. 

Narrative: 

Example 1 , "Today was the day that Mr, Waywood was 
absent and set us work to do that gave me a lot of 
thinking to do, I. don't think that it was very hard but 
you had to think about what to write for the answer to 
the questions," 

Example 2, "1 think today I began to understand that 
maths is a way of describing things in reality, A great 
example is that a ball flying through the air travels the 
path of a parabola. Because there is an infinite number 
of ways for the ball to travel there is an infinite number 
of possible parabolas. Because parabolas can be written 
mathematically there would be a mathematical function 
to describe every arc in the world," 

Summanj: 

Example 3, "Logarithms arc an index which are used to 
simplify calculations. The whole number part of a loga- 
rithm is called the characteristic. The decimal part of a 
logarithm is called the mantissa." 

Example 4, "Equations , , , the main word here is to solve. 
Equations have an unknown — there is an answer to the 
problem. Linear techniques revolve around inverse op- 
erations, and quadratic equations, different from the 
above, require different techniques to solve them, such 
as factorization, , , , You can't solve all the equations the 
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same way, because they are all different, and that is 
why we have to learn different techniques." 

Dialogue: 

Example 5. "The sin of 60 - 0.866025403 , , , firstly is 
the sin of 60 infinite I wonder I think it is because you 
said the points on a circle are Infinite. Then how could 
the square of 0.866025403 ... be exactly 0.75? If it Is 
Just an approximation, then how could it equal exactly 
1? Can you please explain?* 1 

Example 6. "Another thing, transposition and substitu- 
tion, really show you the quality of operations. Like 
division, is sort of a secondary operation, with multipli- 
cation being the real basis behind it. This ties in with 
my learning about reading division properly (in previous 
pages), that is, fractions are different forms of multipli- 
cation. So I guess that's like rational numbers (Q) are 
like a front for multiplication, an extension of multipli- 
cation. Which came first, multiplication or division? It 
would have to be multiplication. They are so similar, no 
that's not what I mean. I mean they are so strongly 
connected. But its like division does not really exist, 
mu'tiplication is more real. The same with subtraction. 
Addition and Multiplication are the only real operations." 

The study design provided a diversity of data sources by 
which the validity of the categorization could be assessed. Stu- 
dent interviews, student and teacher questionnaires, teacher 
interviews, and the study of Journal entries represented a sub- 
stantial body of data by which both the individual validity of 
each category could be Judged and any patterns of individual 
development identified. 

Observations and Findings 

An initial analysis of the student survey data has been com- 
pleted. Findings suggest that Journal writing leads to a progres- 
sive refinement of purpose from an initial narrative stage of 
simply listing events in the mathematics classroom to summa- 
rizing work done and topics covered. Within this stage, we note 
a move away from a simple summary of items of mathematical 
work covered to a more personal summary of mathematical 
activity in terms of developing understanding and addressing 
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problems. Finally, some students move beyond this to an inter- 
nal dialogue, where they begin to pose questions and hypoth- 
eses concerning the mathematics in which they are engaged 
(e.g., "I wonder whether this works "or other graphs as well/ 
and "So, why is it that ♦ ♦ 

More specifically, the narrative descriptions of what was 
done on a particular day, so prevalent in Years 7 and 8, appear 
to be progressively enriched by the inclusion of reflective writ- 
ing Jn which the students discuss how they went about an 
investigation and how the work in hand related to work they 
had previously covered. This review process, together with re- 
quests for teacher help and indications of things they would 
like to find out, is similar to the responses solicited through the 
IMPACT program. Journal entries of some students occasion- 
ally took on the aspect of dialogue. Our research suggests that 
through the process of their journal writing students increas- 
ingly interpret mathematics in personal U<ms, constructing 
meanings and connections. 

Student Survey Findings 

While questionnaires were administered to every student, a 
sample of 150 students, 25 at each year level, was chosen for 
statistical analysis. Three questionnaires were administered 
("Mathematics;' "Journals— Part A t n and "Journals— Part in 
that order), and the sample selection procedure ensured that all 
students at a particular l ear level, who had completed all three 
questionnaires, had the same chance of appearing in the sample. 

A full statistical report was prepared for the use of the 
school (Clarke, Stephens, & Waywood, 1989). but the purposes 
of this report are best served by a summary of significant 
findings. These are set out below, with related conclusions ap- 
propriately clustered. It must be borne in mind that these 
findings are the results of students' reports of their behavior, 
their teachers* behavior, their perceptions, and their beliefs. 

Frequency of Journal Use. 

• The majority of students (54 percent) reported that 
they write in their maths journal "after every lesson." 

♦ A similar majority (53 percent) estimated the time spent 
on journal writing in one week as less than one hour. 
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• Ninety percent of students reported reading their jour- 
nals either occasionally or often. 

Nature of Journal Use. By clustering student responses to 
particular Items it was possible to construct Indices associated 
with the hypothesized taxonomy of writing modes: Narrative, 
Summary, and Dialogue. Of the sample of 150 students, 65 
could be Identified as predominantly employing one of the three 
modes of journal use. This enabled statistical analyses to be 
carried out for this subset of students incorporating a measure 
of Mode of Use. (A "Modal Rating" on a seven-point scale was 
subsequently generated for 123 of the 150 students, and the 
conclusions which follow held true for both measures). 

• Year Level was more decisive in determining the fre- 
quency of journal use than was a student's experience 
with journal use. However, experience with journal 
use was more significant in accounting for Mode of 
Use. This justifies the conclusion that it is the experi- 
ence of using journals that promotes more sophisticated 
modes of use rather than simply student maturation. 

• Analysis of variance revealed that Mode of Use made 
the most significant contribution to accounting for the 
variation evident in the three key indices. User Index, 
Difficulty Index, and Positive-Effect Index. 

• A clear and statistically significant trend emerged in 
the consideration of Mode of Use in relation to each of 
the other critical indices. The more sophisticated the 
mode of journal use, the more likely a student was to: 

* make more use of journals 

* find journal completion less difficult 

* express greater appreciation of journal completion 

* report positive, rather than negative, outcomes of 
journal use. 

These results may not be surprising, but the consistency In 
the direction of the trend and in the statistical significance 
strongly supports the interpretation of Mode of Use as a mean- 
ingful structure for the analysis of student journal writing. 
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Incentives and Obstacles to Journal Use 

• Sixty percent of students gave as the main reason for 
writing in their journal, "because it helps me." In an- 
other item, the most popular justification for journal 
use was "to help me learn/ 

• Most students {75 percent) found the act of journal 
writing "mostly" or "always" easy. However, students 
were evenly divided over whether or not they found it 
difficult to put their mathematical thinking into words. 
In this regard, it is worth noting that half of the stu- 
dent sample reported that the most important thing 
learned from journal completion was "To be able to 
explain what 1 think." 

Purpose. 

• Asked to identify "the most important thing for me to 
do in my journal," students indicated: "to summarize 
what we did in class," "to write down what I under- 
stand, " and "to write down examples of how things are 
done," in that order. These responses are consistent 
with the finding that the majority of students appear 
to be operating in the Summary mode and to perceive 
journal use in either Summary or Narrative terms. 

• In response to the item "I think of my mathematics 
journal as , . , ," the most frequent student responses 
were "as a summary for me to study from later" and 
"as a record of the things 1 have learnt in maths." 

Teacher Action. 

• The most common student estimate of the frequency 
of teachers reading journals was "once a month." 

• A Teacher Action measure was constructed from a 
cluster of related questionnaire items. The reported 
variation in Teacher Action with Teacher Identity was 
statistically significant, that is, the differences which 
students saw in the action which particular teachers 
took in relation to journal use were consistent and 
significant. 
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Mathematics and the School Mathematics Program 

Since data were collected regarding student conceptions of the 
nature of mathematics and mathematical activity, the possibil- 
ity exists for the later collection of parallel data in schools 
where mathematics journals are not in use. A comparative 
analysis of student responses may shed some light on the role 
of mathematics journals in developing particular student con- 
ceptions of the nature of mathematical activity, 

• Students reported that their most common experience 
of mathematics at school was "listening to the teacher," 
closely followed by "writing numbers," "listening to other 
students," and "working with a friend," 

• Students rated aspects of their mathematics course in 
order of importance. By far the most important was 
M the teachers explanations," Other important aspects, 
in order, were: "the help my teacher gives me," "work- 
ing with others," "my maths journal" and "the text- 
book," 

The role of communication in the learning of mathematics 
and in the performance of mathematical activities was given 
considerable prominence by a significant majority of "students. 
Pending further analyses, some sample student responses serve 
to illustrate the variety of student views about the value of 
mathematical journal writing. Responses include, "I find doing 
the journal 

• useful, because it helps me explain to myself what I 
am doing wrong" (Year 8), 

• hard, because sometimes you forget and other times 
you don't remember what you understood in class" 
(Year 10), 

• a waste of time, because my teacher never collects my 
journal to help me" (Year 10), 

• useful because it helps me keep up with what's hap- 
pening in class" (Year 12), 
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Teachers' Perceptions and Reported Practices 

All eight teachers of mathematics responded to a questionnaire 
about their expectations of mathematics journal writing and 
the use that they made of journals. As a follow-up to the ques- 
tionnaire, three teachers were chosen for interviews according 
to their experience in using journals and the year levels at 
which they taught. 

There was a high degree of consistency among teachers' 
responses to the questionnaire. All teachers expected students 
to write in their journals for at least one hour each week, and 
to read over what they had written at regular intervals. Most 
teachers aimed to read all journals at least twice a term, with 
some expecting to do so more frequently, even though this was 
acknowledged to be a substantial time commitment. They also 
expected students to show journals to their parents. 

For the majority of teachers* the most important thing for 
students to do in their journals was to write down what they 
understand. Likewise, a majority agreed that mathematics jour- 
nals are most effective in showing how students think about 
mathematics. This was considered far more important than 
students' ability to summarize what they had learned, 

A student in Year 7, for example, commenting on her review 
of place value and addition, said she was no longer learning 
how to do a "long sum,** but learning "why I'm carrying.** In her 
journal, she further noted: 

As many of us have worked on place value before, the 
object of this work is not to teach us how to do a long 
sum, but to do it so we understand. I must think about 
why I'm carrying one ... is it a ten, a one (unit), or 
something else? ... I must think about why I'm doing 
things with all sorts of maths, and not just do things 
automatically. That is how 1 was taught to do it. 

"eachers tended to agree that students found journal writ- 
ing difficult, and added that most students found it hard to 
explain what they thought. Journal writing was seen as helping 
students to write summaries, to be able to explain what they 
think, and, more importantly, to not be put off by mathemati- 
cal words and symbols. One teacher commented that journal 
writing allowed students to investigate Ideas independently. 
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When asked to consider the greatest benefit for students in 
reading over their journals, teachers very strongly believed that 
review of the journals was most valuable when students were 
trying to grasp a new idea. This outcome w^s rated more highly 
than using journals to go over material that has been dealt 
with before. 

Teachers were more diverse in articulating the benefits they 
derived from reading students 1 journals. These ranged from 
getting feedback on teaching* identifying difficulties experienced 
by specific students, and seeing how students learn as well as 
seeing what students think they have learned. A very common 
response of the teachers was to view journals as a way for 
students to communicate to teachers their feelings about math- 
ematics. In general teachers consistently noted that reading 
journals had confirmed for them the importance of two-way 
communication as a part of mathematics learning. 

Nearly all teachers saw themselves interacting regularly and 
often with students through their journals. These interactions 
most commonly took the form of writing comments in journals, 
talking to students about what they had written, and helping 
students to overcome difficulties they had mentioned in their 
writing, as well as suggesting ways in which students could 
improve the quality of their mathematical writing. A majority of 
teachers said that they often raised issues in class based on 
what they had read in individual journals. Several teachers 
said that they needed more time to read journals, to make 
comments, and to provide individual feedback. 

When asked to be more specific about ways in which stu- 
dents could improve their journal writing, teachers consistently 
commented in favor of students writing more about their own 
thinking and asking more questions in their journals. These 
two responses had stronger support than "writing better sum- 
maries" or "collecting more examples/ 

When given the opportunity to say how they regarded the 
mathematics journals, the three universally endorsed responses 
were: as a way for students to communicate their mathematical 
thinking; as a record of students' difficulties in mathematics; 
and as a way for students to think through the mathematics 
they had done. All teachers agreed that reading students 1 jour- 
nals had contributed significantly to what they knew about 
their students. Some specific responses were: 
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(The journals provide] a more precise indication of how 
much they understand. 

(Through reading journals) I am able to Identify stu- 
dents who have M no idea," or have difficulty expressing 
themselves. 

[The journals! help students to clarify difficulties, and 
verbalize attitudes toward mathematics. 

All teachers agreed that journals had helped them to un- 
derstand their own teaching. Some specific responses were: 

I used to dominate discussion. I now guide discussion 
and encourage my students to explore. . , . 
They often say If I have explained something well or not. 
Easier to assess how well (or badly) you have covered a 
particular idea. 

1 now write notes on the blackboard in every lesson. 

Despite their references to students* finding journal writing 
as challenging and. at times, a demanding task, all teachers 
affirmed that they saw improvement in students* journal writ- 
ing during the year and, when viewed across several years, 
cumulative improvement. In the subsequent interviews, teach- 
ers were asked to explain what they looked for to Indicate 
Improvement In journal writing. The teachers' response to this 
and other similar requests was to offer illustrative examples 
from particular students* journals: 

A student, described by her teacher as quite capable, at 
the start of Year 10. was using her journal to summa- 
rize, basically in her own words, what the teacher had 
written on the blackboard. Later in the first half of that 
year, she wrote: a I ran into a problem. When I do sums 
like this I need to ... " 

Towards the end of the year, having studied the effects 
of transformations on linear and quadratic functions, 
she began to investigate on her own the effects of the 
same transformations on sine functions: "I know what 
'sine* looks like , ... I'm surprised to find that the rules 
are similar to those for a quadratic function . ... As I 
was unsure whether these rules apply to all or some 
functions, I went on to find evidence to support this 
claim." 
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In their questionnaire responses, teachers commented that 
practice in journal writing had enabled students to express 
ideas more clearly and to relate ideas; they also noted that 
students summaries had become more detailed and accurate, 

Another Year 10 student was described by her teacher as 
"just taking notes at the start of the yean* 1 At this stage, her 
journal was used mainly as a device to summarize work done 
in class. Later in the year, she began to make comments on her 
own work, such as, Tm still getting confused on what numbers 
to use in the domain and co-domain," 

Towards the end of the year, the same student wrote: "Be- 
fore today, 1 didn't realize what f[x) meant. Today I learned that 
f{x) means function of x." 

Her teacher annotated this entiy, asking her to explain this 
comment, and suggesting that she should try to analyze her 
own thoughts further. 

Finally, teachers were asked whether their view of math- 
ematics journals had changed over the period they had been 
using them. Three of the eight felt that there had been no 
change, commenting that they had always supported the use of 
journals in mathematics. From other teachers, there was a 
developing sense of greater appreciation of the value of math- 
ematics journals. Some typical responses were: 

Journals are a more powerful tool than 1 once thought. 

My appreciation of their benefits has increased, as has 
my ability to assist students to use them. 

I am a lot more aware of their usefulness. 

Teachers brought to the interviews severed journals by stu- 
dents, representing a range of ability. From the interviews, it 
was clear that these teachers used consistent criteria to track 
improvement in the quality of students* journal writing. Im- 
proved journal writing was noted from individual students within 
a single year level and by a comparison among journals from 
students in the same class. The criteria used by teachers sup- 
ported the classification of developmental stages in mathemat- 
ics journal writing which has been employed in this study. 

Progression in Journal Writing 

Teacher interviews, together with an examination of students* 
journals, served to confirm the categories that had been used 
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to classify the major developmental stages in students 1 math- 
ematical journal writing. It appears that the three categories, 
Narrative, Summary, and Dialogue, as employed to categorize 
questionnaire responses, d ^wed a marked consistency with 
the linguistic forms by which students communicated what 
they had learned and how they had gone about it. 

In the Narrative stage, students 1 frames of reference for 
their journals are defined, in the main, by tasks which make 
up the mathematics lesson and by the chronology of the math- 
ematics classroom. In some instances, the description may be 
as bald as, 'Today we did the pink sheet/ Students seem 
satisfied, at this stage, to describe themselves as, "doing frac- 
tions," or "in the middle of chapter 3,* and to comment on their 
learning in general terms, such as "It was easy," or "I Hnished 
all the work and got most of it right/ Examples seem chosen to 
do no more than Illustrate the work done. Many students at 
Year 7, as they begin to use journals, may be expected to be at 
this Narrative stage. A teacher of middle secondary classes 
described many students at this level as still coming to terms 
with journal writing. They are either still at a Narrative stage or 
just beginning to move into a Summary stage. To use this 
teacher's own words: 



It Is a case of knowing that they have to write some- 
thing, but many have difficulty knowing what to do. At 
the beginning of the year, these students are saying 

what they did in the mathematics class They are 

able to describe what they did, and the types of things 
they did. 



Unlike students 1 writing in a narrative stage, there is now a 
deliberate effort to delineate key features of the territory. The 
mathematics may still be "out there," but students give greater 
attention to describing key steps in their work. It is no longer 
sufficient for students to describe in very general terms what 
they are doing; journal writing provides an opportunity for them 
to "map" the territory in some detail and to record their progress. 
However, their descriptions are almost devoid of personal com- 
mentary or reflection. At this stage, their frame of reference is 
restricted to recording, "in very basic terms," the mathematics 
that has been covered in class. 
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With further refinement, students begin to Include them- 
selves In their summary of the mathematics covered. Not only 
Is there more detail about what has been covered in class, but 
they are beginning to locate themselves in relation to the math- 
ematics being taught. They begin to identify "problems" In their 
own learning and to describe how they achieved a solution. It is 
common, at this stage, for students to illustrate their work by 
reference to several examples and by comments on them. Yet 
there Is little discussion of why these problems arose and little 
analysis by the students of their own thinking. 

At a more developed stage, students begin to focus on the 
ideas being presented. This term marks a significant transition 
in the frame of reference for students' journal writing. A thresh- 
old Is crossed when students begin to relate the mathematics 
being taught to what they are learning and begin to demon- 
strate their ability to connect new ideas with what they already 
know. One does not simply record or summarize ideas. One 
has to try to make sense of, or, come to terms with them. They 
can be illustrated by, but are not identical with, examples. 
Ideas make up the territory, but no longer is the territory seen 
as fixed and unchanging. The student is part of the territory 
and can change the way it looks. Communicating ideas and 
connecting them to what is already known now become key 
features of students writing. 

At this stage, students are able to Identify and analyze their 
difficulties, suggesting reasons why they are thinking In a cer- 
tain way. According to teachers, students begin to question 
what they are doing and show increasing confidence in using 
their own words to link ideas. They are able to make sugges- 
tions about possible ways to solve problems, even if these ap- 
proaches may not prove to be successful. They are able to talk 
more confidently about questions they have M in mind." Through 
their writing, they show that they are actively teaching them- 
selves mathematics. 

Teachers can play a critical role in helping students to 
assume this degree of control over their learning. Getting stu- 
dents to articulate their own thinking at the point where they 
are coming to terms with a new idea, or meeting difficulty, is 
essential to helping many to move Into the more reflective mode 
of writing, characterized as Dialogue, The key Is to encourage 
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students to question themselves when they do not understand, 
rather than rely on the teacher to tell them whether they un- 
derstand. As one teacher wrote in a student's Journal: "Unless 
you can explain it to me, you don't really understand," 

Articulating their own thinking in their own terms is chal- 
lenging and empowering to students. As they move into this 
mode of Journal writing, many students frequently comment on 
realizing "just how valuable the journal has become," Helping 
students to achieve this level of development in their journal 
writing was a goal which teachers saw as achievable by 
many students and to which all teachers expressed genuine 
commitment. 

Students and Teachers: A Brief Comparison of Views 

A comparison of student and teacher data Is informative in at 
least three ways. Such comparison can reveal (a) the percep- 
tions of the purpose and value of journal writing held by the 
two groups* (b) the extent to which teacher expectations are 
realized in student practice, and (c) the way in which student 
perceptions of teachers' actions and beliefs match the professed 
beliefs and actions of the teachers. From the emergent com- 
monalities and differences of view* it was evident that, while 
the classroom implementation of journal use may not univer- 
sally match the stated policy and goals of the school* both 
teachers and students saw real value in journal writing. The 
statements which follow summarize points of contrast and con- 
sistency between the two groups' accounts of journal writing; 

♦ While most students reported that they were writing 
in their journals after every mathematics lesson, as 
required, the amount of time spent in this writing was 
typically less than teachers' expectations, 

♦ Three-quarters of the student sample reported that 
their teachers read the journals at least as frequently 
as the "twice a term" which most teachers reported. 
Student data revealed that the frequency with which 
teachers read their students' journals was predomi- 
nantly a characteristic of the individual teacher, 

♦ Contrary to teachers' expectations* very few parents 
ever read their children's mathematics journals. 
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• Teachers recognized the difficulty many children expe- 
rienced in trying to explain their thinking, 

• Responses from teachers and stuc^nts stressed the 
importance of communication as a j^.rt of mathemat- 
ics learning. 

• The regular interaction, which teachers saw as arising 
from journal use, varied substantially with student 
perceptions the actions of individual teachers. 

• Those aspects of journal writing which teachers most 
frequently saw as needing improvement focused on 
characteristics of the Dialogue mode. Student responses 
were more varied. The forms of improvement which 
received significant support from students were as di- 
vei"se as their modes of use. 

• Senior students reported an improvement in their jour- 
nal writing. Teachers felt that students progressed in 
their writing in the course of a year. The proposed 
taxonomy of journal writing (Narrative, Summary, Dia- 
logue) emerged as a robust, powerful, and informative 
model of this progression. 

The use of student mathematics journals at Vauclusc Col- 
lege offered the possibility of communication in all three modes- 
communicating about mathematics, communicating mathemat- 
ics, and using mathematics to communicate. In particular, the 
integrated development of communication skills and mathemati- 
cal thinking was central to the aims of the Vaucluse program. 
F*or some teachers, the ultimate goal of journal writing whs to 
equip students to use mathematical forms and structures to 
describe their everyday world. However, the nature of journal 
wilting derived from classroom purposes, and this close con- 
nection with schoolwork may not have offered students the 
opportunity to extend their growing confidence in mathematical 
language by applying it to situations outside schoolwork. 

SOME BROADER ISSUES 

Communication in mathematics is not a simple and unambigu- 
ous activity. The significance of this study is that it points to 
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modes of communication as indicative of stances towards learn- 
ing mathematics and ultimately of students 1 perceptions of math- 
ematical knowledge. The categories which we have employed 
serve a dual purpose: as descriptive of students 1 perceptions of 
their learning of mathematics and, in the second instance, as a 
progression in student mathematical activity. 

When students write in the Narrative mode, they see math- 
ematical knowledge as something to be described. In the Sum- 
maiy mode, students are engaged in integrating mathematical 
knowledge, now conceived of as a collection of discrete items of 
knowledge to be collected and connected. When writing in the 
Dialogue mode, students are involved in creating and shaping 
mathematical knowledge. 

IMPLICATIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

The IMPACT procedure is now in wide use nationally, having 
been applied in the teaching of students from Year 4 of primary 
school to third year tertiary, and several local — that is, school- 
based — evaluations of its effectiveness are being conducted. 

The publication of Assessment Alternatives in Mathematics 
(Clarke, 1989) has received an enthusiastic response, and the 
implementation of its contents would significantly alter the qual- 
ity and the diversity of the modes of communication typically 
employed in mathematics classrooms. 

With regard to the use of mathematics journals, a critical 
consideration for other teachers of mathematics is the nature 
of the interaction and the communication opportunities which 
student journals offer. We hope to continue the Vaucluse Study 
and to report in greater detail on the teachers role in nurturing 
the emerging dialogue and responding to signs of increasing 
student reflection and changes in the quality and sophistica- 
tion of their communications. Comparison of the Vaucluse data 
with responses from students and teachers in other schools 
would shed further light on the possible effects of journal writ- 
ing on student conceptions of mathematics, mathematical ac- 
tivity, and school mathematics practices and on the signifi- 
cance of communication in the learning of mathematics. 

The student journals themselves constitute a unique data 
source on the way in which students construct mathematical 
meaning and on the developmental stages In students* ability 
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to make such constructions. Our understanding of communi- 
cation and the relationship between language and mathematics 
learning may also be informed by a more detailed study of the 
nature and process of journal writing. 
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Measuring Levels of Mathematical 
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When we think of (he learner as an active participant in con- 
structing his or her own conceptualization of mathematics, we 
are forced to reassess the nature of mathematics tests. Tradi- 
tional tests were based on an atomistic model of knowledge. 
Newer tests, based on a model of developmental change in 
understanding, arc needed. This article describes recent ad- 
vances in developing such an approach. 



One way to measure student achievement is to give a test 
and to record the questions answered correctly or incorrectly. 
In modern test theory (such as Item Response Theory lHambleton 
& Swaminathan. 19851 or Rasch Model analyses (Wright & 
Stone, 19791), a student's standing on an achievement variable 
is estimated from the resulting vector of right and wrong an- 
swers. This variable is calibrated and criterion-referenced by 
the test items that students attempt and so provides a frame- 
work for mapping student progress. If the aim of an instruc- 
tional program is to provide students with an unstructured 
body of facts, skills, and algorithms, then this methodology can 
be particularly appropriate. Items can be constructed to indi- 
cate the presence or absence of specific pieces of mathematics 
on any given occasion, and students' performances on those 
items can be scored either right or wrong. However, not al! 
curricula are based on the premise that learning is a matter of 
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absorbing and reproducing provided information. Another way 
to build a curriculum is to concentrate on the conditions under 
which students change the way they conceptualize a subject. 
Progress occurs when a student discards a less sophisticated 
model or representation of a phenomenon in favor of a more 
expert conception. Traditional mathematics achievement tests 
are not well suited to the identification of the conceptions that 
students bring to problems, A new testing approach is required 
to map progress in conceptual understanding. This article de- 
scribes recent advances in developing such an approach. 

UNDERSTANDING AS A CONSTRUCTIVE PROCESS 

A view of learners as passive absorbers of facts, skills, and 
algorithms provided by the teacher Is the basis of most current 
measurement theory and practice. Standard achievement tests 
measure students* abilities to recall and apply facts and rou- 
tines presented during instruction. Some items require only the 
memorization of detail; other items, although supposedly de- 
signed to assess higher-level learning outcomes like "synthesis* 
and "evaluation/ often require little more than the ability to 
recall a formula and to make appropriate substitutions to ar- 
rive at a correct answer. Test items of this type axe consistent 
with a view of learning as a passive, receptive process through 
which new facts and skills arc added to a learner's repertoire in 
much the same way as bricks might progressively be added to 
a wall. The process is additive and incremental: students with 
the highest levels of achievement in an area are those who have 
absorbed and can reproduce the greatest numbers of facts, 
formulae, and algorithmic productions. The practice of scoring 
answers to items of this type either "right" or "wrong" is consis- 
tent with the view that individual units of knowledge or skill 
are either present or absent In a learner at the time of testing. 
Under this approach, diagnosis is a simple matter of identifying 
unexpected holes or gaps in a student's store of knowledge. 
This creates a perceived need for remedial teaching that fills a 
deficit in those subarcas of learning in which knowledge is 
"missing." 

For some topics in the school curriculum, this approach to 
measurement may be appropriate. But recent research on stu- 
dent learning has led to a new view of the student as a con- 
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structive participant in building his or her own understanding 
of subject matter. Learners do not just absorb new information, 
but rather they construct their own interpretations and relate 
new information to their existing knowledge and understand- 
ings. Thus, experts and novices are seen to differ net merely in 
amount of their knowledge but also in the types of conceptions 
and understandings that they bring to a problem and in the 
strategies and approaches that they use. In cognitive science, 
comparisons of novices and experts in various fields of learning 
(Chi, Feltovich, & Glaser. 1981; Larkin, 1983; McCloskey, 
Caramazza, & Green, 1980) show that expertise typically in- 
volves much more than mastery of a body of facts: experts and 
novices usually have very different ways of viewing phenomena 
and of representing and approaching problems In a field. Ex- 
pert-novice studies suggest that the performances of beginning 
learners often can be understood in terms of the inappropriate 
or inefficient models that these learners have constructed for 
themselves. Similar observations have been made in the field of 
mathematics education (Nesher. 1986; Resnick. 1982, 1984). 

Expert-novice research does not in itself offer a panacea for 
the problems that arise from traditional views of learning, em- 
phasizing as it does the differences between two (relatively) 
static states rather than the process of change, which should 
be the focus of assessment — but it does at least point out two 
end points of the process of learning. The importance of pro- 
cess in mathematics education has been emphasized in a num- 
ber of surveys (D'Ambrosio, 1979; Freudenthal, 1983; Rom- 
berg, 1983), as have the active, constructive processes of 
conjecture (Schwartz, 1985) and problem solving (NCTM, 1980). 
A constructivist vision of what constitutes mathematics — the 
creation of (new) order — lies behind the epistemology of von 
Glasersfeld (1983) and Davis and Hersh (1981). The "concep- 
tual field** approach of Vergnaud ( 1 983) has also as one of its 
most important elements a constructivist perspective on how 
children's conceptions are* built from problems they have solved 
and situations that they have met. 

The "phenomenographers" in Sweden and other parts of 
Europe (Marton, 1981; Dahlgren, 1984; Saljo, 1984) have 
adopted a similar perspective, using clinical interviews to ex- 
plore the different understandings that students have of key 
principles and phenomena in a number of fields of learning. 
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These interviews have revealed a range of student conceptions 
of each of the phenomena that these studies have explored and 
have illustrated the importance of forms of learning which pro- 
duce M a qualitative change in a person s conception of a phe- 
nomenon" from a lower-level, less sophisticated conception to a 
more expert understanding of that phenomenon (Johansson, 
Marton, & Svensson, 1985. p. 235). Similar Investigations on 
problem solving in both mathematical and science contexts has 
been carried out by Laurillard (1984). This interviewing tech- 
niqt e has resulted in a conception of learning in which a stu- 
dent is considered to almost always have some understanding 
and some strategy when addressing a new problem. All learn- 
ers are considered to be engaged in an active search for mean- 
ing, constructing, and using representations or models of sub- 
ject matter. Rather than being "wrong," beginning learners have 
naive representations and frequently display partial understand- 
ing which they apply rationally and consistently. In arithmetic, 
for example, M it has been demonstrated repeatedly that novices 
who make mistakes do not make them at random, but rather 
operate in terms of meaning systems that they hold at a given 
time" (Nesher. 1986. p. 1 1 17). 

For the assessment and monitoring of student learning, an 
implication of this view of learning is that we must start mea- 
suring the understandings and models that individual students 
construct for themselves during the learning process. In many 
areas of learning, and in mathematics in particular, levels of 
achievement might be better defined and measured not in terms 
of the number of facts and procedures that a student can 
reproduce (i.e., test score as counts of correct items) but in 
terms of best estimates of his or her levels of understanding of 
key concepts and principles underlying a learning area. 

CONSEQUENCES FOR MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 

Traditional achievement tests begin with a statement of the 
instructional objectives to be assessed, which should be stated 
as directly observable student behaviors that can be reliably 
recorded as either present or absent (Bloom, Hastings. & 
Madaus, 1971). This advice tends to result in items that are 
discrete in their relationship to the objectives and involve rela- 
tively unambiguous performances. The epitome of this is the 
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multiple-choice item, which, due also to its ease of use with 
machine-scored answer sheets, has made the multiple-choice 
item the automatic choice for test developers. Hence, the ad- 
vantages of traditional achievement testing include (a) its provi- 
sion for a close link between curriculum objectives that can be 
expressed in behavioral terms and the resulting measures of 
student achievement and (b) the specification of standard test- 
ing conditions and scoring rules, which reduce subjectivity in 
assessment and provide results that are comparable over time 
and across students. 

However, a disadvantage of traditional achievement tests is 
that, because of the emphasis these tests place on precisely 
defined student behaviors, they can encourage students to fo- 
cus their efforts on relatively superficial forms of learning. As 
Bloom himself wrote, such tests "might lead to fragmentation 
and atomization of educational purposes such that the parts 
and pieces finally placed into the classification might be very 
different from the more complete objective with which one 
started" (Bloom, 1956, pp. 5-6). Alternatively, one might base 
achievement testing not on the detailed specification of many 
observable student behaviors, each of which can be recorded 
as either present or absent, but on a consideration of the key 
concepts, principles, and phenomena that underlie a course of 
instruction and around which factual learning can be orga- 
nized. This alternative approach recognizes that learners have 
a variety of understandings of phenomena and that some of 
these understandings are less complete than others. 

The challenge, then, is to find out enough about student 
understanding in mathematics to design performances that will 
reflect these different understandings and to then design as- 
sessment techniques that can accurately reflect these different 
understandings. This is a much more theory-intensive test gen- 
eration model than that used for traditional tests. Even in do- 
mains where much research has been done, it may be the case 
that important subgroups of students give responses that do 
not match our expectations well. Hence, the test development 
and implementation model that we need must allow for greater 
flexibility in item scoring and in interpretation of the test results. 

The primary focus of a mathematics testing methodology 
based on an active, constructive view of learning is on revealing 
how individual students view and think about key concepts in 
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a subject Rather than comparing students' responses with a 
"correct" answer to a question so that each response can be 
scored right or wrong, the emphasis is on understanding the 
variety of responses that students make to a question and 
inferring from those responses students' levels of conceptual 
understanding. 

One area of learning in which work has been done to un- 
derstand how students think about and approach phenomena 
is the area of so called "open sentences/ Take as an example 
the work of Sandberg and Barnard (1986). Elementary school 
students were asked to solve open sentences like 6 - * = 2 and 
were then asked to explain their solutions. Sandburg and 
Barnard analyzed the protocols from these explanations to clas- 
sify their solution strategies into one of the six types given in 
T&ble 11-1. 

Table 11-1 
Strategies for Solving Open Sentences 

Strategy Answer 

1 Add all. When the form does not conform to the canonical 
structure add the two given numbers. 

2 Interpret the operation sign as a direct instruction to perform 
the stated operation on the two givens. 

3 Read and solve the problem from right to left when the equal- 
izing sign is placed on the [eft. 

4 Read and solve the problem from the right to the left when 
the problem first states the unknown. 

5 Bridge the gap between the two given numbers. When the 
structure is not canonical then the difference between the 
largest and smallest number is determined. 

6 Expert 



The observations made in studies such as this one suggest 
that students do not simply make random "errors" but operate 
in terms of naive theories about mathematical phenomena. In 
the area of open sentences, Sandburg and Barnard (1986) found 
that "their answer pattern could be interpreted in terms of very 
systematic behavior Each child was found to use one over- 
all strategy" (p. 5). Similarly, through the.r interviews with Swed- 
ish students about aspects of science learning, Johansson, 
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Marton, and Svensson (1985) arrive at a similar conclusion: "In 
our case, a discovery of decisive importance was that for each 
phenomenon, principle, or aspect of reality, the understanding 
of which we studied, there seemed to exist a limited number of 
qualitatively different conceptions of that phenomenon, prin- 
ciple, or aspect of reality" (pp. 235-36). Researchers have ob- 
served that the same naive conceptions can be found among 
students from different countries and with different educational 
backgrounds. Studies in four countries, for example, have shown 
that there is a systematic and understandable set of rules used 
by students who do not compare decimals in the standard way 
(Leonard & Sackur-Grisvald, 1981; Nesher & Peled, 1984; Swan, 
1983). 

Research findings such as these invite a reconsideration of 
the way in which we think about and attempt to measure 
student learning. Many students are succeeding on precise, 
operationally defined objectives without developing an under- 
standing of the material that they are learning. Partial if not 
direct blame for this, at least for the ease with which this has 
become the norm, must surely be directed to the standards 
and practices that we have allowed to flourish in the testing 
community. For many mathematics educators, the answer is to 
place greater emphasis not on the learning of mathematical 
formulas and algorithms but on changing students' ways of 
thinking about mathematics. As one of the phenomenographers 
put it: "In our view, learning (or the kind of learning we are 
primarily interested in) is a qualitative change in a person's 
conception of a certain phenomenon or of a certain aspect of 
reality** (Johansson, Marton, & Svensson, 1985, p. 235). The 
assessment of such qualitative changes must equally become 
the goal of those who construct mathematics achievemeni tests. 

LEVELS OF MATHEMATICAL UNDERSTANDING 

A methodology for mapping student progress in conceptual un- 
derstanding would first identify a variety of important concepts 
in an area of mathematics learning and then develop questions 
or tasks that can be used to explore the different understand- 
ings that students have of those concepts. A set of ordered 
categories would be defined corresponding to different levels of 
conceptual understanding within each task. The conception of 
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ordered levels Is basic to a view of learning as a "shift" or a 
"change" in a student's understanding. Such a change consti- 
tutes learning only if it involves a change from a lower -level 
less sophisticated understanding to a higher-level more so- 
phisticated conception. Of course, there may be interesting con- 
ceptual changes that are not fundamentally ordered, and these 
need explication also, but such changes take on educational 
significance only in relation to students' progress toward more 
expert states (i.e., progression through the levels). 

The set of (un-)ordered categories for a question is con- 
structed by first exploring the variety of responses that stu- 
dents give when they are confronted with that cr Uion and 
asked to explain their thinking about it. To start w . the data 
from which ordered categories are constructed for a question 
are usually collected through student interviews. Qualitative 
analysis of the interview protocols results in ordered categories 
that provide a framework for recording future responses to that 
question and introduce the possibility of basing measures of 
achievement on students* levels of understanding. This is es- 
sentially the method used by Martnn (1981) and his 
phenomenography group at the University of Gothenburg. There, 
researchers interview students to explore their understandings 
of particular concepts and principles, transcribe tape record- 
ings of these interviews, and then carry out detailed analyses of 
transcripts. "The aim of the analysis is to yield descriptive cat- 
egories representing qualitatively distinct conceptions of a phe- 
nomenon" (Dahlgren, 1984, p. 24). These categories form an 
"outcome space" that provides "a kind of analytic map" (p. 26) 
of students' understandings of each phenomenon. Learning is 
thought of as "a shift from one conception to another" (p. 31) 
on this map. 

Returning to the example of open sentences depicted in 
Table 11-1, the strategy categories can be quite straightfor- 
wardly interpreted as ordered levels: level 0 is "no strategy"; 
level 1 is the use of strategies that are only sometimes success- 
ful, that is, strategies 1 through 5; and level 2 is the use of the 
expert strategy 6. In this interpretation, the structure of the 
levels would be identical for each item. Sandberg and Barnard 
point out that, in fact, the success of solution strategies 1 
through 5 is dependent on which types of open sentence prob- 
lem are being solved. For instance, strategy 1 will correctly 
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solve an item like;* - 2 = 7, but strategy 5 will not. Under these 
circumstances it may be preferable to use a more complicated 
set of levels: let level 0 be M no strategy* 1 as before; the incorrect 
strategies can be mapped onto level 1; the strategies that are 
correct in this case but not generally (Le,, not strategy 6) can 
be mapped onto level 2; and the expert strategy can be mapped 
onto level 3. An example of how this would work for three types 
of open sentence items is given in Table 1 1-2. This time the 
interpretation will be complicated by the fact that the strategies 
do not have consistent efficacies across problem types. 





Table 11-2 




Partia' Credit Levels for Three Types of Open Sentence Items 




Item Type' 




Strategy 


a 


b c 


"No strategy* 


0 


0 0 


1 


2 


2 1 


2 


1 


2 2 


3 


2 


1 2 


4 


1 ♦ 


1 2 


5 


1 


1 2 


6 


3 


3 3 



•Exemplars ot the item types are: 
a ... '-2 = 7 

c...7-*«4 



These interviews with students are essential for identifying 
the variety of understandings that learners have of phenomena 
and for constructing ordered categories for individual ques- 
tions. But In many practical settings, interviews are not practi- 
cable as a basis for achievement testing* Alternative observa- 
tion formats must be used for the purpose of assigning students 
to the categories that have been defined for test questions » This 
requires new kinds of imaginative tests that are capable of 
providing information about the conceptions that students bring 
to questions and that are also sensitive to the performance 
changes that can result from conceptual change > 

One approach to exploring students* levels of understand- 
ing is through computer-administered tasks. When students 
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enter their responses to questions into a computer, these can 
be matched to libraries of common responses that are keyed to 
strategy use. In this way, particular kinds of errors and misun- 
derstandings can be identified and inferences made about stu- 
dents 1 levels of understanding. Clearly, in the open sentences 
example, it would be possible to assemble sets of open sen- 
tences that together would allow a decision to be made con- 
cerning which strategy was being used. Additionally, if a deci- 
sion was not clear within a reasonable number of problems, 
this could indicate a student whose strategy use was either 
inconsistent, or of a nature different from the Sandburg- Barnard 
theory. Sufficient evidence of this type would lead to modifica- 
tions in the theory itself. 

A MODEL FOR MEASURING LEVELS OF UNDERSTANDING 

The methods that have been developed for the analysis of right 
and wrong answers to test questions must be extended to sup- 
port the construction of achievement measures from observa- 
tions recorded in sets of ordered outcome categories. One such 
method, the Partial Credit Model (PCM), is described by Mas- 
ters (1982) and Wright and Masters (1982); another, the Graded 
Response Model, has been described by Samejima (1969). Al- 
though these two models have certain important differences in 
terms of philosophical foundations and psychometric 
parametization, they yield quite similar results in practical ap- 
plications. The PCM proposes that the probability of a person 
scoring in ordered level x rather than level x - 1 on a particular 
item i will increase steadily with ability in an area of learning 
such that the conditional probability of being In the higher 
category is: 

K = expfl-SJ 

*«<*-n + *u 1 +exp(p-fy 

where is the probability of a person responding in category x 

[x- 1,2 m) of item u P is a person's level of ability in this 

area of learning (to be measured by this set of items), and S Lx is 
a parameter that governs the probability of a response being 
made in category x rather than in category x - 1 of item L By 
applying this simple logistic expression to the transition be- 
tween each pair of adjacent outcome categories for each item, 
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we form a connection between the ordered categories for that 
item and the underlying variable that the set of items is used to 
measure. This model can provide measures of achievement based 
on inferences of students' levels of understanding of each of a 
number f concepts or phenomena in an area of learning. 

The PCM provides a framework for assessing the validity of 
attempting to summarize performances on the basis of differ- 
ent aspects of achievement in a single global measure. The 
PCM is used to construct a "map* 4 to show how students 1 un- 
derstandings of a phenomenon change with developing compe- 
tence. In addition, the PCM provides a framework for identify- 
ing aspects of achievement in which a student is experiencing 
difficulty or making unexpectedly slow progress. The PCM takes 
as its basic observation the number of steps that a person has 
made beyond the lowest performance level. Consequently, the 
parameter to be estimated is the step difficulty [bj within each 
item. These step difficulties are substituted into the above model 
equation for the PCM to give a set of model probabilities for any 
given value of person ability. Figure 1 1-1 shows a plot of these 
model probabilities in a diagram called an "Hem response map." 
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Figure 11-1, 

Item response map (Item 1). (Kulm. 1990, p, 190). Reprinted with permission. 
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Responses to this Item have been scored in four ordered 
categories labelled 0 to 3, In this picture, ability increases to 
the right on the page from -4,0 to +4.0 logits, The logit scale Is 
a log odds scale. Thus, for a dlchotomous item, the odds of 
success is calculated by taking the antllog (to base e) of the 
logit difference, and the probability of success is found by solv- 
ing the equation L ■ log(P/(l-P)), where P is probability, L is the 
logit and log is the natural logarithm. For a person who is 1.0 
logits above an item, the odds of that person succeeding on the 
item is exp(l) = 2,72, and the probability of success is exp(l)/ 
|l+exp(l)| = 0,73, This calculation is useful for gaining a Teel" 
for the interpretation of distance in the logit metric, but it must 
be emphasized that the interpretation for polytomous items Is 
somewhat more complex. The best strategy is to read the prob- 
ability directly from the Figure, as is done in the next para- 
graph. 

From Figure 1 it can be seen that a person with an esti- 
mated ability of 0,0 logits (middle of the picture) has estimated 
model probability of about 0,05 of scoring 0 on this Item; 0.18 
of scoring 1; 0,42 of scoring 2; and 0,35 of scoring 3, The 
relative values of these model probabilities change with In- 
creasing ability so that, over the portion of the ability variable 
shown here, low scores of 0 and 1 become decreasingly likely, 
and a score of 2 on this item becomes increasingly likely up to 
an ability level of about 0 logits. As ability increases above this 
level, a score of 2 becomes less likely as the highest possible 
score of 3 on this item becomes an increasingly probable result. 

The item response map In Figure 1 1-1 can be used to illus- 
trate several important features of the PCM, Consider the hori- 
zontal line through the middle of the picture at probability P « 
0,5, The intersection points of this straight line, labelled here 
T r t 2 . and t v are known in the psychometric literature as "thresh- 
olds," In dichotomously scored items there Is only one thresh- 
old (or difficulty) for each Item, defined as the position on the 
continuum at which the single ogive for that item Intersects P = 
0,5, One practical difficulty that arises in examining item re- 
sponse maps is that it is difficult to arrange more than two of 
them side-by-side In a reasonably sized figure. This is often 
required as the items are most often interpreted in relation to 
one another. The thresholds provide a way to summarize infor- 
mation about several partial credit Items; simply place the 
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Thurstone thresholds next to one another on a "summary re- 
sponse map," an example of which is shown in Figure 1 1-2. A 
certain amount of detail is lor* (in fact information is provided 
only about the points at which successive cumulative prob- 
abilities reach .5), but this is always the case with a summary 
and should not be a problem if the item response maps are 
provided as welt The Thurstone thresholds can be interpreted 
as the crest of a wave of predominance of successive dichoto- 
mous segments of the set of levels. For example* t, is the 
estimated point at which levels 1, 2, and 3 become more likely 
than level 0. t 2 is the estimated point at which levels 0 and 1 
become more likely than ! 2ls 2, and 3, and t 3 is the estimated 
point at which levels (X 1, and 2 become more likely than 
level 3. 
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Ability 
Figure 11-2. 

A summary item response map. (Kufm, 1990. p. 192). Reprinted with permission. 

The PCM makes no assumptions about the unconditional 
distributions of the persons along the latent trait but does 
assume that the model adequately fits the data. Tests of item 
fit identify individual items which function differently from other 
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items and may lead to the conclusion that it is inappropriate to 
attempt to summarize all aspects of competence in a single 
measure. Persons who may be functioning differently from the 
majority are also indicated by fit indicators. Model fit can be 
assessed using a measure of fit called the "Item Fit C for items 
and the "Person Fit t" for persons (Wright & Masters, 1982) ( 
which is a transformed mean square statistic. The distribution 
of these statistics is not precisely standard normal, so it will be 
used to focus attention on the more serious problems rather 
than to make a strict decision about whether persons or items 
fit or not. For items, it is possible to find the empirical item 
response map, which allows visual inspection of items that 
have been selected on the basis of the Item Fit t as question- 
able. Another way to assess fit is to divide the sample of per- 
sons into groups with interesting and interpretable differences, 
reestimate the parameters in each case, and examine the dif- 
ferences. Only if the model fits in the different groups can 
meaningful comparisons be made. These comparisons can be 
organized by using an indicator called the "standardized differ- 
ence" between the estimates (Wright & Masters, 1982, p, 115), 

example: use of the solo taxonomy 

Hie example discussed below is based on the Structure of the 
Observed Learning Outcome (SOLO) Taxonomy (Biggs & Collis, 
1982), which is a method of classifying learner responses ac- 
cording to the structure of the response elements. The tax- 
onomy consists of five levels of response structure: 

1, a prestructural response is one that consists only 
of irrelevant information 

2, a unistructural response is one that includes . 
only one relevant piece of information from the 
stimulus 

3, a multistructural response is one that includes 
several relevant pieces of information from the 
stimulus 

4, a relational response is one that integrates all rel- 
evant pieces of information from the stimulus 

5, an extended abstract response is one that not only 
includes all relevant pieces of information, but ~x- 
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tends the response to integrate relevant pieces of 
information not in the stimulus. 

It is expected that in a given topic area learners will move 
through each level from the prestructural to the extended ab- 
stract as their comprehension and maturity improve. Further- 
more, the majority of responses should be classifiable into one 
of the levels in the SOLO taxonomy indicating the learners 
location on a latent dimension: "The structure of the SOLO 
taxonomy assumes a latent hierarchical and cumulative cogni- 
tive dimension" (Collis. 1982. p. 7). 

In the particular items under study (Romberg, Collis, 
Donovan, Buchanan, & Romberg, 1982; Romberg, Jurdak, Collis, 
& Buchanan, 1982) a short piece of stimulus material, which 
might consist of text, tables, or figures, is supplied, and stu- 
dents are asked to answer open-ended questions concerning 
the material. Together, the stimulus material and the questions 
are referred to as a "superitem" (Cureton, 1965), and an ex- 
ample of one is given in Figure 1 1-3. The questions are linked 
to one of the higher four levels of the taxonomy. The responses 
are judged as acceptable or otherwise according to an agreed 
set of criteria, and the sum of the questions in a superitem is 
used as the indicator of SOLO level In discussing the results, 
individual items within a superitem will be referred to as "ques- 
tions" to help keep clear the distinction between levels. The 
following example uses data from a study of a new statistics 
curriculum for high schools fWcbb, Day, & Romberg, 1988), In 
all. 1,238 responses without any missing data on the seven 
problem-solving items are available for the analysis. Because of 
the age of the students, only the first four levels (i.e., excluding 
extended abstract) are assessed. 

In the case of SOLO superitems, the thresholds in Figures 
11-1 and 11-2 can be interpreted in the following way. The 
first threshold, t p is where it becomes more probable that a 
response will be unistuctural or above; t 2 is where it becomes 
more probable that a response will be multistructural or above; 
and t 3 is where it becomes more probable that a response will 
be relational rather than multistructural or below. In Figure 
11-2, the unlstructural threshold is marked by a "+", the 
multistructural threshold is marked by an X, and the relational 
threshold is marked by an 
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1 . The lines on the graph are city streets. One-way streets for vehicles are indicated by 
arrows. 
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A. How many blocks would Alice (A) have to walk to visit her friend, Gayle. who lives at 
G f if she walks by the shortest way? 

Answer 



B. Alice (A) and Bill (B) have a friend Clara who lives at C. The three of them are 
walking from their homes to meet at a restaurant (R). Who has the furthest to walk? 

Answer 



C. If Bill (B) moves 2 blocks east and 5 blocks south, Gayle (G) moves 4 blocks south 
and 2 blocks west, and Alice (A) moves 6 blocks east and 2 blocks south, which 
person now has the farthest to go to the restaurant by car if the car takes the 
shortest possible route from each home? 

Answer 



Figure 11-3. 

Item 1. (Kulm, 1990. p. 188). Reprinted with permission. 

Results 

The distribution of the students along the latent variable de- 
fined by the seven problem-solving items is shown in Figure 
1 1-4, where ability has been estimated using the PCM (and is 
expressed in logit units). The great bulk of the students (90 
percent) were estimated to be between -.63 logits and 2.38 
logits (scores 9 to 18). Thus, in interpreting the item response 
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maps, attention will be focused or : • portion of the ability 
scale. Note also the nonlinear relationship between the logit 
scale and the scores; this is indicated by the selection of score 
locations given on the left-hand side of the figure. This will also 
need to be borne in mind when interpreting the item response 
maps. The analysis was performed using the PC-CREDIT pro- 
gram (Masters & Wilson, 1988). 
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(Sorts 3 9 XL *) 

Figure 11-4. 

Distribution of students along the problem-solving variable. 
(Kulm. 1990. p. 188). Reprinted with permission. 



Figures 1 1-2 and 1 1-4 give an overall picture of the progress 
toward a relational level of understanding that has been achieved 
by these students. All students are beyond the unistructural 
threshold for items 1 to 5, so, for these items, all are more 
likely to give a higher response than prestructural. Most stu- 
dents are displaying a level of understanding where prestructural 
and unistructural are less likely than multistructural and rela- 
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tional, but few give evidence of a mainly relational response. 
This summary response map leads to an interpretation of "typi- 
cal performance 1 * for students at a given location. For example, 
a student at 2,38 logits might be expected to respond thus to 
the seven items: (3.3.2,3,3,2 or 3*,3) (note that the estimated 
expected responses are real numbers, not integers — these "ex- 
pected responses" have been rounded to the nearest whole 
number and are hence somewhat inaccurate). Overall, we would 
want to typify this student response as indicating a grasp of 
the relational level that is nevertheless challenged by the items 
with more difficult relational steps. Real student responses that 
correspond to a logit of 2,38 vary considerably from this ex- 
pected pattern. For example, two student responses that actu- 
ally were recorded were, for student A, (3,3,2,3,2,2,3) and, for 
student B, (1,3,3,3.3,2,3). Student A differs from the expected 
pattern only in one place, Student B, in two places. Are either 
of them seriously divergent from the expected pattern? The 
Person misfit indicator gives us some hint of this. It turns out 
that while Student A's pattern is quite innocuous as far as fit is 
concerned, the fit value for Student B is the highest recorded 
for any student. Thus, absent further information, one 
would be justified in making the above interpretation of the 
response vector for Student A, but one would need further 
information before one could make any such interpretation for 
Student B. 

Item 1 was shown in Figure 1 1-3, and the estimated item 
response map for this item was shown in Figure 11-1. The 
conditional probabilities of response indicate that most stu- 
dents are performing above the prestructural level, ranging from 
approximately 15 percent of students with an item score of 0 
(prestructural) at 9 points total (-.63 logits), to approximately 
85 percent of students with an item score of 3 (relational) at 18 
points total (2.38 logits). Thus, the predicted responses to this 
item range over the full SOLO spectrum within the range of 
ability of the majority of students in the sample. Moreover, the 
progress within the SOLO levels is quite regular from 
prestructural to relational for this item. 

The relationship of the steps of Item 1 to the steps of the 
other items is also displayed in Figure 11-2, item 2. which 
concerns train timetable reading (Figure 1 1-5), has a pattern 

*ln this case, the expected value was approximately 2.5. hence 2 and 3 have 
about the same probability. 
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of thresholds similar to item 1 for the first two steps, but 
clearly has a more difficult transition to the relational level. The 
effect of this on the item response map for item 2 can be seen 
in the upper panel of Figure 1 1-6, where the band for score 2 
(multistructural) is about twice as wide as that for item 1. 
Moreover, the relational threshold for item 1 is the easiest of all 
the items, It is interesting to consider the differences between 
the two "relational" tasks to try to understand this discrepancy. 
For item 1, the multistructural question requires the student to 
compare the distances from three separate places on a street 
grid to a fourth location; the relational question adds the com- 
plication that the three original places are moved. For item 2, 
the multistructural question requires the student to find the 
latest train that can reach a destination by a certain time: the 
relational question adds the complication that there is a certain 
time required at each end of the train journey for walking to 
and from the station. The item 2 question clearly demands that 
the student go beyond the immediate information provided by 
the timetable and use the timetable information in the context 
of a more complicated problem, The item 1 question uses dif- 
ferent information to that provided by the original street grid, 
but the new information is of the same kind as the original — 
the student is asked to construct a revised grid. This is cer- 
tainly more difficult than the multistructural question, but it 
does not clearly involve the understanding of a relationship 
among the pieces of information in the stimulus. What might a 
"taxi-cab geometry" item that was relational look like? Perhaps 
if the students were asked to use some standard geometrical 
concepts in the taxi-cab geometry world, such as, "What does a 
circle look like in taxi-cab geometry?", we might see more con- 
sistency between item 1 (Figure 1 1-3) and the rest, 

Item 3 (Figure 1 1-7) displays a divergent pattern also, but 
this time the relational question is more difficult than that of 
the remainder of items. The lower panel of Figure 6 shows a 
very wide band for score 2 (multistructural), which makes a 
response on the relational level quite unlikely for this item, 
This item concerns the approximation of lengths of line seg- 
ments to the nearest inch and half inch, using a ruler. The 
unistructural question requires the student to estimate the 
length of a line segment to the nearest inch; the multistructural 
question asks the same question, but specifies half inches; and 
the relational question makes this harder by misaligning the 
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A train leaves Alma and arrives in Balma at these times in the summer: 

Leave Alma Arrive Balma Leave Alma Arrive Baima 



6:55 
7:23 
7:42 
8:03 
9:20 
10:35 



6:05 a.m. 



7:40 
8:12 
8:17 
8:43 
10:05 
11:20 



6:50 a.m. 



11:35 
2:08 p.m. 



12:20 p.m. 



2:53 
4:20 
5:30 
5:47 
6:14 
8:20 



3:35 
4:50 
5:12 
5:34 
7:35 



A. What is the latest train from Alma you can get if you want to reach Balma by 4:30 



B. If you are busy working all morning and cannot travel before 10:00 a.m. T whal is the 
latest train you can get so as to reach Balma by 3:00 p.m.? 

Answer 

C. A person lives 30 minutes from Alma and has an appointment in Balma at 1 :30 p.m. 
The appointment is 20 minutes from the Balma station. What is the lates 1 time this 
person could leave home for this appointment? 



line interval with the end of the ruler and failing to specify the 
standard (i.e., inch or half inch). Given this description, the 
distinction between the uni- and multistructural questions does 
not appear to fit so well into the SOLO framework. The rela- 
tional question is obviously going to be harder for students, but 
this time it seems that the inconsistencies between this item 
and the others may be confusing students. This may be caus- 
ing the relational question to appear very difficult, 

Items 4 and 5 display a pattern similar to item 2. Item 4 
concerns a survey of people attending a football game, and item 
5 concerns the proportional mixing of liquids. As they, along 
with item 2, constitute the most generally consistent block of 
items, they will not be discussed at this point. Items 6 (Item 
response map in top panel of Figure 1 1-8) and 7 (item response 
map in lower panel of Figure 1 1-8) exhibit a quite different 
pattern of thresholds from that of items 2, 4, and 5, For both 
patterns, the unistructural threshold is much more difficult 



p.m.? 



Answer 



Answer 



Figure 11-5, 

Item 2. (Romberg. Coflis. Donovan. Buchanan. & Romberg. 1982). 
Reprinted with permission. 
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3. When we use a ruler our measuring is not exact. To the nearest inch, the lines below 
are each 3 inches long. The lengths are somewhere in the range of 2V: inches to 37: 
inches. 

A B 

C D 



E- 



i i r 

0 1 2 



A. What is the length, to the nearest inch, of the line EH 

Answer _ 

G H 



i 1 1 i r 

1 2 



8. What is the length of GH7 



Answer _ 



o 2 4 6 8 10 

J ! I ! I i I I I l_ _L 



C. What are the smallest and largest possible lengths of JK7 



Answer _ 



Figure 11-7. 

Item 3. (Romberg, Collis, Donovan, Buchanan, & Romberg, 1982). 
Reprinted with permission. 

than that of the other items, and the multistructural threshold 
is correspondingly harder also. This has resulted in item re- 
sponse maps that are "pushed" to the right compared with 
those for the other items. 

Item 6 {Figure 11-9) has been criticized elsewhere (Rom- 
berg. Jurdak, Collis, & Buchanan. 1982; Wilson & Iventosch, 
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1988) on the basis of an ambiguous and relatively very compli- 
cated multistructural question, so this issue will not be pur- 
sued here. One would not expect this problem to make the 
unistructural question unusually difficult — it is a seemingly 
straightforward graph-reading question* although it does use 
the word "average," which might mislead some students into 
trying to calculate a mean, item 7 (Figure 1 1-10) Is a probabil- 
ity question about guessing the month and season in which 
people's birthdates fall. Given some familiarity with probability, 
the unistructural question seems a straightforward estimation 
of an expected value. Perhaps the explanation of the discrep- 
ancy here lies not in possible misapplication of the SOLO tax- 
onomy, but in the lack of familiarity of students in the sample 
with statistics and probability. This would explain the transla- 
tion of the Thurstone thresholds for the uni- and multistructural 
questions towards the difficult end of the scale. The relational 
questions in both cases do not experience so great a shift. This 
might indicate that the lack of familiarity of the more able 
students with statistics and probability was less marked than 
that of the less able. This might be due to such topics being 
customarily included in enrichment portions of curricula, or to 
the possibility that students who are more able in general have 
sufficient mathematical intuition and attention to detail to suc- 
ceed on these items, where less able students need instruc- 
tional exposure. 

The fit of the items, as indexed by the Item Fit t, indicates 
that the worst case, by a considerable degree, is that 0! item 1 
(t = 5.78). The origin of this lack of fit can be examined by 
considering the empirical item response map (solid lines in 
Figure 11-11), constructed by calculating the proportions of 
students at each total score that make up each item score and 
then plotting them on an ability metric as was done for the 
theoretical item response maps. Looking at this Figure alone 
reveals two "blips* 1 in the empirical map: one between -2.0 and 
-1.0 logits, and a smaller one at about 1.0 logits. Some per- 
spective on the meaning of "deviation" in this case can be 
gained by superimposing the estimated item response map on 
the empirical one. The dashed lines in Figure 1 1-1 1 show that 
the theoretical response curves are very discrepant at the lower 
end but tend to fit somewhat better at the top end, apart from 
the second "blip". Notice how the theoretical curves tend to 
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Figure 11 -S. 

(tern response maps for items 6 (top) and 7 (bottom). (Kulm, 1990. p. 193). 
Reprinted with permission. 
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6. The figure below shows the average birth rates, marriage rates, and divorce rates in 
Maptand for each 10-year period beginning in 1925 up to 1974. 

35 1 




1925-34 1935-44 1945-54 1955-64 1905-74 
B Marriages Births □ Oivorcas 



A. What was the average marriage rate in the years from 1925 to 1934? 

Answer, 

B. Between which two periods did the average marriage rate decrease 
while the average birth rate increased? 

Answer . 

C. What relationship seems to exist in genera! between birth rate and 
marriage rate? 

Answer 



Figure 11-9. 

Item 6. (Romberg. Collis, Donovan, Buchanan, & Romberg, 1982). 
Reprinted with permission. 
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7. A teacher tries to guess the season and month when any child in her class was 
born. If the teacher was to guess the season, she would most likely get 1 correct for 
every 4 guesses. 

If the teacher was to guess which month any child was born, she would be Nkely to 
get 1 correct for every 12 guesses. 

A. If the teacher used the seasons to make her guesses, how many times do you think 
she would have been correct with four children's birthdays? 

Answer 

B. The teacher has 12 girls and 16 boys in her class. She guessed the month in which 
each girl was born and the season in which each boy was born. In how many of her 
2d guesses was she likely to have been correct? 

Answer 

C. tf the teacher guessed 7 right out of 16 for the seasons and 6 right out of 12 for the 
months, how many more correct guesses altogether has she made than you would 
expect by chance? 

Answer 



Figure 11-10. 

Item 7. (Romberg, Coilis. Donovan, Buchanan. & Romberg, 1982). 
Reprinted with permission. 



balance between over- and underestimating the empirical curves 
above -1.0 logits. In calculating this statistic, greater weight is 
given to parts of the scale where greater information is avail- 
able, so It is not necessarily the case that the greatest contri- 
butors to the statistic are the discrepancies that look greatest 
on Figure 11-11. 

What has this told us about item 1? It looks uncomfortably 
like this item is susceptible to some sort of misinterpretation by 
students of lower abilities. The estimated step difficulties and 
thresholds are mainly being determined by the behavior of stu- 
dents of ability greater than about -1.0 logits. For studentf of 
lower abilities, their scores are being somewhat overestimaied 
by these values. It looks as if some confusion occurs in stu- 
dents at about -1.0 logits that makes the questions relatively 
harder. Perhaps students who recognize the grid as being a 
Cartesian coordinate system (not the least able, obviously) make 
the problem harder for themselves by trying to solve for Euclid- 
ean distances. This is the sort of issue that can only be 
unravelled by gathering more information from students about 
their problem-solving tactics. 
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Figure 11-11. 

Empirical and theoretical item response maps for item 1 . 
(Kulm. 1990. p. 194). Reprinted with permission. 

As a comparison. Figure 11-12 shows the theoretical and 
empirical item response maps for item 3. which had a much 
better Item Fit (t = .50). For this item the considerable discrep- 
ancy at the lower end has not had so great an effect on the 
discrepancies at the upper end where most of the weight of the 
student information lies. This situation raises the possibility of 
an alternative interpretation of the large fit statistic for item 1. 
Perhaps the students at the lower end are simply less consis- 
tent about their problem solving than those over -1.0 logits. 
and the sum of these inconsistent responses for item 1 was one 
that, by chance* affected the estimation procedure. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no way to determine the most likely of these 
possibilities given the data. The empirical results and the analy- 
sis of them using an IRT model can show inconsistencies, but 
interpretation of such inconsistencies must be accomplished by 
probing more deeply into the students' cognitions than is re- 
vealed by scores on the items. 
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Figure 11-12. 
Empirical and theoretical item response maps for item 7. 
(Kulm, 1990, p. 195). Reprinted with permission. 

Discussion of Example 

The results for this example have included a "map" of the 
variable representing progress through the SOLO levels that 
allows one to give a criterion-referenced interpretation of a given 
student's mathematical understanding with respect to the SOLO 
levels and the items that were used to elicit performance. It 
also provided a framework for picking out performance pat- 
terns that were especially inconsistent and that deserve further 
examination. 

The results have also pointed to some specific problems 
with particular items. Such results arc not very useful if our 
attempt to measure levels of mathematical understanding is 
seen as a hit-or-miss. once-only task. If. however, measure- 
ment is seen as an incremental process, involving the gathering 
of information at various times in a variety of contexts, then 
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the lessons learned from this analysis may be put to some good 
use. The empirical results can be used to sharpen the tech- 
nique of translating the SOLO scheme into the reality of math- 
ematical problem-solving items. The need to sharpen the dis- 
tinction between multistructural and relational for one of the 
items was noted. Another item needs closer examination to 
clarify why its relational level is so difficult. One item displayed 
some inconsistency that may be due to confusion it caused for 
certain students. The best way to explore such empirical re- 
sults is to collect samples of qualitative data at the same time 
as the item scores are recorded. This could be as straightfor- 
ward as collecting a sample of the students* answer sheets 
(especially if they were encouraged to "show their work"). A 
more formal strategy would be to interview a sample of the 
students taking the test. 

Looking more closely at some of the relational questions 
within the items (e.g., items 1, 2, 3 and 4) leads one to specu- 
late whether the relational level has been well realized by these 
items. Certainly the relational question within each of these 
items would be expected to be more difficult, but that is not 
sufficient for it to be considered as indicating a higher level 
within the SOLO taxonomy. For example, in item 2, the rela- 
tional question asks the student to place the use of a railway 
timetable into the broader context of a real-life problem where 
one has to consider time taken to get to and from the railway 
station. This is adding an extra variable to the problem, but is 
it addressing the mathematical relations among the compo- 
nents of the timetable? What is needed is a strongly math- 
ematical idea of how to apply SOLO. One potential source for 
this is the van Hiele (1986) mathematics learning sequence. If 
one compares the SOLO idea, which is a general approach, to 
the van Hiele approach, one realizes that the van Hiele levels 
constitute successive relational levels that could be used in a 
SOLO framework. The interesting complication is that SOLO 
provides a framework for assessing within the van Hiele levels, 
and van Hiele levels provide a framework for linking between 
SOLO items at different levels. 
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A Framework for the California 
Assessment Program to Report Students* 
Achievement in Mathematics 



E, Anne Zarinnia and Thomas A. Romberg 



This chapter proposes categories for the California Assess- 
ment Program to use in reporting student achievement in 
mathematics. Initially, state assessment reported achievement 
to the legislature for the purpose of accountability. However, 
assessment does more than simply register students* achieve- 
ment; it affects it in ways both intended and unintended. In 
these pages, the authors examine the explicit and tacit mes- 
sages, imposed in the analyzing, gathering, and aggregating of 
test data, that have subtle effects on teaching and student 
achievement. It is determined that units of analysis and re- 
porting categories are needed which will deliberately support 
the purposes of adcqtiate information for monitoring and— by 
focusing attention on critical considerations— promote reform 
in mathematics education. 



With recognition of the impact of assessment and strong, 
ongoing demand for educational reform, the goal of state as- 
sessment in mathematics is now to go beyond recording for 
accountability purposes and to become an intentional catalyst 
for educational change. Thus, units of analysis and reporting 
categories are needed that will both deliberately support the 
purposes of gathering adequate information for monitoring and, 
by focusing attention on critical considerations, promote re- 
form in mathematics education. 
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This document outlines seven bases for forming reporting 
categories. Each set of categories is associated with major is- 
sues, prevailing educational practices, and demands for re- 
form. Also, each is discussed as it arises in the logic of the 
argument. The argument proceeds first by examining the present 
assessment situation in California as well as in other parts of 
the United States. In the course of that examination, four re- 
porting categories are described. This is followed by a consider- 
ation of the primary objective of the reform movement — the 
development of "mathematical power" for all students. From 
that analysis, three additional reporting categories are presented, 
the last being recommended for use in California. Suggestions 
are made for gathering and reporting appropriate evidence. Fi- 
nally, a recommendation is made based on a consideration of 
these alternatives. 

THE PRESENT ASSESSMENT SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA 

The gathering, reporting, use of. and reactions to assessment 
information, as these activities now occur in California, shed 
light on the problem of arriving at reform-oriented categories. 
There are a few key features to consider: first is the curricu- 
lum, intended, actual, measured, and achieved: second is the 
set of assessment and testing programs that are in place to 
measure and report the achieved curriculum: and third is the 
reaction of different groups of people to both. 

For the last five years, the Mathematics Framework Jor Cali- 
fornia Public Schools: Kindergarten Through Grade 12 (Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, 1985) has been the state's 
outline of an intended curriculum. Each district has its own 
intended curriculum spelled out explicitly in its curriculum 
guide and tacitly in its textbook adoptions. In progressive dis- 
tricts, the guide has been revised to support the Framework. In 
other districts, the Framework may be mentioned but not really 
followed, or it may never be mentioned. The actual curriculum 
addressed by the teachers is undoubtedly a pragmatic mix 
determined under day-to-day circumstances. 

Assessment is a means of reporting students* achieved cur- 
riculum. Whatever we know about the curriculum that stu- 
dents actually achieve depends on the way the assessment 
program measures and reports. The resulting information about 
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the achieved curriculum is only good for accountability if what 
is measured is a valid proxy for the intended curriculum out- 
lined in the Framework. 

To grasp the dimensions of the reporting problem, it is 
critical to look at the broad picture of testing and assessment 
and at the ways in which program data from mandated testing 
is used. The National Center for Research in Mathematical Sci- 
ences Education has gathered information about the impact of 
mandated testing in the United States in a series of studies. 
The first surveyed the perceptions of eighth-grade mathematics 
teachers nationally (Romberg, Zarinnia, & Williams, 1989). The 
second surveyed state supervisors (Romberg, Zarinnia, & Wil- 
liams, 1990). In the third (Romberg & Zarinnia, in press a), the 
issue was pursued through in-depth case studies in four states 
by interviewing teachers, testing directors, and administrators 
in selected districts. The fourth study (Romberg & Zarinnia, in 
press b) extended the pursuit of the issue to follow-up ques- 
tions with teachers. 

This series of studies has provide . a base of information 
about the impact of mandated testing in California in two ways. 
First, a set of data for California was extracted from the na- 
tional survey (Romberg, Zarinnia, & Williams, 1989). Second, 
California was one of the four states chosen to conduct the 
case studies and follow-up questioning for the third and fourth 
studies (Romberg & Zarinnia* in press a; in press b). California 
was selected because it has been actively pursuing educational 
reform by developing a state curriculum framework and by 
modifying its state assessment to support attainment of the 
standards in the framework. 

The National Survey: California 

Data (Romberg. Zarinnia, & Williams, 1989) suggested that Cali- 
fornia mathematics teachers are well informed about their state 
assessment program and perceive it as emphasizing mathemati- 
cal understanding. In this respect, the perception of California 
teachers differs from the perception of teachers nationally that 
state assessment stresses essential competencies. The Califor- 
nia teachers also distinguished quite clearly between the em- 
phasis on understanding in the California Assessment Program 
and the basic skills nature of a typical district test. 
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The California Case Studies 

The teachers in the national survey were selected randomly. 
That is not true of the districts in the case studies, which were 
chosen to reflect a range of curriculum and testing environ- 
ments. Nevertheless, information from the case studies in sev- 
eral California districts can be used to develop a composite 
picture that illustrates ways in which existing state and district 
assessment programs exert an effect. The statements from teach- 
ers and administrators are used to write a coherent story and 
to point to issues that need to be considered in establishing 
reform-oriented reporting categories for mathematics. 

Three assessment and testing programs have been man- 
dated to measure the achievement of California's students. The 
federal government has required pre- and post-testing to select 
and account for Cliapter 1 students. Second, the state requires 
that districts have a proficiency test for graduation. To satisfy 
this state proficiency requirement, school boards usually re- 
quire students to take a standardized test. And third, Califor- 
nia requires that every student must participate in the Califor- 
nia Assessment Program (CAP). 

District Testing. In one of the districts in the California case 
study, to ensure adequate performance on the Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) and achievement of minimum stan- 
dards, all students are tested at least weekly in a Computer 
Managed Instruction (CM1) program and are required to master 
a series of objectives specifically correlated with the CTBS. Prin- 
cipals in the district are evaluated on students' performance on 
CMI and the CTBS. Their teachers refer to the mastery program 
as "computer -managed testing* 1 and are skeptical about the 
validity of the CTBS in relation to their curricular objectives. To 
minimize the number of CMI tests to be taken by a student, the 
district administers the CTBS in the fall as well as spring, 
recording, thereby, mastery of as many of the CMI objectives as 
possible at the beginning of the year and reducing the time 
students spend in testing. The CTBS data are used to commu- 
nicate with parents about their child's performance. They are 
also used to group and place students; one of the criteria for 
placement in high school algebra, for example, is a score of 80 
percent or above on the CTBS. Although other districts are less 
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intense in their approach, the uses of the district test are con- 
sistent with the data from the national survey. 

The California Assessment Program (CAP). In addition to 
district testing with the CTBS/CMI system — or other tests in 
other districts — students are tested with the CAP in the spring 
using a matrix- sampling approach. Although each student takes 
only a subset of test items, within each school the total matrix 
addresses each of the subject strands and subtopics of the 
Framework. Results are reported by Framework strands. CAP 
returns a performance report to each school with school and 
state scores and change scores, as well as percentile ranking 
within a statistically similar comparison group of schools. In 
this way, schools can compare their performance with schools 
statewide, with schools in their statistical comparison group, 
and with their own performance in previous years. 

Both teachers and school administrators in the case stud- 
ies stated privately that CAP scores are important and are a 
basis for formal evaluation of administrators and informal evalu- 
ation of teachers. The pressure to use the scores in this way is 
considerable. CAP scores are printed in the newspapers in such 
a way that every school is compared with every other school. 

The case study on the CTBS/CMI system revealed that the 
district administration requires principals to analyze and re- 
spond to the data in a written report that identifies perceived 
problems and outlines plans for dealing with them. Thus, the 
principals examine performance on the strands reported, pin- 
point two to three weak categories or topics, and request the 
mathematics department to propose strategies for dealing with, 
for example, low scores in Measurement. An indication of the 
importance of the scores to districts is that although teachers 
in the district with the CMI system have no prep periods, they 
are released for a whole day to go to the district offices to 
discuss the CAP profile and review the mathematics program. 
These teachers regard CAP as helping them to get away from 
the overemphasis on the CTBS objectives, which they describe 
as almost entirely computational and to focus on the strands of 
the Framework. They said that CAP supports the Framework 
and validates their emphasis on problem solving. However, they 
also claimed a mismatch between what they do in problem 
solving and the efforts of CAP to assess it with multiple-choice 
items: 
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It has something that it calls problem solving, but I 
don't think the way that I do problem solving, you could 
put on a matrix type test, where you have just a few 
questions and it's multiple-choice. (Becker & Pence, in 
press) 

The same teachers from the CTBS/CMI district were inves- 
tigating alternative assessment strategies, such as portfolios, 
and proposed alternatives: 

If we are going to have a test, 1 would like to see it be a 
collection of the different works the students have done, 
take a sample of their efforts to do a nice rich problem 

in the Fall, and then use that as a testing situation 1 

don't know how they are going to go through life with- 
out being able to put all of these types of ideas together. 
(Becker & Pence, in press) 

In another district, a teacher described a close match be- 
tween the test and what he wants the remedial students to 
learn. He distinguished clearly between the kinds of problems 
he considered suitable for his remedial class and those suited 
to the accelerated class. He also had a different attitude about 
calculators for the remedial group, feeling that those students 
needed to know how to enter an operation into the calculator 
before they should be allowed to use one freely. Interestingly, 
the proficiency test — a dominant part of their mathematical 
experience for the remedial group, but a negligible concern for 
the accelerated students — does not allow calculators. The same 
teacher's accelerated students "behave as though their calcula- 
tor is an extension of their hand." The irony is that many would 
consider this entrenchment of low-level approaches appropriate 
differentiation of the curriculum. 

The pressures resulting from CAPs percentile rankings are 
a problem, A teacher in a district of lower socioeconomic status 
expressed frustration with the publication of rankings that mini- 
mize the impact of any improvement in scores. In a high scor- 
ing school, the percentile rankings are also bad for teacher 
morale and act as disincentives. 



We are expected to be in the high 90s or they wonder 
why. Last year we scored 95 percent in math, and this 
year we scored 94 percent; we know our administrator 
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is going to wonder why . , , and they'll be asking us to 
look over our program and see what area we are going 
to bolster up to get that score back. If we happen to 
come in the 93rd instead of the 96th, we did the best we 
could, the kids did the best they could. But at the same 
time, we get a feeling we are being criticized for it. . . , Well, 
if you got a hundred percent, you would be dead be- 
cause the next thing you would be expected to do is 
improve beyond that . . . and you just can't. 'Backer & 
Pence, in press) 

In spite of this pressure, one teacher described the relation- 
ship between CAP. the 1985 Framework, and her caching as 
follows: 

Well, I have never seen the CAP test; 1 think here md 
there I have seen samples . . . to me it's just this big 
mysterious thing that I am really curious about I am 
really trying to line up with that Framework because I 
think its a very sound framework. I think its very well 
balanced. I can't see too many things at this point that 
they would change. I think the trend now is to get more 
writing into the math cuniculum, which still you can 
very easily slide that in. The Framework is making math 
fun to teach. I have taken lots of courses on using 

manipulatives, so I'm just very excited about it [CAP] 

is just as accurate, I guess, as anything else could be. 
But 1 still want more of an individual type score. I think 
that would be more helpful to us teachers. (Becker & 
Pence, in press) 

Teachers interviewed for the case studies repeatedly said 
that the data from CAP are not very useful to them because of 
the time lag and because they do not get data for individual 
students. CAP is intended for program, not student, assess- 
ment. In fact, there are strong feelings in some quarters that 
CAP should not be extended to individual student assessment 
because of the embedded implications of state political control 
versus local authority. The fact remains that in lieu of mea- 
sures of individual student achievement that represent a seri- 
ous attempt to reflect the Framework, poor measures generated 
by the district tests are used: 
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My feeling is that the CTBS test is not updated. So, it's 
kind of out of sync with what is really happening. They 
are testing things we taught eight years ago. (Becker & 
Pence, in press) 

Teachers in the CTBS/CMI district, which gives the CTBS 
twice and requires passing of the CMI objectives for graduation, 
commented: 

The CTBS does affect what I do in the classroom, be- 
cause 1 do have to spend time on those narrowly fo- 
cused ideas. The test itself is almost defeating the ideas 
I have tried to instill in my classroom. 

The CAP doesn't affect what 1 do; it does explain why 1 
do it. (Becker & Pence, in press) 

They observed that although the CTBS/CMI program is sup- 
posed to be diagnostic, it is not effective for that purpose, and 
they argued that their students "Flunk test-taking before they 
even have the opportunity to flunk content." One teacher com- 
plained that: 

The kids who are poorest on the CMls are the ones that 
can problem solve the best in class, especially if it is not 
a math-related problem. (Becker & Pence, in press) 

Summary. In the case studies, both teachers and administra- 
tors subscribed to California's 1985 Framework. The districts 
met the obligations imposed by the state for proficiency testing, 
but teachers described the resulting emphases as computational. 
Teachers appreciate the efforts to correlate CAP with the France- 
work because it validates their efforts at problem solving. How- 
even because districts did address the categories reported by 
CAP. it validated equally the problem solving conducted by 
teachers of accelerated classes and the computational empha- 
sis of remedial teachers. Teachers decried the competitive 
pressures resulting from percentile rankings and were skepti- 
cal about CAP'S ability to measure problem solving with mul- 
tiple-choice approaches. They expressed a strong need for indi- 
vidual student data and some wanted alternative assessment 
measures. 

Both districts and teachers need individual data. If CAP 
does not provide it, they will continue to use the most cost- 
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effective data available. This is typically from low- level, district 
tests. 

Conclusion 

It is essential to recognize that information from testing and 
assessment programs is used for multiple purposes and that 
CAP is only one part of a coherent system. The need for data to 
support internal instructional decisions is paramount in the 
schools. Perhaps this is because instruction is the central mis- 
sion of the system, whereas accountability is inherently an 
external issue. CAP does not provide individual student infor- 
mation, so schools derive that from other sources. The result is 
that although CAP is making strenuous efforts to adjust its 
program and move beyond basic skills and multiple-choice test- 
ing, it does so in the context of district tests that are substan- 
tially at odds with reform goals but that, nevertheless, are 
relied on for individual student data. 

Every assessment, including those Intended for program 
assessment, should provide timely information and consist of 
valid instructional tasks that are a conscious and integral part 
of the intended curriculum of each child. If this were in fact the 
case, there would be no need to distinguish between Individual 
and program assessment with respect to appropriate tasks. 
Only the distinction between such things as sampling strate- 
gies and units of analysis would be significant. If one acknowl- 
edges student learning as the central mission of schooling, It 
further suggests that not only the tasks, but also the system 
and structures for gathering accountability information and 
reporting the data, should be designed with instructional needs 
in mind, 

ALTERNATIVE RETORTING CATEGORIES WITHIN THE 
EXISTING SYSTEM 

Based on the description of testing in California and other 
current practices in the United States, four alternative ap- 
proaches to reporting categories are apparent. These vary in 
the way items are categorized in terms of mathematical content 
and/or assumed abilities {or intellectual processes). 
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Alternative Number 1: Consolidate Testing and 
Update Content 

Reporting Categories: Key Mathematical Content 
(Subcategories for process) 

One potential response already under investigation in a num- 
ber of school districts in California is a combination of CAP and 
updated district testing in an experimental program called Cur- 
riculum Alignment System/Comprehensive Assessment System 
(CAS). To replace low-level district testing in mathematics, a 
consortium of districts has attempted to alleviate: 

• the massive amounts of time spent testing 

• the lack of alignment between the curriculum and the 
tests 

• the absence of individual student data in CAP. 

A report from one of the districts is indicative of the pro- 
cess. The district formerly gave the California Achievement Test 
(CAT), as well as a criterion-referenced district test, and CAP; 
these three tests took about thirteen hours to administer. With 
the 1985 Framework in mind, the district now prioritizes its 
objectives, which are then mapped onto an item bank to gener- 
ate the tests. The publisher sends a practice test, which the 
district administration says is an indication to the teachers of 
what they need to teach. On the actual test, the questions that 
compose the CAP matrix appear on the first few pages of a 
longer district test that is norm referenced. CAP items are re- 
turned to CAP, which generates the usual reports. The test 
publisher returns detailed analyses to the district for individual 
students and for classes. 

The advantages of Alternative Number 1 , in which the con- 
tent of the tests is updated and merged for efficiency, is that it 
is nondisruptive. There are few major changes in strategies for 
gathering, analyzing, and reporting information. Through the 
district committee, the teachers can emphasize the aspects of 
curriculum that they value most and, thereby, ensure a closer 
match between the district test and the curriculum. 

The disadvantage of this approach is that it is essentially 
an updating and consolidation of existing strategies. It is, there- 
fore, unlikely to promote substantive change. It does not an- 
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siver teachers* concerns about the use of multiple-choice items 
to test problem solving. Furthermore. CAP'S traditional report- 
ing categories do nothing either to change perceptions of math- 
ematics or to focus on the measurement of mathematical power. 

Alternative Number 2: Emphasize Mathematical Abilities 
in Each Content Area 

Reporting Categories: Content (Reported only in 
subcategories of mathematical ability) 

This second alternative expands the reporting of performance 
in each content area by sorting items into ability subcategories. 
For example* the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
has identified concepts, procedures, and problem solving as 
critical mathematical abilities (NAEP, 1988). Assessment for 1990 
will report scores for abilities within each of the categories of 
content to be assessed. By reporting conceptual, procedural, 
and problem-solving scores and appropriately weighing items 
within each content category, NAEP hopes to emphasize the 
process of doing mathematics (see Figure 12-1), NAFP intends 
to use its assignment of content categories to reduce the em- 
phasis on Number and Operations and to increase attention to 
Geometry. Algebra, and Functions, These tables illustrate the 
advantage of this alternative in the use of content categories to 
promote instruction in geometry (which has languished) and 
reliance on subcategories to clarify NAEPs vision of mathematics. 

Table 1 Percentage Distribution of Questions by Grade and 

Mathematical Ability 

Mathematical Ability 

Conceptual Understanding 
Procedural Knowledge 
Problem Solving 

Table 2 Percentage D 

Content Area 

Numbers and Operations 
Measurement 
Geometry 

Oata Analysis. Statistics. 

and Probability 
Algebra and Functions 

Figure 12-1. 

Tables 1 and 2 Irom Mathematics Objectives: 1990 Assessment, {NAEP, 1988, p. 14). 
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However, the tables also illustrate the disadvantage of 
this alternative. It is likely that schools will use the categories 
for a multigrade summary analysis in which two or three weak 
points will he selected for attention. Despite the subcategories, 
the likelihood is that the primary emphasis of such analyses 
will continue to be on categories of content, doing little to 
change the vision in schools of what it means to engage in 
mathematics. 

Alternative Number 3: Upgrade Process to the Same 
Status as Content Reporting 

Categories: Content and Process 

The problem of providing adequate information about perfor- 
mance is more deep seated than simply updating the content 
categories. 

It has been popular to use content-by-behavior matrices. 
Such matrices have proven to be a powerful organizing struc- 
ture. Despite modification of the specifics on each axis, the 
matrix approach has been used in many programs during the 
past quarter century. For example, it was integral to the model 
of mathematics achievement in the National Longitudinal Study 
of Mathematical Abilities (NLSMA) (Romberg & Wilson, 1969, 
pp, 29-44), and to all administrations of the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress. Persistence of the matrix as a 
tool for organizing activity is important and reflects: 

• its power as an organizing tool: 

• its visual facility; and 

• the strong continuity between assessment projects cre- 
ated by relying on those with the most relevant experi- 
ence in the field and those planning the next project. 

Today, however, the inadequacies of this structure have begun 
to outweigh its advantages. Evidence for this lies in two basic 
areas. First, the content dimension remains unchanged. The 
result is implicit statements about curricula that focus on knowl- 
edge segmented into subjects for study, such as mathematics 
into arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. These have the immedi- 
ate impact of implying that: 
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• knowledge can be broken down into clearly defined, 
independent, self-sustaining parts; 

• sv^h an approach is important* more important than 
any other approaches which might follow; 

• there is a logical sequence of development in which 
each part builds on a preceding foundation; 

• it is important to know about the divisions of knowl- 
edge enumerated; 

• if knowledge were acquired in this manner, students 
would be able to use and apply their mathematical 
knowledge as needed. 

Such implicit assumptions may be unwarranted if, for ex- 
ample, knowledge is regarded as unitary and emphasis is on 
knowing rather than knowing about. The approach is also un- 
suitable if there is genuine concern with application and prob- 
lem solving. Stated simply, purpose should suggest form, and 
form implies purpose; incoherence may be inferred from any- 
thing Ii^ss, 

Disagreement over the precise structure and arrangement 
of content in a grid is only part of the problem. Weocbury (1980) 
pinpointed a more fundamental concern: the difference between 
the intellectual structure of a discipline and its institutional 
structure in schools, where it is an administrative framework 
for tasks. The consequence is that administrative stability im- 
pedes intellectual change. For similar reasons, Romberg (1985) 
described mathematics in schools as a stereotyped, static disci- 
pline in which the pieces have become ends in themselves. A 
similar response to the impact of scientific management and 
behaviorism on mathematics as a school subject is Scheffler's 
(1975) denunciation of the traditional, mechanistic approach to 
basic skills and concepts: 

The oversimplified educational concept of a "subject" 
merges with the false public image of mathematics to 
form quite a misleading conception for the purposes of 
education: Since it is a subject, runs the myth, it must 
be homogeneous, and in what way homogeneous? Ex- 
act, mechanical, numerical, and precise — yielding for ev- 
ery question a decisive and unique answer in accordance 
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with an effective routine. It is no wonder that this con- 
ception isolates mathematics from other subjects, since 
what is here described is not so much a form of think- 
ing as a substitute for thinking. The process of calcula- 
tion or computation only involves the deployment of a 
set routine with no room for ingenuity or flair, no place 
for guesswork or surprise, no chance for discovery, no 
need for the human being, in fact. (p. 184) 

A second concern is that the process dimension has been 
based on behaviorism. This ref ts an application to the prob- 
lems of education of the engineering approach to scientific man- 
agement, focusing on managing environmental factors to achieve 
a defined outcome and ignoring the internal cognitive mecha- 
nisms* Scientific management rests on three basic principles: 
specialization of work through the simplification of individual 
tasks, predetermined rules for coordinating the tasks, and de- 
tailed monitoring of performance (Reich. 1983). These 
microprinciples pervaded American education with the same 
thoroughness with which they were applied in the economy. 
They dominated the breakdown of knowledge, the roles of teach- 
ers and students, instructional and administrative processes, 
the building-block approach of Carnegie units, the content and 
structure of textbooks, belief in the textbook as an effective tool 
for transmitting content, the structure of university education, 
and monitoring and evaluation. Hence, the notion of progress 
emerged through the mastery of simple steps, the development 
of learning hierarchies, explicit directions, daily lesson plans, 
frequent quizzes, and objective testing of the smallest steps, 
scope and sequence curricula. 

Unfortunately, these are only the more obvious aspects. 
One consequence of such meticulous planning is that it ren- 
ders the unplanned unlikely. A second is that a system de- 
signed to eliminate human error and the element of risk also 
eliminates innovation. A third is that, like factory work, it is 
dull, uninspiring, and unmemorable except for its boredom — 
for personal involvement and the mnemonics of the unexpected 
arc nonexistent. 

Blooms Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (1956) epito- 
mizes the domination of American education by scientific man- 
agement, for it completed the process by which not only the 
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content of learning but the proxies for its intelligent application 
were classified, organized in a linear sequence, and by defini- 
tion, broken into a hierarchy of mutually exclusive cells. The 
consequences in the classroom were far reaching. Scope and 
sequence charts prescribed which parts of a subject were to be 
covered tn what order; each cellular part of each subject was 
put into a matrix (e,g,, Romberg & Kilpatrick, 1969, p. 285); 
behaviors suggesting desirable intellectual activity were also 
sequenced. However, given the multiplicity of subject cells to be 
covered, the easiest way to finish the prescribed course of 
study was to simply cover content without worrying too much 
about thought. Furthermore, matrices are difficult to construct 
effectively on paper in more than two dimensions. Conse- 
quently, few scope and sequence charts addressed both levels 
of thinking and specific aspects of content in a very coherent 
manner. 

The dilemma such matrices pose for both assessment and 
instruction is whether to 'cover" some content areas at all 
levels of behavior or to place emphasis on the lower levels of 
behavior for all content areas. This dilemma is partially recog- 
nized by CAP in its elevation of two process categories to the 
same vector as content: Problem Solving and Tables, Graphs, 
and Integrated Applications, Otherwise, CAP's reporting catego- 
ries continue the content-by-behavior approach by reporting in 
major content strands and specifying sublevels for Skills and 
Applications, 

CAFs strategy in mixing content and process categories in 
the same primary vector of the standard, two-dimensional frame- 
work recognizes that it ts essential to focus on the process of 
doing mathematics. Therefore, processes to be valued as highly 
as content, such as problem solving, need to be elevated to the 
same category status in the reporting framework if they are to 
receive proportional attention in the curriculum. 

The disadvantage is that elevattng selected processes, such 
as problem solving, to the content vector effectively categorizes 
them as content. It implies that they are distinct from other 
categories of content, juSc as algebra is separated from geom- 
etry. Thus, although Alternative Number 3 supports California's 
1985 Framework by emphasizing problem solving, representa- 
Hon, and integrated application, it only adds to the content of 
school mathematics and does little to support the significantly 
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different view: that, in every area of content, it is the doing oj 
mathematics that is mathematics. 

Alternative Number 4: Focus Primarily on Process 

Reporting Categories: Process (Subcategories for content) 

If one wished assessment to convey the message that it is the 
process of doing mathematics — rather than simple coverage of 
content — that is closer to the nature of mathematics (e.g., Gale 
& Shapley, 1967) and the intent of the 1985 Framework, then 
the logical strategy would be to reserve the major reporting 
categories for mathematical processes. Thus, if one considered 
mathematics as problem solving, this would generate a set of 
major reporting categories originating in problem solving, such 
as the following: 



CAP (1987a) adopted a similar strategy in the preliminary 
edition of its revised Survey of Academic Skills: Grade 12. which 
has two major reporting categories: Problem Solving/ Reasoning 
and Understanding and Applications. The former is subdivided 
according to four major components of the problem-solving pro- 
cess: problem formulation; analysis and strategies: interpreta- 
tion of solutions: and nonroutine applications/synthesis of rou- 
tine applications. The latter is divided into the subcategories: 
number and operations: patterns, functions, and algebra: data 
organization and interpretation/ probability: measurement and 
geometry: and logical reasoning. 

Such categories have the advantage of representing math- 
ematics as a purposeful and active occupation, especially if 
each of the processes is fleshed out in subcategories of process. 
They also address indirectly three of the five major goals of the 
NCTM (1989) Standards: reasoning, communicating, and prob- 
lem solving. In addition, the notion of process categories is 
likely to seem very reasonable to those accustomed to the con- 
tcnt-by-proccss framework because there is only a minor modi- 
fication in thinking from the content-by-process approach. How- 



Inquiring 

probing 

conjecturing 



Designing/ 
Modeling 
constructing 
formulating 



Working 

Through/ 

Solving 

deducing 

analyzing 

concluding 



Explaining/ 
interpreting 
connecting 



communicating 
generalizing 
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ever, without content subcategories, there is little about process 
categories to distinguish them as unmistakably mathematical. 

Thus, process categories have several disadvantages. First, 
if one were to treat processes as categories for separate courses 
or topics of study, it could lead to discrete textbook chapters 
and lessons on particular processes, such as working through 
or solving. There is no guarantee that processes would be as- 
sessed as part of a holistic task; in fact, a probable conse- 
quence would be to disintegrate problem solving in the same 
way that the meticulous definition of precise subcategories at- 
omized content under the existing system. 

A second disadvantage is that particular philosophies of 
mathematics generate different metaphors of mathematics as: 
problem solving; modeling; a cultural system: the science of 
patterns; a language. In fact, the power of mathematics lies in 
the fact that it is all of these (e.g., NCTM, 1989). Each meta- 
phor contributes— and leads to — considerable insight into the 
nature of the mathematical endeavor. Mathematics as a science 
of patterns focuses on the discipline's search to identify and 
describe invariance and, consequently, on the big ideas of math- 
ematics: quantity, space, dimension, chance, and change (MSEB, 
1990). 

Mathematics as a language emphasizes the discipline's uni- 
versality, pithy symbolism* semantics and grammar, and gen- 
erative nature. It also brings insight into the problems of those 
who are linguistically restricted or from minority cultures (e.g., 
Cocking & Mestre, 1988). If the analogy of study is pursued, 
tone, voice, clarity, and precision are all essential, implying the 
ability to represent one's beliefs about the beauty of fractals, 
for example, in a way and a medium that are appropriate to the 
argument and the audience. This philosophy leads to the belief 
that students should be able to convey their mathematical ar- 
guments in various representations, formally and informally, 
eloquently and appropriately (NCTM, 1989). 

The crux of the problem is that if process categories are 
restricted to the integrity of a particular metaphon they will 
probably fossilize and impoverish the vision of the mathemati- 
cal endeavor in schools. If spread across multiple metaphors, 
they are likely to disintegrate the mathematical experiences of 
children as inevitably as minutely specified content has. 
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Summary 

Each of the four alternatives proposed for reporting categories 
is viable, moderate, and attainable. However, each anticipates 
relatively minor changes in the existing system and portrays a 
restricted view of mathematics. If one takes seriously the task 
of measuring and reporting achievement in a way that encour- 
ages desirable change, the issue demands more than rearrang- 
ing within extant structures. As they stand, the first four alter- 
native structures for reporting categories are unlikely to bring 
about substantive change. 

MATHEMATICAL POWER 

The basic issues and goals of assessment need to be reconsid- 
ered and alternatives proposed that are powerful and practical 
and that make sense. The essential issue is that there is a 
considerable array of desirable information, but one can only 
have a limited number of reporting categories if their message 
is to be readily intelligible. This has led to the selection of a 
limited number of critical features for gathering and reporting 
information and resulted in a grossly simplified version of math- 
ematics. The real problem is how to gather complex informa- 
tion and report simply and effectively, but not simple mindedly. 

Epistemology and Authority 

The single greatest issue in improving school mathematics is to 
change the epistemology of mathematics in schools, the sense 
by teachers and students of what the mathematical enterprise 
is all about. The magnitude of the current misunderstanding of 
mathematics is well illustrated by the fact that over 80 percent 
of the teachers who responded to NCRMSE's survey on man- 
dated testing believe problem solving is included in their stan- 
dardized district test of basic skills (Romberg, Zarinnia, & Wil- 
liams, 1989). 

The epistemology of school mathematics will be turned 
around only by its complete democratization and a change in 
the authority structure of the subject (Mellin-Olsen, 1987). The 
notion that mathematics is a set of rules and formalisms in- 
vented by experts that everyone else is to memorize and use to 
obtain unique, correct answers must be changed. In this con- 
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text, there is an obvious potential for developing a unity involv- 
ing the cultural genesis of mathematical ideas (Bishop, 1988). 
research in situated cognition (Brown. Collins. & Duguid, 1988), 
and a multicultural population of inadequately served minori- 
ties. The answers and the problems beg to be connected. Teach- 
ers, deskilled for decades, are pivotal. So, too. are students. 

To lead school mathematics epistemologically, reporting cat- 
egories must not only convey information about achievement, 
but cany clear messages about the nature of the mathematical 
enterprise, and every individual's role, rights, and responsibili- 
ties in the undertaking. The single most urgent message is 
political: mathematics is a universal, democratic, and collabo- 
rative endeavor in which all students are entitled to participate 
as citizens. 

The question is, "What set of reporting categories might 
support this?" California's 1985 Framework introduced the idea 
of mathematical power as the goal of instruction: 

Mathematical power, which involves the ability to dis- 
cern mathematical relationships, reason logically, and 
use mathematical techniques effectively, must be the 
central concern of mathematics education and must be 
the context in which skills are developed. (California 
State Department of Education, 1985, p. 1) 

Despite introduction of the idea of mathematical power in 
the 1985 Framework, it is essential to recognize that the docu- 
ment focused heavily on outlining desirable mathematical con- 
tent. Consequently, it is to its seven strands of content — Num- 
ber, Measurement, Geometry. Patterns and Functions, Statistics, 
Probability, and Logic — that administrators in California make 
repeated reference. Their comments on the impact of testing 
suggest that they are also quite familiar with the Frame 
works recommendations on instruction, especially with the em- 
phasis on problem solving. This may be because problem solv- 
ing is reported by CAP as one of the categories of content. In 
fact, when districts review their programs, it is the CAP catego- 
ries that are addressed (Romberg & Zarinnia, in press a). 
One cannot assume that a focus on these categories will trans- 
late automatically into the mathematical power sought by the 
Framework. 
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The NCTM (1989) Standards also adopted mathematical 
power as the phrase most evocative of the quality of math- 
ematical literacy sought for the entire population. Now, Califor- 
nia is developing a new mathematics framework. Although still 
in its preliminary stages, it is clear the 1990 California "Math- 
ematics Framework" will build both on increasing knowledge 
and conviction nationally about what it means to have math- 
ematical power and on how students become mathematically 
powerful. The 1990 "Framework" will seek a new organization 
and structure of mathematics programs at all grade levels, one 
that emphasizes students* independent judgment and active 
engagement in mathematical investigation. It will also focus 
specific attention on assessment, both as an integral part of the 
classroom program and as externally imposed. 

There are, therefore, five critical questions involved in the 
examination of mathematical power: 

1. What is meant by mathematical power? 

2. What can be regarded as convincing evidence of 
mathematical power? 

3. How should that evidence be gathered and ana- 
lyzed? 

4. How should the evidence be summarized, and how 
can achievement of mathematical power be de- 
scribed in a report? 

5. How corruptible is the resulting structure? If 
schools examine the report, focus on weak catego- 
ries, encourage students to create evidence of im- 
provement, and evaluate themselves by the in- 
struments recommended, will students, in fact, 
become mathematically powerful? 

Mathematical Power Interpreted 

There is a strong distinction between definition of mathemati- 
cal power as the intrinsic power of mathematics and the per- 
ception of mathematical power as individuals and societies em- 
powered by mathematics. Therefore, one needs to think about 
what it means to be mathematically powerful both as individu- 
als and as a society and to consider ways of identifying math- 
ematical power 
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All societies use and create mathematics. Mathematical 
power for the Individual means that each person has the expe- 
rience and understanding to participate constructively in soci- 
ety. Over the ages, people have invented and used mathematics 
to count, measure, locate, design, play, conjecture, and ex- 
plain. They have also examined its generalized abstractions 
and developed out of them further mathematics — whether ex- 
planations, designs, proofs, or new theorems — which may or 
may not have been put to practical application (Bishop, 1988). 
They continue to do all of these, but in a rapidly increasing 
variety of contexts, in increasingly complex situations, and with 
shorter and shorter time spans for development. Assessment 
should seek and report evidence of these kinds of mathematical 
activity. 

Mathematics is essential to value-guided optimization and 
choice between alternatives, for example. Consequently, under- 
standing and experience of such uses of mathematics as pre- 
cise and imprecise measures of vast and difficult to measure 
quantities is now critical to policy formulation and public deci- 
sion making. In a society in which mathematics and informa- 
tion technology are pervasive, all members need to understand 
how mathematics is used: they need to know how to use it and 
to have a sense of how the discipline functions. The bottom line 
is whether we have a society whose members have a broad, 
reflective understanding and experience of mathematics in use, 
or whether we do not. 

Mathematics is a profound and powerful part of human 
culture (MSEB, 1989, p. 33). It provides practical knowledge for 
everyday quantifying, locating, and designing. As such, it is the 
basis for science and technology and is deeply ingrained in 
aesthetics. Furthermore, in a culture that is heavily mathemati- 
cal and technical, mathematical inference is at the root of ratio- 
nal argument and behind many debates on public policy. In the 
sense that citizens need a solid understanding of, for example, 
very large numbers, it is also a chic issue. Finally, it is a major 
part of the western intellectual tradition, and there is a deep 
vein of amateur mathematics in many leisure activities. 

Everybody uses and relies on mathematics and, to some 
degree, everyone is a mathematician. However, not only do most 
students leave school with Inadequate preparation, but "math- 
ematics is the worst curricular villain in driving students to 
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failure in school" (MSEB, 1989, p. 7), To counteract this situa- 
tion, assessment programs should seek evidence of students 
using, reflecting on, and inventing mathematics in the context 
of value and policy judgments, designing and inventing, playing 
around with objects and ideas, describing and explaining their 
ideas and positions. 

For a society to be mathematically powerful, its citizens 
must have the mathematical understanding and experience to 
jointly undertake the routine tasks of everyday life, operate as a 
society, and progress as a civilization. This means that in soci- 
ety both a critical mass of understanding and experience are 
needed and, in addition, availability of a substantial range of 
special expertise. Individuals have the potential for several kinds 
of power: to stand on their own with independent power; to 
contribute to the power of a group: to enhance and extend their 
own power by drawing on the group context, A recent trend by 
employers is the search for individuals who can work as effec- 
tive members of a team. Hence, intertwined with individual 
power is the ability of a society to produce mathematically 
powerful groups. The full range of a society's power depends on 
the degree to which each of these facets exists in conjunction 
with the other. For accountability and encouragement, evidence 
of each facet should be reported. 

The NCTM Standards argue that to be mathematically pow- 
erful in a mathematical and technical culture, students should 
develop the power to explore, conjecture, reason logically, and 
integrate a variety of mathematical methods effectively to solve 
problems. In becoming mathematical problem solvers, they need 
to value mathematics, to reason and communicate mathemati- 
cally, and to become confident in their power to use mathemat- 
ics coherently to make sense of problematic situations in the 
world around them. Hence, the document advocates four stan- 
dards that should be used to critique all of the other stan- 
dards: mathematics as problem solving, mathematics as rea- 
soning, mathematics as communication, and mathematics as 
connections between topics and with other disciplines. Any as- 
sessment should provide evidence of each. 

Students retain best the mathematics that they learn through 
construction and experience. Hence, the argument In the Stan- 
dards is that students are more likely to become mathemati- 
cally powerful if they learn mathematics in the context of prob- 
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lematlc mathematical situations. As students use this approach 
to mathematical content, they learn to formulate problems and 
develop and apply strategies to their solution both within and 
outside mathematics. In a range of contexts, they verify and 
interpret results and generalize solutions to new problem situa- 
tions. In so doing, they apply mathematical modeling and be- 
come confident in their ability to address real-world problem 
situations. As they reason through their problem situations, 
students develop the habit of making and evaluating conjec- 
tures, and of constructing, following, and judging valid argu- 
ments. In the process, they deduce and induce, apply spatial, 
proportional, and graphic reasoning, construct proofs, and for- 
mulate counter-examples. Assessment of students' problem solv- 
ing must reflect these considerations. 

The problem situations referred to in both the Standards 
and the draft of the 1990 "Framework" intend purposeful inves- 
tigation of situations that arc open to multiple approaches. 
Students need experience in a range of prototypic situations so 
that they can analyze their structure, finding essential features 
and ways in which aspects are related. Prototypic is meant in 
two ways: prototypic in the sense that the situation should be 
representative of the kind of cultural context that has tradition- 
ally given rise to mathematics (Freudenthal, 1983) and prototypic 
in the sense of the familiarity of the particular context to the 
student. In the latter context, students need to be able to pose 
a question, see the next question, evaluate a strategy, and 
construct and discuss alternative methods. Having done so. 
they need to examine assumptions and arguments and make 
efficient choices. 

To produce a worthwhile result, students may need to judge 
what data are required, and then gather, process, and evaluate 
them. They may also need to develop examples by which to test 
conjectures. If the evaluation is unsatisfactory, they may need 
to regroup for reconsideration. This suggests the need for fluency 
with notational systems and the ability to develop abstractions 
and explain clearly, to appreciate another's point of view, and 
to arrive at a shared understanding. 

Communication is essential to mathematically powerful in- 
dividuals. In communicating with others about the problems 
that they are engaged in, students develop the power to reflect 
on, evaluate, and clarify their own thinking, to model situa- 
tions, to formulate definitions, and to express ideas. In the 
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process* they discuss their conjectures with others and develop 
the power to make convincing arguments, to read, listen, and 
view with understanding, and to ask extending questions. Ulti- 
mately, their power to communicate will be judged by their 
versatility, fluency, and elegance in choosing, using, and switch- 
ing between representations that both symbolize best the math- 
ematical ideas under discussion and are most appropriate to 
their audience. 

This is a picture of individuals who tackle problems with a 
confidence based on a combination of the coherent mathemati- 
cal knowledge that has emerged from working experience and 
the collaborative support that comes from membership in a 
broader community. It suggests that both the power of math- 
ematics and the mathematical power of individuals are multi- 
faceted. All facets are required among members of a society, but 
different groups and group members may reasonably and pro- 
ductively be stronger in some facets than in others. The issue is 
how to gather evidence and report it in such a way as to set 
standards and describe range without imposing expectations on 
individuals that generate a sense of failure and lack of power 

This empowerment view of mathematical literacy differs from 
traditional conceptions in two major and inherently related ways. 
First, it goes beyond the typical stipulation of knowledge, skills, 
and application. Pouter carries connotations of control and au- 
thority as well as of driving force. To advocate that all students 
become mathematically powerful is to demand that they have 
the experience, confidence, desire, and independence to wield 
their knowledge actively and productively. It carries with it 
concepts of choice, judgment, initiative, self- evaluation, respon- 
sibility, collaboration, and mutual respect, almost all of which 
are missing in the present formulation of school mathematics. 

Second, the change in language from purely symbolic prob- 
lems to problems situated in a realistic context reflects the 
need for students to become immersed in significantly more 
complex, messy* and culturally based problems that are open 
to a variety of strategies and multiple solutions. The magni- 
tude, or the unfamiliarity, of ensuing investigations may re- 
quire extended effort by one student or the joint efforts of more 
than one student. The demand for problem situations is intrin- 
sically related to the need for mathematical power. The demand 
for power, the recommended context of problem situations for 
developing expertise, extended projects, and the need for col- 
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laborative effort go hand in hand with the recognition that 
mathematics is value driven and value laden. 

This kind of reflective, experience-based, collaborative know- 
ing and doing is substantially different from the traditional 
pursuit of a sequence of independently acquired symbols, rules, 
procedures, methods, and skills whose sequential acquisition 
was presumed to aggregate coherently as effective mathemati- 
cal knowledge. Standard algorithms may save time, but a 
student's standard algorithm does not have to be the standard 
algorithm. Note that coherence stems from purpose. A situation 
may cohere in several ways, depending on perspective. It will 
have coherence for the student only if the perspective and pur- 
pose is the student 1 s own. 

Definitions of mathematics as the science of patterns, as a 
language, as modeling, as a powerful abstraction, or as a tool 
for" solving problems, will all continue to fall short unless stu- 
dents learn mathematics as something created by a community 
in which they are independent, collaborative, and contribu- 
ting members. Their contribution may emerge either in response 
to a specific practical need, or tangentially from reflection, 
conjecture, argumentation, and validation. The root problem is 
to change the epistemology and politics of mathematics in 
schools. • 

Thus, the challenge is to cause — and gather evidence of— a 
radical rethinking in the classroom of what it means to learn 
mathematics. We are looking for students interested in think- 
ing mathematically, purposefully, and productively rather than 
in accumulating an aggregate of classes that in combination 
purport to represent coverage of ma*homatics« The task of math- 
ematics education Is to enculture students into a democratic, 
entrepreneurial, mathematical, and technical society and to help 
them develop a sense of the culture of mathematics that is 
requisite. They must be empowered not only by a knowledge 
about mathematics but also by the confidence that, to some 
degree, they are mathematicians and members of the math- 
ematics community. The immediate goal is to develop reporting 
categories to help communicate that challenge, 

STANDARDS OF EVIDENCE IN THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
MATHEMATICAL POWER 

If we expect students to use mathematics confidently and effec- 
tively to make sense of their world, we should gather and report 
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evidence that they are using mathematics: Direct evidence is 
essential If we expect them to use mathematics for design 
purposes, they should have design experiences and be assessed 
in that context. Similarly, if we expect them to play around 
with simulations or with abstract ideas in order to develop 
effective algorithms, hypotheses, explanations, or new math- 
ematics, then it is in the context of these experiences that 
evidence should be gathered. This argument suggests that cat- 
egories that would report the doing of mathematics, whether 
using or developing it, would elicit the most direct evidence of 
involvement in the mathematics process- 
Alternative Number 5: Societal Uses of Mathematics 
Reporting Categories: Societal Use 

In reporting the condition of mathematics education in the 
United States* the Mathematical Sciences Education Beard 
(1989, p. 2) outlined a scries of societal uses of mathematics, 
offering a potential set of categories for the doing of mathematics- 
Practical — knowledge that can be put to immediate 
use in improving basic living standards 

Civic — knowledge to enhance understanding of 

public policy issues (A public afraid or un- 
able to reason with figures is unable to dis- 
tinguish between rational and reckless 
claims in public policy.) 

Professional — knowledge as an occupational tool 

Leisure — the knowledge ana disposition to enjoy 
mathematical and logical challenges 

Cultural — knowledge as a major part of our intellec- 
tual tradition 

These categories have strong intuitive appeal for a number 
of reasons. First* they place immediate emphasis on mathemat- 
ics use at all levels of society across major societal functions. 
They also make clear its pervasiveness. Each category Js acces- 
sible and purposeful for all students. The set emerges from a 
study of the dimensions of the problem of improving math- 
ematics education in the United States and leads readily to the 
use of problematic situations as the context for learning 
mathematics. 
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If, in conjunction with these reporting categories, an inves- 
tigational and problem-solving approach were adopted, a stu- 
dent could engage in, for example, designing and furnishing of 
his or her bedroom within a given budget; analyzing and judg- 
ing the arguments regarding the deforestation of Amazonia; 
drawing and analyzing the geometry and trigonometry of local 
Indian burial mounds; investigating the precise role of propor- 
tion in visual illusion; developing a paper on Mandelbrot, or 
speculating about numeric relationships. Such an investiga- 
tional and problem-solving approach conveys a clear message 
about mathematics as something that everyone engages in pur- 
posefully and productively in the context ol .eal situations. 

These examples make a second feature explicit. The catego- 
ries not only assume the integration of mathematics, they in- 
volve almost automatic connection with other content areas in 
the curriculum, with the student s personal life, and with the 
significant issues of everyday life. Selection of work in each of 
the categories can be tied readily to the individual and group 
interests of culturally diverse student populations. Each cat- 
egory is also amenable to efforts of different magnitude, whether 
group or individual. 

The most obvious disadvantage is that, even more than 
with the process categories in Alternative Number 4, these cat- 
egories have no . rt relationship to mathematics and could be 
applied to any area of the cuniculum. In addition, categories 
that focus exclusively on the uses of mathematics and ignore 
its invention implicitly leave the development to experts. This 
omission from reports on mathematical achievement for the 
entire population of students would impede democratization 
and fundamental change in epistemology. 

Alternative Number 6; Cross-Cultural Genesis of 
Mathematical Ideas 

Reporting Categories; Universal Human Activities That 
Have Prompted the Creation of Mathematical Ideas — 
Counting, Measuring, Designing, Locating, Playing, 
Explaining 

A cross-cultural study of the genesis of mathematical ideas 
concluded that mathematics is a cultural technology that is 
invented by all societies. Every society develops the means to 
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locate that is at the heart of geometrical and topographical 
reasoning. In each society, the most obviously mathematical 
activities are efforts to develop systems for counting and mea- 
suring. Design, both the abstract form and the abstracting 
process (the science of patterns), is at the heart of mathemati- 
cal activity. It is essential to the development of counting, locat- 
ing, and measuring systems, to the abstraction and invention 
of mathematical objects, and to the identification of more tan- 
gible objects and processes. Controlled, rule driven, specula- 
tive, and voluntary distancing from reality— briefly, play— is be- 
hind design and is essential to hypothesis development and 
modeling. Explaining focuses attention on the essence of the 
mathematical culture, the search for patterns that establish 
connections, and efforts to communicate their description ef- 
fectively and elegantly. Communication is the representation of 
explanations. This distinction between explanation and com- 
munication becomes especially significant in the context of col- 
laborative activity among a group of students (Bishop, 1988). 

A set of categories based on this philosophy combines a 
focus on mathematics in use with emphasis on the invention 
and generation of mathematical ideas as a sense-making activ- 
ity. The categories support reflective activity in the practical as 
well as the esoteric, fantastic, and theoretical sense. Further- 
more, they lend themselves to the integration, rather than sepa- 
ration, of mathematical topics. This set of categories has the 
advantage of emphasizing mathematics in use and simulta- 
neously being obviously mathematical. It focuses on mathematics 
as a discipline for making sense of the world and reasoning 
about itself without restricting the nature of mathematics to a 
particular philosophical metaphor. 

In addition, the categories have the advantage over tradi- 
tional designations — like abstractions, invention, proof, and ap- 
plication—of being more obviously based in cultural contexts 
while at the same time sounding both reasonably familiar and 
mathematical. The most important quality of this approach is 
that it emphasizes mathematics as a human activity under- 
taken by the great and small of all societies, individually and in 
cooperation, in accomplishments of tiny increments and huge 
leaps. 

The set of categories selected for reporting should provide 
the informaiion that the members of the educational system 
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seek, whether parents, teachers, administrators, community 
members, or policy makers, it should support the traditional 
uses foj accountability, placement, evaluation, guidance, and 
instruction. It should, above ail else, support, the two main 
concerns of providing information for monitoring and establish- 
ing a set of values for guiding change. In particular, it should 
answer such questions as: 



1. Do students think mathematically and use math- 
ematics reflectively for practical and theoretical 
investigation in the course of authentic mathemati- 
cal activity? 

2. Do students communicate their ideas with fluency, 
versatility, and appropriate technology in writing, 
speech, graphical representation, and appropriate 
symbols? Can they think on their feet, mathemati- 
cally? Do they do these things adequately, effec- 
tively, accurately, and elegantly? 

3. Do students have a sense of mathematical com- 
munity? Can they work with others? How do they 
function as part of an investigational team? 

4 4 Do they have a sense of the mathematical enter- 
prise? Do they find mathematics valuable and fun? 
Do they have a strong sense of mathematical in- 
quiry? Has the student's engagement in authentic 
mathematical activity engendered an cnculturation 
in mathematics, a set of beliefs and understand- 
ings about the nature of mathematical knowing? 



'fhe need for direct evidence to a lswer these questions would 
suggest that the set of categories selected should address the 
doing of mathematics, for which Bishops categories for the 
cross-cultural genesis of mathematical ideas are most appro- 
priate. It also suggests that there should be categories to en- 
courage collaborating, communicating, and developing a math- 
ematical disposition. Thus, the following set of major categories 
is recommended to answer the educational system's most perti- 
nent questions about mathematics education and to spur re- 
form: 
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Alternative Number 7: Recommended Reporting 
Categories 

Doing Mathematics: Locating, Counting, Measuring, De- 
signing, Playing, Explaining 

Representing and Communicating Mathematics: Mental 
and Represented Facility in Communicating— Verbally, 
Visually, Graphically, Symbolically 

Mathematical Community: Individual Activity, Collabo- 
rative Activity 

Mathematical Disposition: Valuing Math Confidence, Be- 
liefs about the Mathematical Enterprise, Willingness to 
Engage and Persist 

The first set of categories— Doing Mathematics — has sub- 
categories that arc not phrased in traditional mathematical 
terms. In other contexts, such mathematical terms as space, 
number, logic (Rucker, 1987), or logic, number, measurement 
space, statistics (GAIM, 1988) have been used as a framework 
to describe mathematical activity. Unfortunately, the traditional 
terms that describe mathematical activity have become associ- 
ated with a kind of school mathematics that is so sterile and 
divorced from the reality of mathematics — whether as a culture 
or in culture— that Bishop's (1988) alternatives arc powerfully 
evocative. They arc clearly close enough to traditional vocabu- 
lary for those who think in that language to make the connec- 
tion, yet they emphasize mathematics in terms of active en- 
gagement, creative reflection, and productive effort. It takes 
little effort to *>?e that number is included in the set of catego- 
ries, but that counting emphasizes mathematical activity. Play 
is less obviously mathematical until one considers that intellec- 
tual "what-if-ing" in such domains as number, space, and logic 
is the essence of mathematical creativity. In fact, the subcat- 
egories of doing mathematics are essentially one classification 
of the mathematical problems that societies have addressed. 

The categories are not, cannot be, and should not be, mu- 
tually exclusive. For example, explaining may be seen as com- 
municating; in fact, one represents and communicates an ex- 
planation. Similarly, the categories for individual and 
collaborative activity arc meaningless unless they apply to one 
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or more categories of mathematical activity. Basically, the three 
categories for Mathematical Community. Communication, and 
Disposition would, of necessity, cut across all categories of 
mathematical Doing. In addition* one could not, for example, 
represent or communicate mathematics if there were no au- 
thentic mathematical activity to represent and communicate, 

The intermeshing of the categories should contribute to an 
integrated and collaborative approach to mathematics educa- 
tion. First, with the exception of counting and measuring, the 
categories do not resemble existing expression— and, therefore, 
existing breakdown — of aspects of mathematics. Second, the 
categories are more open than traditional vocabulary to inter- 
disciplinary effort and a more realistic mathematics education. 
Finally, when examined in conjunction with subcategories 
for individual and collaborative work, such distinctions as ex- 
planation, communication, and representation present clear op- 
portunity for diverse individuals to make different kinds of 
contributions. 

THE CONTEXT FOR GATHERING ASSESSMENT INFORMATION 

However appropriate the categories for reporting evidence of 
mathematical power may be, they are corruptible. Changing 
one part of the assessment system does not guarantee that 
another facet of the system will not corrupt it. Suppose, for 
example, that the assessment of student performance in each 
reporting category were undertaken as a discrete act with dis- 
crete items designed especially and exclusively for a particular 
category— whether multiple-choice in format or not. The result 
would be to maintain the perception of mathematics as a col- 
lection of unrelated pieces Similarly, If tasks are prescribed so 
that there is no student choice or initiative in the process and 
no opportunity for stuaent self-evaluation, mathematics will 
continue to be seen ps a compendium of expert knowledge to 
bt covered. If mathematical discourse is assessed independently 
of authentic mathematical activity, it will be learned as a skill 
with slight chance for real application and transfer. 

The Nature of Tasks 

The potential corruptibility of any set of categories makes it 
clear that the attributes of the assessment task affect the valid- 
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ity of subsequent Inference to such a degree that they must be 
considered an integral part of th~ evidence. This is already the 
case for very minor changes In wording between almost identi- 
cal versions of multiple-choice questions and is also the basis 
for arguments of cultural bias in tasks. If one translates the 
traditional handshake problem from handshaking to kissing 
upon greeting, this is more evident: boys do not usually kiss 
boys; men in some societies kiss, but do it on each cheek. It is 
even more obvious when one is comparing students' perfor- 
mance on mental tasks, written tasks, discussion, or in alter- 
nate forms of representation. One cannot, with reliability, gen- 
eralize from one task type to another. 

In other words, task type and context are important qualifi- 
ers of evidence. They arc the frameworks within which students 
can experience and demonstrate mathematical power. A rich 
task should be a microcosm of mathematical activity, open to 
student engagement in more than one — or either of several- 
categories of mathematical doing. Whether the task is gener- 
ated by the student or the teacher, the quality and range of 
tasks and the nature of the mathematics addressed are strong 
indicators of the quality of the curriculum within which the 
student has experienced mathematics. 

This is important because our efforts, to date, have been to 
administer a large number of small and relatively uniform 
tasks— which in no way could be regarded as microcosms of 
mathematical activity — in an attempt to describe performance 
in a specific cell of a matrix of competencies. This practice 
suggests that criterion- referenced tasks that arc designed me- 
ticulously to elicit performance in one narrow domain provide 
evidence that can only be construed very indirectly as repre- 
senting mathematical power. Time available for the task is part 
of the task context. Aggregation of performance on narrowly 
construed tasks undertaken under time constraints cannot be 
regarded as evidence of student power in more complex or 
time-elastic situations. 

If you want to know what an individual can do in a difficult 
situation, under a short time frame, using a computer, cither 
alone or as part of a team, you put the Individual In a simula- 
tion of that situation and observe closely. If you want to know 
whether a student can talk, write about, graph, or present a 
logical argument in conversation about the mathematics of the 
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task under consideration, you assess it directly by specifying 
context. The same is true regardless of whether the purpose is 
to find out if the student can produce a reasonable estimate 
under time pressure or if, after extended reflection, he or she 
can put forward a conjecture with an elegant explanation or 
use technology to create and investigate models. 

An implication is that assessment tasks should vary with 
respect to time frame, familiarity* available technology, and 
social context. This inevitably means that some tasks might 
call for a simple and rapid decision, others for more contempla- 
tive judgment, yet others for extended and collaborative effort. 
In existing assessments, task type has been rigidly controlled 
and restricted. Measurement issues required narrow domain 
specification and economics dictated machine scoring— thus, 
the exclusion of open-ended answers and variable forms of 
representation. However, assessment of mathematical power re- 
quires a range of task categories and contexts in which the 
student is culturally comfortable. This is essential to the re* 
porting and fostering of reform in school mathematics. 

Few countries arc so constrained in the tasks they set for 
students as ours is. Some of these following task types are 
being used in England, The Netherlands, and Australia (sec de 
Lange, 1987; Department of Education and Science, 1985: 
Collis, Romberg, & Jurdak, 1986: School Mathematics Project > 
1988): 

• Extended Project Work (Individual and Group) (lasts 
about two weeks/five times per year) (School Math- 
ematics Project ISMP1. 1988) 

• Open-Ended Tasks (Individual and Group) (GAIM. 
1988) (last from 20 minutes to 90 minutes) 

• Mental Facility Tasks (Last about 15 minutes: include 
judgments on spatial tasks, such as 3D rotations as 
well as rough or limited computation) 

• Two-Stage Tasks (Initially undertaken as test items 
and then taken as homework for further exploration) 
(dc Lange, 1987) 

• SOLO Items (Multiple-test items linked to a single, 
more complex stem) (Collis. Romberg, & Jurdak, 1986) 
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As we reconsider the parameters of tasks in the context of 
efforts to change the epistemology of school mathematics, it is 
essential to acknowledge that the prescription of tasks implicit 
in outcome-based measurement (Sirotnik, 1984} detracts from 
that goal and also Imposes culture. The School Mathematics 
Project recognized the importance of school-based, and stu- 
dent-initiated tasks — and, thus, local and individual freedom to 
control culture as well as other aspects of context — in its crite- 
ria for designing and evaluating extended project work (SMR 
1988), It opted deliberately for templates to analyze extended 
tasks which recognize the right of students to not only choose, 
but to conceive the focus of their own tasks, A similar move in 
California would restore local control while maintaining na- 
tional standards and at the same time contribute to the democ- 
ratization of the curriculum. 

The Evaluation of Work 

If one really subscribes to the idea that a change in the author- 
ity structure of school mathematics is essential to real change 
in its epistemology, that authority must be seen to transfer 
from external experts to the school, the teacher, and the stu- 
dent, The assessment process. Including its tasks, is a key part 
of that process. As long as assessment is entirely an external 
dictate rather than a collaborative effort, the final reality for 
students Is that they must learn somebody else's mathematics 
as opposed to holding their own mathematical Ideas up for 
cooperative assessment by the total mathematical community, 
which includes their peers. 

One effective strategy for democratizing school mathematics 
would be for tasks to include a strong element of choice, self- 
evaluation, and peer review. Student self-evaluation and peer 
review ild be moderated either by the teacher, or on a sam- 
pling basis, by the assessment program. Self-evaluation and 
choice would serve the dual purpose of changing the authority 
structure and fostering the habit of self-analysis. 

There is an additional advantage: choice allows identifica- 
tion of extraordinary achievement, whether in depth or range. 
Without choice, there is a serious problem of Identifying appro- 
priate range and level of specificity in the reporting categories. 
With choice, the range of mathematics undertaken by students 
can fiex, and thus can be described more precisely. 
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The Strategy for Collecting Evidence 

Each assessment task should be a sound instructional activity. 
Given that direct evidence is essential, alternatives to existing 
assessment tasks are required: There are several reasons why 
this should be the case: 

a. It is quite obvious that the alternative assessment tasks 
described or envisioned (Stenmark, 1989) take consid- 
erably longer than the typical timed test. If an adequate 
number and range of tasks is to be engaged in. It 
makes sense for them to be an integral part of the 
curriculum. 

b. One of the expressed intents is for the assessment to 
affect teaching. Hence, developing tasks that look as 
much as possible like the kind of teaching they intend 
to encourage would be the fastest way of producing an 
impact. 

c. If tasks are sound Instructional activities and take con- 
siderably longer than standardized test items, they should 
be incorporated into instruction. This implies continu- 
ous assessment, which serves to have a greater impact 
and simultaneously provides teachers with more usable 
information about students than is derived from stan- 
dardized tests. It also provides more authoritative infor- 
mation for regular communication with parents. 

d. If there is a major element of choice, self-evaluation, 
and school-based administration and analysis, the strat- 
egy will effectively and rapidly reskill the teachers, one 
of the biggest single challenges of reform. 

There Should Be Agreed Aspects 

Categories of tasks, common categories for analyzing evidence, 
common standards for judging evidence, a standard language 
of description, and formal organizational strategies for arriving 
at interjudge agreement need to be decided upon. Direct evi- 
dence is essential, the context is an essential part of the evi- 
dence, and common sense suggests that the assessment tasks 
be Incorporated Into regular instruction. However, additional 
problems need to be resolved if the reporting categories are to 
be effective. The first problem is that of finding an alternative to 
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standardized tests for the purpose of accountability, a matter of 
valid assessment. The second is one of describing the quality of 
performance. 

It is comn.on knowledge that the high school of origin — as 
opposed to grades or test scores — is the most significant pre- 
dictor of students' success in college. Standardized testing pro- 
liferated because transcripts from a particular school could be 
relied on to reflect little more than credit accrual and seat time 
[Wiggins, 1989). Thus, regardless of whether assessment tasks 
are a one-time affair or become part of instruction, it is essen- 
tial that there be universally respected interjudge agreement 
if categories that rely on school-based assessment of such 
things as student portfolios of extended project work are to be 
usable for monitoring and reporting students' mathematical 
achievement. 

Interjudge agreement, whether on a large or small scale, 
requires common rubrics for defining, undertaking, and ana- 
lyzing tasks. The SMP (1988) assessment sheets for open-ended 
tasks (Figures 12-2 and 12-3) illustrate the use of rubrics to 
guide analysis, set standards, and enable the process of 
interjudge agreement. The investigational sheet in Figure 12-2 
guides teachers through the process of assessing a student's 
mathematical investigation of a pool table. It makes clear what 
the agreed-upon criteria are for arriving at a grade, it identifies 
the teachers' task-related modification of the criteria, and it 
measures the student's assessed performance. Figure 12-3 dem- 
onstrates a similar set of rubrics and place for teacher com- 
ments for a student who conducted a practical project investi- 
gating the design of packaging for Smarties (similar to M&M 
candies). In addition, during the course of the project, the teacher 
can make notations and comments on the student's diary of 
the project. To arrive at reliable coding, teachers receive ad- 
vanced training and also meet collegially with other teachers in 
their school and region to discuss grading. The strategy both 4 
enables teachers to arrive at interjudge agreement and also 
communicates the kind of mathematics sought. 

The SMP (1988) strategy for logging, commenting, judging, 
coding, summarizing, and arriving at agreement about student 
work makes possible the incorporation of assessment as a rou- 
tine and productive part of instruction. It also provides a basis 
for the development of a common language for describing the 
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tasks and the quality of achievement which is essential if in- 
structional assessment is to serve accountability purposes. Thus, 
for example, conclusions about the quality of verbal communi- 
cation would result from the use of rubrics ranging from sloppy 
to precise and rigorous, and from inarticulate to articulate and 
elegant to analyze the quality of mathematical communication 
about a design project. Definition for. and by, teachers of the 
quality of communication that would satisfy each aspect would 
do much to set and implement standards among the participat- 
ing schools. 

In summary, rubrics for analysis and scoring of alternative 
assessment tasks would help ensure uniform judgment of qual- 
ity, raise standards, and promote Interjudge reliability. Fur- 
thermore, teachers cooperating to create and use agreed ru- 
brics for commenting on student work would, in essence, 
integrate assessment with instruction. In a context in which 
they were reasonably sure of the reliability of their judgments 
against those of other teachers, they would also have their own 
grading for valid and timely information for instructional deci- 
sion making. At the same time, the formal rubrics and strate- 
gies for accomplishing interjudge agreement would support de- 
velopment of alternative assessment tasks, prompt efforts to 
improve the mathematics curriculum, and help instill public 
confidence in the use of school-based information for account- 
ability. 

Multiple measures (NCTM, 1989) and an agreed-upon lan- 
guage permit significantly more informative statements about 
mathematical power, such as: 

• The student invents elegant algorithms to design three- 
dimensional movement of robot arms, often in familiar 
contexts. 

• In group endeavors, the student suggests and engages 
in significant algebraic generalization and conceives 
extensions, usually in the familiar context of dairy 
farming. 

• Sixty percent of eighth-graders in Lodestone, Califor- 
nia, clarify assumptions about their projects; a few of 
them do so elegantly and creatively. 

ir there is an agreed language tied to common constructs for 
what may be regarded as elegant and creative in Fish Creek , 
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Wisconsin, then Wisconsin's mathematical power will be of a 
similar quality to that described in the same terms at Pyramid 
Lake. Nevada, and Lodestone, California. 

Therefore, in addition to the intellectual underpinnings, prac- 
tical and logistical strategies are needed for arriving at inter) udge 
agreement on standards of work between teachers within a 
school and between schools in different districts. Acceptable 
inter) udge agreement will be achieved only through teachers' 
membership in a statewide community, collegia! meetings within 
a school, and regional meetings between schools and between 
districts to arrive at and calibrate judgments. These structures 
exist in most states, but in such fields as athletics and music 
rather than in mathematics and language. 

Vermont, for example, has not previously had state assess- 
ment. It seeks now to design a state mathematics assessment 
based on a combination of uniform tests, student portfolios, 
and student surveys. Us uniform assessment will enable NAEP 
comparison. Vermont's portfolio assessment in mathematics is 
intended to result in the assessment of more authentic math- 
ematical activity. However, accomplishing portfolio assessment 
in mathematics requires substantial intellectual and practical 
preparation. 

A committee of Vermont teachers has proposed that, for 
portfolio assessment in mathematics, teachers collect student 
work in folders. They decided to design portfolio assessment on 
the basis of assessing individual work and aggregating from 
that basis. For program assessment, entire portfolios of indi- 
vidual students would be assessed by an external team on a 
small sampling basis. For student assessment, the best three 
work examples of each student — selected by teacher and stu- 
dent — would be submitted for external review. 

The committee solicited examples of student work and met 
to consider how each might be evaluated and how the resulting 
data might be used for state assessment. Student work that 
could be assessed in the context of a uniform test was set 
aside* and the efforts that drew the favorable attention of com- 
mittee members were considered more closely. In the process, 
several things became apparent; 

• there was a generally agreed upon, but poorly articu- 
lated, perception of the quality of mathematical activ- 
ity among the group; 
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• as group members worked to spell out to each other 
what they were seeking as evidence of mathematical 
power, a series of rubrics and common standards of 
judgment emerged; 

• even the best student work, including that of their 
own students, did not meet all the standards of excel- 
lence that members of the group were applying; 

• typical worksheets were judged of little value in the 
context of portfolio assessment and were to be ex- 
cluded; 

• much student work had been brought to an end just 
as it had the potential to become mathematically in- 
teresting; 

• the most interesting student work emerged in the con- 
text of such activities as design and explanation; 

• articulate language and variety in representation by 
the students was, for those judging, a critical entry 
into the quality of their mathematical activity; 

• introductory paragraphs from the teacher and the stu- 
dent would add significantly to the meaning of the 
work and the ability of an external assessor to evalu- 
ate it; 

• some aspects of mathematical power, such as confi- 
dence, could be assessed only by the classroom teacher; 
and 

• individual teachers planned modifications of their own 
work with students to bring it more in line with the 
standards for judging mathematical power that they 
had been helping to articulate. 

The committee's initial draft of a coding scheme was based 
on an implicit emphasis on problem solving and an explicit 
concern with the five goals of the NCTM (1989) Standards: 
becoming a mathematical problem solver; learning to reason 
mathematically; learning to communicate mathematically; learn- 
ing to value mathematics; and developing confidence in one's 
own ability to do mathematics. Vermont has made a powerful 
start in the direction of collecting direct evidence of authent'c 
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mathematical activity. The quality of evidence sought and the 
epistemological stance implicit in the proposed assessment 
structure are likely to spur real change. (See excerpts from 
the Report of Vermont's Portfolio Assessment Program in Ap- 
pendix G.) 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION! A RECOMMENDATION FOR CAP 

The objective of this paper has been to propose reporting cat- 
egories for the CAP that would simultaneously monitor and 
promote reform in mathematics education. The object of reform 
has been defined as the attainment of mathematical power. 
This is a complex and multifaceted view of mathematical lit- 
eracy that requires a different epistemology for school 
mathematics. 

A number of bases for forming reporting categories were 
outlined. Each refiects significant aspects of information about 
students* mathematical achievement and has advantages and 
disadvantages. Direct evidence of mathematical power requires 
categories that focus* on the active use, generation, and com- 
munication of mathematical ideas in problematic situations and 
in collaborative contexts that are based in a familiar culture. 

However, the sine qua non for reform is change in school 
beliefs about the nature of authentic mathematical activity and 
the character of the mathematical enterprise. Unless students 
have experience in generating mathematical ideas— seeing math- 
ematics as part of their culture and becoming encultured into 
the mathematical enterprise (Bishop, 1988) — little of substance 
will have changed. The set of categories recommended has these 
two changes as its cohering purpose. 

Nevertheless, the most appropriate set of reporting catego- 
ries is still corruptible by other facets of t' t assessment sys- 
tem. It is clear that to gather the kinds of direct evidence 
regarded as essential will require data collection strategies dif- 
ferent from those now in place for CAP or for any other general 
assessment program. A representative range of potential strate- 
gies has been succinctly and effectively summarized in Assess- 
ment Alternatives in Mathematics: An Overview of Assessment 
Techniques for the Future (Stenmark, 1989). 

It is obviously impossible for CAP to use such measures for 
external assessment without creating a massive and expensive 
assessment bureaucracy. Such a strategy would be undesirable 
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because it would be antithetical to the kind of epistemological 
change that has been advocated. The logical strategy is for CAP 
itself to re-empower teachers by involving schools and teachers 
in a collaborative assessment process that includes an elem: nt 
of student self-assessment. This would be a major step toward 
initiating epistemological change. It would require training and 
inservice for teachers, as well as common templates for task 
analysis, a common language of description, and formal organi- 
zational structures for developing and maintaining interjudge 
agreement. 

The implication is that the California Assessment Program 
needs to develop a new character and a new program. To guide 
schools and teachers in the assessment process, it needs to: 

• set standcxds for school-based assessment; 

• train teachers to gather evidence; 

• provide a structure for developing interjudge agree- 
ment; 

• provide quality control over the process; 

• act as a mentoring and moderating authority to ini- 
tiate, sponsor, and adjudicate; and 

• collect, analyze, and disseminate a much more com- 
plex range of information. 

Assessments that incorporate student self-assessment, 
teacher involvement in the assessment process, alternative strat- 
egies for gathering information, and other such efforts are pos- 
sible and being used in some places. Furthermore, the kinds of 
categories, the concerns discussed, and the solutions suggested 
have been independently arrived at in disciplines other than 
school mathematics. There is a converging view that the kinds 
of categories proposed — authentic activity in the domain, col- 
laborative activity, facility in communication, and enculturation 
into the domain— have broad significance for authentic assess- 
ment. One cannot have both total freedom and total control, 
and democratic strategies are as essential to change in the 
epistemology of school mathematics as they are to the national 
economy. 
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"Yes, but who will change the tests?" 

(National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989. p. 189) 

It Is apparent that "the tests 1 * referred to are not the tests 
teachers give in their classrooms on a day-by day or weekly 
basis. They already have control over these. "The tests" are 
the standardized assessment instruments which are used 
throughout the United States, often authorized by legislation, 
devised by commercial organizations, and seen by many teach- 
ers throughout the country as being a forceful factor in struc- 
turing the mathematics curriculum. The preceding papers in 
this volume introduce the issue of current testing practice into 
the ongoing debate and ferment that surrounds mathematics 
today. This chapter sketches developments in the S*ate of 
Victoria, Australia, over the last 25 years where there is only 
one external test given at the end of the school system, in Year 
12. This contrasting situation may contribute constructively 
to the ongoing debate in both Australia and the United States 
as to how to monitor the work of schools. 



EVALUATION AND ASSESSMENT — GENERAL THEMES 

The introductory paper and the two following papers tend tc 
"set the scene" for the rest of the volume. The opening paper 
provides an overview, and the second paper a historical per- 
spective in which to place the looked-for changes in assess - 
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mcnt. It is well to remember that what is being undertaken 
today is not new in a fundamental way. Todays changes are 
the latest in an ongoing process. The third of these papers 
focuses discussion on the 1989 NCTM (National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics) Standards. Within these three papers 
are found most of the themes on which other cor**1hutors to 
the volume elaborate. 

One of these themes has to do with the fact that standard- 
ized tests have gained an undue influence over the curriculum. 
It has become evident that no matter what is in the syllabus, 
teachers will teach to what is examined. There are two points to 
be made about this: first, since by and large these tests exam- 
ine skills and knowledge, school mathematics has reflected this 
fact in its emphasis on teaching skills and knowledge. It is 
noted that such an emphasis is quite at variance with the 
proposed changes in the curriculum. The second point stresses 
the fact that since teachers are very conscious of "what is 
examined/' a change In the assessment procedures to empha- 
sise the new goals will encourage teachers to change as well. 
This circularity has been summed up in the now familiar phrase, 
"What is tested Is what gets taught" (Mathematical Sciences Edu- 
cation Board. 1939, p. 69). Wh ether standardized tests can be 
changed in such a way as to accurately reflect the changes 
proposed for the curriculum is examined: on balance, it seems 
doubtful whether they can be. Hence, the specific role that 
systems-wide testing may have in the changed educational en- 
vironment will need to be examined explicitly. 

Another theme that emerges in this volume follows from the 
° 3t. The fundamental view of knowledge embodied In the present 
standardized testing procedure is the notion that knowledge, in 
this case mathematical knowledge, is out there waiting for stu- 
Hents to consume it. The role of the teacher is to serve up this 
knowledge of mathematics in such a manner that the students 
will actually ingest it and assimilate it appropriately. It follows, 
in this analogy, that the role of assessment is to cue students 
to regurgitate their knowledge, often in forms which are only 
slightly digested. It is recognized that few students fully digest 
such knowledge, at least according to what the lests tell us. 
And It is very difficult in any case to unscramble digested 
knowledge reliably when you only use multiple-choice Items. So 
unscrambling" is not often attempted, and because of the sta- 
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tus that standardized testing has gained, any attempt at doing 
so is devalued. 

But this volume argues that a far more rewarding way of 
thinking about knowledge in the educational context is to think 
of it as a process. It is a process by which students construct 
their own meanings for this area in their lives called mathemat- 
ics. If this is so. then assessment needs to be thought of also as 
a process that provides some indication of the meaning stu- 
dents have accorded mathematics in their lives. It Is like taking 
snapshots of a moving target. Perhaps different types of cam- 
eras positioned in strategic locations will be necessary to create 
an overall picture of what students know. Maybe it also calls 
for full investment on the part of the person most closely in- 
volved with them in the process, the teachers, and even other 
persons close to them, such as parents and peers. This ap- 
proach is not compatible with that implied by standardized 
tests, which are supposed to provide an objective, clinical, sci- 
entific assessment of what students know, but more often tend 
to indicate what they do not know. 

Following naturally from the above, the third theme emerges: 
this is the declaration that standardized tests cannot serve as 
appropriate assessment instruments for the collection of infor- 
mation of interest, to diverse parties. And yet it is these scores 
that are used to tell teachers how their classes are going, to tell 
bureaucrats how specific schools are doing, to tell politicians 
how districts are doing, and to tell the nation how its education 
system is doing. In some areas, the results from these tests are 
also applied to individual students; hence, they and others 
have an interest in finding out how they are doing as well. The 
Indefinite terms, "doing" and "going," have been used advisedly. 
Each of these different groups respond to essentially the same 
set of data, massaged In slightly different ways, to be sure. 
However, the meaning for each group Is quite different. Bearing 
in mind that a specific objective should be articulated for any 
assessment instrument, it is hard to believe that one standard- 
ized test can be used with confidence to respond to the wide 
range of interest represented by the constituencies named above. 

The last theme to deserve comment involves specifically one 
of the interested groups amed in the last paragraph. Increas- 
ingly, the government and, particularly, politicians are demand- 
ing accountability for the many dollars invested in education. 
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There seems to have grown up in both the United States and 
Australia a management/economics style of government mod- 
eled in some ways on big business. Hence, virtually everything 
has to be accounted for in monetary terms. It is construed as a 
mark of responsible government for bureaucrats to demand 
that systems that receive federal funding, such as education 
systems, act for the public good. However, governments have 
oiten found that obtaining accountability reports that are mean- 
ingful is not always easy. As a case in point, the teaching/ 
learning process in many ways is "messy," and in certain re- 
spects not easily reduced to simple terms. Like any process in 
action, it is often hard to capture its diversity and essential 
qualities at the same time in a simple account. But govern- 
ments more often than not prefer simple accounts, and if the 
targeted data can be reduced to numbers, all the better. Num- 
bers can be manipulated in many ways, and their use conveys 
the impression of objective, even scientific reporting. The re- 
sults of extensive, mandatory tests comprise one such set of 
figures. But these, with other sets of figures, do not capture the 
real story of what is happening in schools and, therefore, in the 
system as a whole. The politicians are selling tb selves short. 
There are good stories to tell and some that . not so good, 
but the telling is more ambiguous and complex than any set of 
figures can convey. This theme needs to be aJdressed more 
directly in any ongoing discussion of the means by which Indi- 
vidual groups both within the system and outside it can com- 
municate effectively with each other. 

SPECIFIC ISSUES ASSOCIATED Wl'iri 
MATHEMATICS ASSESSMENT 

In the above section, I have attempted to cite some of the 
general lemes in this volume that are of greatest importance. 
However, there are also a number of specific issues that add 
other perspectives to the debate on evaluation. A few of these 
are summarized below. 

The Use of Calculators and Microcomputers 
in the Classroom 

One of these issues is the diverse response within the math- 
ematics education community to the role of calculators and 
their place in assessment procedures, Electronic calculators 
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have been with us for more than twenty years. Their incorpora- 
tion into the curriculum, although called for sometime ago, is 
only really happening now. But the use of calculators in as- 
sessment procedures is still not a fact of life. Without question, 
there is still a residual resistance to the use of this technology 
in the classroom. Perhaps the reorientation to doing mathemat- 
ics argued for in the Standards has not yet been accepted by 
many teachers, 

Perhaps these factors, among others, play a role in the 
reluctance to incorporate the use of calculators into assess- 
ment procedures. At least, they raise interesting questions: If 
there had been a strong push for calculator use in assessment 
procedures early on, would this have led to an greater accep- 
tance of them in the classroom? remembering that "What is 
tested is what gets taught/ In turn, would this have led to 
different types of standardized tests being produced? Or has it 
partly been the ingrained place of standardized tests in the 
system and the nonuse of calculators in the tests that meant 
that this technology was regarded in a neutral or negative light 
by teachers? Furthermore, the corporations that produce such 
tests may even have regarded calculators as a threat, Given the 
extensive descriptions of test-item production provided in this 
volume, how much control do teachers and others at the dis- 
trict level have over standardized tests? These questions are 
worth considering. 

Interestingly* in this volume there is no treatment of the 
role of the microcomputer in mathematics assessment. Perhaps 
with so much specific attention dlreeted to standardized test- 
ing, this issue was less compelling, One hopes that if there is 
no role currently accorded micros in system-wide testing, this 
will not in turn devalue the .nicrocomputer. That clearly would 
be at odds with the genera! sentiment of contributors to this 
volume regarding the use of technology in the teaching of math- 
ematics. Rather than take that road, which may have been the 
one pursued in relation to calculators for too long* it may be 
better to question the place of standardized testing and its 
justification. But more of that later. 

Problem Solving and Assessment 

While it seems that calcula.ors have not been accepted by the 
developers of standardized tests, the term problem solving has 
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been. But an examination both of the papers in this volume 
that describe the production of these tests and those papers 
that question their past and present use clearly shows that the 
term is being used in a way different from that directed to the 
teachers by the NCTM. In the Standards, problem solving is 
seen as an all-pervading approach to mathematics. It is re- 
garded as one way of doing mathematics and not simply as one 
cognitive level compared to, say, analysis. Yet the test develop- 
ers have seen the term problem solving as another such cat- 
egory (leaving aside the question of the very use of categories 
canvassed extensively in this volume). Is this use of the term 
problem solving a cynical effort to dress the old tests in new 
terminology to make them acceptable in the new environment? 
Or are we witnessing a real shift* an initial attempt by the 
testing industry to respond to new directions? It is easy to 
believe the former in light of the analyses presented in these 
chapters, but perhaps the question needs closer examination. 
The one exception, the one state program approach which has 
responded to the call and uses problem solving in a manner 
compatible with that of th * Standards, is the development of 
assessment in California. 

Gender Bias in the Mathematics Classroom 
and in Assessment 

Another specific area examined in this volume is that of gender 
differences in performance on tests composed of multiple-choice 
items. Since these types of tests predominate in standardized 
testing, the conclusion that such items may in certain cases 
favor males gives us pause with respect to the use of such 
instalments. This issue, too, encourages the use of other forms 
of assessment. It is suggested in a number of papers that a 
variety of assessment methods be employed, Indeed, using the 
analogy of a series of cameras positioned in different locations, 
the same point was made in the previous section of this paper. 
However, if there is concern about gender effects in multiple- 
choice items, there is clearly a need to investigate whether 
other forms of assessment are prone to the same type of problem. 

One aspect of mathematics which is promoted in the Stan- 
dards is that of communication. Certainly within the verbal 
discourse which goes on in the classroom at present there are 
gender differences. It has been known for a long time that 
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teachers react to males and females in different ways. In a 
recent paper dealing with this issue, Leder (1990) noted that in 
Grades 3, 6, 7, and 10, Australian males interacted more fre- 
quently with teachers than females and tended to dominate the 
attention of the teacher. However, she noted that the differ- 
ences in interactions were subtle. For example, although there 
were the same number of questions asked of males and females 
by the teachers, the type of response made by the teachers 
differed relative to the gender of the student in Grades 6, 7, 
and 10. In these grades, there was an Indication that the teacher 
waited longer for answers from females on low cognitive ques- 
tions, but for males they waited longer when the question was 
classified as high cognitive. Leder went on to suggest that these 
and other differences she found may well be signaling the stu- 
dents that there are differences in the mathematics they are 
supposed to construct that are dictated by their gender. Since 
bo*h questioning and the model of questioning that the teacher 
employs are essential aspects of mathematics, as well as a 
fundamental aspect of the teacher's assessment strategy, any 
gender bias needs to be recognized for what it is. 

Another aspect of communication promoted in the Stan- 
dards is for students to write about their mathematics. Again » 
there may well be gender differences pervading this activity 
which the mathematics teacher needs to be aware of. Perhaps 
an examination of writing in language classes would be a use 
ful place to start in investigating this, bearing in mind that 
there is no guarantee that results in such contexts will transfer 
exactly to a mathematical context. 

Other Forms of Bias in Mathematics Assessment 

Some further potentials for the examination of bias in assess- 
ment procedures may be those of language and culture. These 
have not been examined in this volume but need also to be 
addressed. There is the whole aspect of dealing with Math- 
ematical English in monolingual classrooms and how that im- 
pinges on assessment procedures (see, for example, Newman, 
1983, and Watson, 1980). This will clearly overlap with aspects 
of the gender bias Issue noted above. However, it is also quite 
evident that In a significant number of classrooms in the Unned 
States (see Secada, 1990} and, for that matter, in other pseudo- 
monolingual countries such as Australia and England, there 
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are many students whose mother tongue is not English and 
who are members of a minority culture. There has been some 
research on assessment and bilingual students (Cuevas, 1984), 
but the tests were of traditional types and were not conclusive. 
There has also been recent comment on students' cultural back- 
grounds and on the different styles of learning environments 
for mathematics (see Clarkson, 1991). It may be that lor .tome 
cultures, using small groups *night prove to be a decided ad- 
vantage, but for others a disadvantage. If, however, assessment 
procedures for problem-solving situations envisage the use of 
cooperative small group work, then it may be important to look 
at the Implications of blllnguallsm and the multicultural envi- 
ronment in which such groups may operate. 

Other Issues 

If large-scale testing Is still to have a role to play in American 
education systems, then Mark Wilson 's paper in this volume 
may prove valuable. It will certainly enable tests to be devel- 
oped that are alternatives to the instruments of today. It Is also 
of Interest to note that work on linking the SOLO model with 
the work of van Hiele Is already underway (Pegg & Davey, 
1989). The new types of descriptors examined In Wilson's paper 
would especially be of use. However, these descriptors have the 
added advantage of being useful o teachers as well, and hence 
empowering the process of teaching. They clearly imply that 
more than one type of assessment procedure must be used for 
a clear picture to emerge of what happens during the teaching 
and learning of mathematics in the classroom. The brief report 
of the Australian research projects extends this idea. 

The summary of results from journal writing developed in 
Victoria Is perhaps more than just one other example of how 
teachers can gain insight into the way their students develop 
mathematical ideas. It is more too than a student's own record 
of self-dialogue. In some of these results, there is an indication 
that the change called for in the Standards may be attainable. 
The results suggest that teachers may well be more Interested 
in the strategies that students use in problem solving than in 
whether they have acquired the set knowledge. The reports that 
students can devise their own maps of knowledge serve as an 
Interesting parallel to the call for teachers to do just that. The 
data that suggest students can distinguish between the diffi- 
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culty of a problem and the type of thinking required to solve it 
are also of Interest. These last observations in combination 
with other data lead to the conclusion that if students are given 
appropriate techniques and an environment conducive to learn- 
ing, they can indeed assume control of their own learning pro- 
cess. This set of data also clearly shows that feelings — on the 
part of students and teachers— are part of the whole learning/ 
teaching/ assessment process. To ignore them is to ignore an 
important element in that process. How do we recognize feel- 
ings and their role in this new approach? 

SOME PERSONAL NOTES ON ASSESSMENT 

The papers in this volume discuss current assessment proce- 
dures in mathematics, including the use of standardized test- 
ing in the United States, and suggest a number of options for 
consideration as the impact of change in mathematics curricu- 
lums is felt in the classroom. However, there has been little 
attempt to open up directly the question of whether systems- 
wide testing procedures in mathematics should continue to be 
employed in the U.S. now that the new curriculum changes are 
taking hold. There have certainly been some implicit sugges- 
tions that such testing will need to change radically; the feeling 
is that -such testing mechanisms will not be useful in the fu- 
ture. Change has also been occurring elsewhere. It would be 
illustrative to sketch briefly an example of change in schools 
where there has been little use of systems-wide mandatory 
testing for many years. The contrasting situation may provide 
another perspective to the ongoing debate. 

Change in Mathematics Assessment *n Victoria's Schools 

Toward the close of the 1950s in Victoria, there was mandatory 
assessment at the end of Years 10, 11, and 12. Prior to this 
time, there had been examinations in earlier grades as well, but 
they had been dispensed with. By the early 1960s, most schools 
were even afforded the privilege of assessing Year 10 students 
internally with no recourse to external, education-department- 
approved tests. Indeed, some larger schools were accorded the 
privilege of assessing Year 1 1 students internally. Schools were 
accredited on the strength of how well qualified their staffs 
were and who had experience teaching the subjects in ques- 
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tion. Part of this accreditation was based on the strength of 
reports made by departmental Inspectors who visited the schools 
and classrooms on a regular basis. 

The curriculum that was used in schools at that time re- 
flected the expectations of the system. The system was like a 
tunnel. Students entered at one end and it was presumed that 
they would progress through the school experience until at the 
other end of the tunnel they made the transition to the univer- 
sity level. Melbourne University, the only university in Victoria 
at that time, had a great deal of influence on the school cur- 
riculum, viewing it primarily as a private preserve. The reality, 
of course, was very different. Most children were pushed out of 
the system, or left of their own accord, before Year 1 1. However, 
for many years the curriculum, based on the traditional school- 
ing system inherited from the English, simply did not reflect 
this situation. 

There were three mathematics subjects each in Years 10, 
11, and 12. in Year 12, the subjects were designated Pure, 
Applied, and General Mathematics. Students wishing to take 
tertiary courses which required mathematics took the Pure and 
Applied level courses. General Mathematics was considered an 
easier option and was not recognized as a prerequisite for fu- 
ture ^tudy- It had been introduced as a way for returned ser- 
vicemen from the war to meet the university's entry require- 
ment for first year students, which mandated that they pass a 
modern language or a mathematics test at Year 12 level. How- 
ever, in succeeding years, some faculties at Melbourne Univer- 
sity did recognize General Mathematics in fulfillment of their 
prerequisite requirements. Each mathematics examination was 
composed of about ten extended Items. Students were advised 
that complete answers to about seven would be worth full marks. 

The year 1966 was important in Australian education. At 
that time new courses of study for Years 10, 11, and 12 were 
issued by a new board of the department of education. Sug- 
gested courses of study for Years 7 through 9 were also in- 
cluded > and these, for all Intents and purposes, became the 
official syllabi. This board was composed of representatives of 
the education department, teachers, Melbourne University fac- 
ulty, and, importantly, faculty of the new Monash University, 
among others* The singular influence of Melbourne University 
was now challenged. The new board proposed two syllabi for 
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each mathematics subject: a school could choose to teach a 
variation of the traditional syllabus, or a new one based on the 
New Mathematics. By 1972, it was clear that the *new" sylla- 
bus would become the standard Tor all schools. One of the 
interesting points to note is the freedom given to schools to 
make the choice individually as to which syllabus to follow in 
the inteivening period. The examination associated with this 
new syllabus was different as well. All components v/ere of an 
extended item type. These were divided into two sections; the 
first containing items worth up to three marks each and the 
second section containing items worth up to ten marks or so. 
In 1966, the education department also issued its last syllabus 
for primary schools. 

In 1972, the new mathematics syllabus became the sole 
standard. That year also saw the phasing out of Year 11 as- 
sessment requirements. This meant that Year 12 was the only 
year In which mandated assessment was required of students 
completing their secondary schoolirg. This examination was 
still heavily influenced by the tertiary education sector, other 
colleges also being represented on the examining board by then. 
However, while most students still left school before reaching 
Year 1 1 , the school curriculum was just beginning to reflect 
this fact. Teachers were starting to take greater control of their 
teaching; and they were starting to teach their students, rather 
than being cowed into teaching a curriculum solely to prepare 
students for university courses — even though many would not, 
and never intended to, go to the university. Interestingly, it was 
in 1972 that the education department issued for primary 
schools a suggested course of study in mathematics rather 
than an official syllabus. 

There were at this time in Victoria other education activities 
that also impacted on the schools. Throughout the 1960s, for 
example, the teachers' unions were asking the increasingly stri- 
dent question: If teachers are professionals, why are they scru- 
tinized at regular intervals? During the 1970s, first in the sec- 
ondary schools (Years 7 through 12) and later in the primary 
schools (Years Kindergarten through 6) f the education depart- 
ment withdrew its inspectors as observers of classroom teach- 
ers and, finally, withdrew them from the schools altogether. 
The curriculum continued to change and teachers took ad- 
vantage of their newfound freedom. In mathematics, teacher 
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groups like the Study Group for Mathematics Learning set out 
to encourage secondary teachers to explore new ways of ap- 
proaching the teaching of mathematics, such as using supple- 
mentary materials in their teaching. Other groups, like the 
Rusden Activity Mathematics Project set out to develop written 
materials for teachers to use based upon activities in the class- 
room. They eventually published twelve booklets for use in 
Years 6 through 8, Another group, the Mathematics Association 
of Victoria, became the nucleus of mass-based teacher organi- 
zations that developed and conducted many forward-looking 
workshops and conferences by and for teachers. Other educa- 
tional developments of broad significance included the 
regionalization of the once extremely centralized department of 
education. 

By the mid-1970s, the education department had re-formed 
its examination board and included representatives of employer 
groups as well as a wide array of education groups. The new 
board was not just to take charge of the Year 12 syllabus, but it 
was also to take an interest in the whole of the secondary 
sector of education. By the end of the decade, this board had 
revamped the Year 12 examinations. In mathematics, there 
were still the three subjects that had been offered since the 
1950s; however, within each subject there was a designated 
core of study comprising about two-thirds of the content and 
then a number of options from which a school could choose to 
teach. One of these options dealt with computers in mathemat- 
ics. The examination given at the end of Year 12 was no longer 
the only assessment tool used. The teacher was authorized to 
allocate a score for the study of the optional section. There 
were various coordinating devices used to help ensure compat- 
ible marks for students from different schools. Teachers at- 
tended meetings throughout the year during which the course 
was discussed. There was also a process of statistical compari- 
son during which the internally allocated scores were adjusted 
to the mean and the standard deviation of the external scores 
obtained by a particular school. 

The re-formed board also recognized other subjects. The 
three traditional subjects were designated Group 1 subjects. 
There were also Group 2 subjects, which included no element 
of external assessment in their curriculums. All assessment 
was carried out within a school with various comparison strat- 
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egles employed between groups of schools. An accreditation 
body was formed to oversee the operation of these subjects. In 
the mathematics area. Group 2 subjects included Mathematics 
for Work and Business Mathematics, among others. Not all 
universities recognized these subjects, but some other tertiary 
colleges and many employers did. A number of other certifi- 
cates were p*so recognized along with the traditional end-of- 
schooling cei Jficate. One certificate was based on the philoso- 
phy that the curriculum should be negotiated between teacher 
and student. An accrediting body was constituted by the edu- 
cation department which established broad guidelines on con- 
tent and on procedures for comparative evaluation. Although 
not many schools incorporated this option into their curricu- 
lums, those that that did reported great success with it. It will 
be appreciated that these alternative curriculum styles fostered 
experimentation with a number of different assessment styles. 

In the mid-1980s, a revamping of the mathematics subjects 
in Year 12 finally resulted in the end of General Mathematics. 
This subject had been seen as the soft option bv students for 
many years. Since the mid-1970s, mathematics teachers had 
been trying to have it deleted against the opposition of a num- 
ber of university faculties. Another change was that calculators 
were expected to be used when completing the Year 12 exami- 
nations. These and other revisions of the curriculum were the 
beginning of a wider move by the department of education to 
update the curriculum in Years 1 1 and 12. Also discarded were 
the alternative Group 2 subjects — a move many teachers re- 
garded as unfortunate. Among other non-curriculum changes 
instituted in the decade of the 1980s was the introduction of 
self-management in individual schools. 

The New Mathematics Curriculum 

A set of "new" mathematics units will be taught in all Victorian 
schools for the first time in 1991 in Year 11 and in 1992 in 
Year 12. The department has again stipulated a course for Year 
1 1 , the first time this has been done for twenty years. This has 
resulted in a certain amount of opposition from teachers who 
believe they are losing some control. However, the semester 
unit structure that replaces the year long courses brings with it 
a lot more flexibility. The assessment procedures are of particu- 
lar interest, in brief, there will be two categories of assessment: 
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the first deals with "completion of the unit/ while the second 
focuses on the "level of achievement." For each semester unit 
there are specific tasks which a student needs to finish in order 
for the subject teacher to report on the certificate that the unit 
was "successfully completed/ This procedure is followed for 
both years. The teacher and school are also responsible for 
judging the "level of achievement" if a unit is taken at the old 
Year 1 1 level. The assessment techniques employed are at the 
discretion of the teacher and the school. However, for equiva- 
lent Year 12 units* there are four common assessment tasks 
which must be used. At the time of writing, it is believed that 
one of these tasks will be a lVs-hour examination that is exter- 
nal to the schools and composed of fifty multiple-choice items. 
This examination will be mainly aimed at skills. 

The second task will be another externally set examination 
but one composed of extended- answer items designed to exam- 
ine higher -level skills. Both of these examinations will be marked 
by external examiners. The use of calculators will continue to 
be expected when completing papers. The third task will be a 
project which will involve an extended writing assignment. A 
problem-solving task will be the fourth. These last two tasks 
will be evaluated by the subject teacher and then submitted to 
a process of comparison with other teachers and moderators 
before final marks are arrived at. These tasks could be com- 
pleted individually, but there is scope in the procedures for 
group work as well. Indeed, it is hoped that small group work 
will be a common approach. Separate lists of problems for each 
of these tasks will be circulated, and two- to four-week time 
slots will be designated during which the tasks will have to be 
completed. Students will select the problems they wish to work 
on. The use of microcomputers is to be encouraged. Finally, in 
the reporting process there will be no attempt at combining 
the four resulting scores into a global score for a mathematics 
unit. The four letter grades per unit attempted are to be re- 
ported separately as letter grades on the certificate that the 
student receives (Victoria Curriculum and Assessment Board, 
1989). 

This offers a general outline of how senior school math- 
ematics has changed in thirty years in Victoria. From being 
dominated by the one university in the state via external ex- 
aminations, the students now receive a certificate that indi- 
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cates their achievements at the end of secondary school. The 
curriculum is not completely dominated by what is expected in 
the first year of university study. There is now recognition that 
only some students will choose to go to university as the next 
step after school. Teachers, reinforced by ex-teachers, have ex- 
erted great influence over the curriculum they teach, and in- 
deed over the schools, not to the exclusion of outside interests, 
but in a balanced way. They have been expected to act as 
professionals. And they have done so. 

During this process, it was recognized that the only accept- 
able point for control of an examination by those outside a 
given school was in Year 12. That calculators as well as micro- 
computers can be used when completing assessable tasks has 
been accepted, A way has been found to include a range of 
different types of tasks on which to judge a student's math- 
ematical knowledge, and there is some room for the student's 
own choice of problem. 

Victoria's system is not perfect. There are certain partici- 
pants in the process who are not satisfied. Among these are the 
tertiary institutions. Since they have used a combination of 
students* Year 12 final marks as an entry score because of the 
ease with which such numbers can be computed (even though 
it has been acknowledged as an illogical computation), they are 
not happy with up to Tour letter grades on different tasks for 
each of up to twenty-four different units [both mathematical 
and nonmathematical units). 

It is acknowledged that this process of change will not stop 
here. Change will continue, and the subsequent changes villi 
undoubtedly be built on present experience. There have been a 
variety of programs offering alternative assessments for a num- 
ber of years in Victoria. The present full scale implementation 
has drawn from many of them. The use of calculators was a 
gradual process in assessment procedures until fully imple- 
mented in the early 1980s, The present situation represents a 
point reached after many years of change. 

Nor is the situation in Victoria a blueprint for any other 
state, region, or province. The quite different pressures and 
circumstances in each locality prevent this. However, this sum- 
mary is offered as an example of what can be done; it is not 
perfect by any means, but a stimulating example perhaps for 
others. 
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SUMMARY NOTES 



Perhaps the major thrust of the changes in mathematics looked 
for and epitomized by the Standards document is the need to 
empower the teacher. After all is said about systems-wide test- 
ing programs, the overriding feeling is they are predominately 
used to check on teaching quality. And in one sense, such a 
conclusion is correct. Perhaps the crucial factor in schooling is 
teacher quality. But to use student tests to judge teaching 
quality is to employ a rather indirect method. The teachers are 
certainly aware of the reason these tests are given and respond 
accordingly. However, their response is not positive, but rather 
one which prevents them from reacting in creative ways to the 
situations that arise in their own classrooms. A quote from the 
penultimate paper in this volume seems to sum up the point: 

If one really subscribes to the idea that a change in the 
authority structure of school mathematics is essential 
to real change in its epistomology, that authority must 
be seen to transfer from external experts to the school, 
the teacher, and the student. The assessment process, 
including its tasks, is a key part of that process. As long 
as assessment is entirely an external dictate rather than 
a collaborative effort, the final answer for students is 
that they must learn somebody else's mathematics as 
opposed to holding their own mathematical ideas up for 
cooperative assessment by an entire mathematical com- 
munity, which includes their peers (ZarinnJa & Rom- 
berg, this volume, p. 275). 
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NCTM EVALUATION STANDARDS 



General Assessment 

Standard 1. Alignment 

In assessing students 1 learning, assessment methods and 
tasks should be aligned with the curriculum in term3 of: 

• its goals, objectives, and mathematical content; 

• the relative emphases it gives to various topics and 
processes and their relationships; 

• its instructional approaches and activities, including 
the use of calculators, computers, and manipulatives. 

Standard 2. Multiple Sources of Information 

Decisions concerning students' learning should be based 
on the convergence of information obtained from a variety of 
sources. These sources should embody tasks that: 

• demand different kinds of mathematical thinking; 

• present the same mathematical concept or procedure 
in different contexts, formats, and problem situations. 

Standard 3. Appropriate Assessment Methods and Uses 

Assessment methods and instruments should be selected 
on the basis of: 

• the type of information sought; 

• the use to which the information will be put; 

• the developmental level and maturity of the student. 
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Mathematics Assessment and Evaluation 



Use of assessment data for purposes other than those In- 
tended is inappropriate. 

Note: From the "Overview of the Curriculum and Evaluation 
Standards for School Mathematics 14 (An Abridgement and 
Excerpts of NCTM's Curriculum and Evaluation Standards 
for School Mathematics). Prepared by the Working Groups 
of the Commission on Standards for School Mathemat- 
ics, NCTM, October, 1988. pp. 16-18. 

Student Assessment 

Standard 4. Mathematical Power 

The assessment of students* mathematical knowledge should 
seek Information about their: 

• ability to apply their knowledge to solve problems within 
mathematics and in other disciplines; 

• ability to use mathematical language to communicate 
ideas; 

• ability to reason and analyze; 

• knowledge and understanding of concepts and 
procedures; 

• disposition towards mathematics; 

• understanding of the nature of mathematics; and In- 
tegration of these aspects of mathematical knowledge. 

Standard 5. Problem Solving 

The assessment of students' ability to solve problems should 
provide evidence that they can: 

• formulate problems; 

• apply a variety of strategies to solve problems; 

• solve problems; 

• verify and interpret results; 

• generalize solutions. 

Standard 6. Communication 

Assessment of students' ability to communicate mathemat- 
ics should provide evidence that they can: 
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• express mathematical ideas by speaking, writing, dem- 
onstrating, and depicting them visually; 

• understand, interpret, and evaluate mathematical ideas 
that are present '. in written, oral, or visual forms; 

• use mathematical vocabulary, notation, and structure 
to represent ideas, describe relationships, and model 
situations. 

Standard 7. Reasoning 

The assessment of students' ability to reason mathemati- 
cally should provide evidence that they can: 

• use inductive reasoning to recognize patterns and form 
conjectures; 

• use reasoning to develop plausible arguments for math- 
ematical statements; 

• use proportional and spatial reasoning to solve 
problems; 

• use deductive reasoning to verify conclusions, judge 
the validity of arguments, and construct valid 
arguments; 

• analyze situations to determine common properties 
and structures; 

• appreciate the axiomatic nature of mathematics. 

Standard 8. Mathematical Concepts 

Assessment of students 1 knowledge and understanding of 
mathematical concepts should provide evidence that they can: 

• label, verbalize, and define concepts; 

• identify and generate examples and nonexamples; 

• use models, diagrams, and symbols to represent 
concepts; 

• translate from one mode of representation to another; 

• recognize the various meanings and interpretations of 
concepts; 
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• identify properties of a given concept and recognize 
conditions that determine a particular concept: 

• compare and contrast concepts with other related 
concepts. 

In addition, assessment should provide evidence of the ex- 
tent to which students have integrated their knowledge of vari- 
ous concepts. 

Standard 9. Mathematical Procedures 

The assessment of students* knowledge of procedures should 
provide evidence that they can: 

• recognize when it is appropriate to use a procedure: 

• give reasons for the steps in a procedure; 

• reliably and efficiently execute procedures; 

• verify results of procedures empirically (e.g., using mod- 
els) or analytically: 

• recognize correct and incorrect procedures: 

• generate new procedures and extend or modify famil- 
iar ones; 

• appreciate the nature and role of procedures in math- 
ematics. 

Standard 10. Mathematical Disposition 

The assessment of students* mathematical disposition should 
seek information about their: 

• confidence in using mathematics to solve problems* to 
communicate ideas, and to reason: 

• flexibility in exploring mathematical ideas and trying 
alternative methods in solving problems; 

• willingness to persevere at mathematical tasks; 

• interest, curiosity, and inventiveness In doing math- 
ematics; 

• inclination to monitor and reflect upon their own think- 
ing and performance: 
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• valuing of the application of mathematics to situations 
arising in other disciplines and everyday experiences; 

• appreciation of the role of mathematics in our culture 
and its value as a tool and as a language. 

Program Evaluation 

Standard 1 1. Indicators for Program Evaluation 

When evaluating a mathematics program's consistency with 
the NCTM Standards, indicators of the program's match to the 
Standards should be collected on: 

• student outcomes; 

• program expectations and support; 

• equity for all students; 

• curriculum review and change. 

In addition. Indicators of the program's match to the Stan- 
dards should be collected on curriculum and Instructional re- 
sources and instruction. These are discussed explicitly in Evalu- 
ation Standards 12 and 13. 

Standard 12. Curriculum and Instructional Resources 

When evaluating a mathematics program's consistency with 
the NCTM Curriculum Standards, examination of curricular and 
instructional resources should focus on: 

• goals, objectives, and mathematical content; 

• relative emphases on various topics and processes and 
their relationships: 

• instructional approaches and activities; 

• articulation across grades; 

• assessment methods and instruments; 

• availability of technological tools and support materials. 

Standard 13. Instruction 

When evaluating a mathematics program's consistency with 
the NCTM Curriculum Standards, instruction and the environ- 
ment In which it takes place should be examined, with special 
attention to: 
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• mathematical content and its treatment; 

• relative emphases assigned to various topics and pro- 
cesses and the relationships among them: 

• opportunity to learn; 

• instructional resources and classroom climate; 

• assessment methods and instruments used; 

• the an mlatlon of instruction across grades. 

Standard 14. Evaluation Team 

Program evaluation should be planned and conducted with 
the involvement of: 

• individuals with expertise and training in mathemat- 
ics education; 

• individuals with expertise and training in program 
evaluation: 

• decision makers for the mathematics program; 

• users of the information from the evaluation. 



Note: From the "Overview of the Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for 
School Mathematics" (An Abridgement and Excerpts of NCTM s Curricu- 
lum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics). Prepared by the 
Working Groups of the Commission on Standards for School Mathemat- 
ics. NCTM, October. 1988. pp. 16-18. 
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CLASSIFICATION MATRIX 



TEST NAME: 



NUMBER OF ITEMS FOR EACH CATEGORY 



QUES 


CONTENT 


PROCESS 


LEVEL 
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nr 


ns 


alg 


p/s 


goo 


mea 


com 
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con 
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ps 
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cone 


proc 
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Number and Number Relations 


ns 


Number Systems and Number Theory 


alg 


Algebra 


p/s 


Probability or Statistics 


geo 


Geometry 


mea 


Measurement 


com 


Communication 


c/e 


Computation or Estimation 


con 


Connections 


rea 


Reasoning 


ps 


Problem Solving 


p&f 


Patterns and Functions 


cone 


Concepts 


proc 


Procedures 
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TEST RESULTS: PERCENT OF ITEMS FOR 
EACH CATEGORY 



TEST 


CONTENT 


PROCESS 


LEVEL 




nr 


ns 


atg 


p/s 


geo 


mea 


PS 


com 


rea 


con 


c/e 


p&f 


cone 


proc 


SRA 


82 


7 


7 


0 


4 


0 


3 


5 


1 


0 


91 


0 


16 


84 


CAT 


73 
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6 


6 
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6 


0 


11 


6 


0 


83 
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10 


90 


SAT 


64 
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10 
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15 
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38 


0 


0 


62 
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92 


IT8S 


62 


11 
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13 
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0 


89 
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4 


96 


MAT 


66 
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15 
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21 
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79 
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12 


88 


CTBS 
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11 
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71 
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15 
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Number Systems and Number Theory 
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Measurement 
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Communication 
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Reasoning 
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Computation or Estimation 


p&f 


Patterns and Functions 
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Concepts 


proc 


Procedures 


AVG 


Average 


RNG 


Range 
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ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTIONS 



Example 1 (multiple choice): Typically students are asked to solve for xwhen given an 
equation, in the following question, students are required to see an algebraic represen- 
tation as mathematization of a real-world problem. 



Which on* of tht following problami 
can ba soivad by us la? tha aquation 

x + a - as? 

O A math Olin started with 29 studanta. 
Tht naxt day a aora studant* anrollad 
in tht class. How many studants dots 
this claaa hava now? 

O Erin addad a aora books to har 

collection. If tha now has as booka, 
how uny booka did X rin hava 
originally? 

O Tia had $ at la his account* A waak 
la tar ha dapoaitad $a aora. Row 
such aonay doas ha hava in his 
account now? 

O Aim blkad a* *m at a ka par hour, 
flow Ion? did Ann bika? 



Example 2 (multiple choice): This question can be done in several ways depending 
upon the mathematical sophistication of the student. It can be approached purely by trial 
and error or by trial and error in a systematic way using knowledge of place value. 



□ □ □ 
x □□ 



Tha fiva digits 1, a, 3, 4, art 5 ara 
placid in tha boxaa abova to fora a 
aultiPli cation problaa. if tha digit i 
ara pltcad to civa tha aaxlaua product/ 
that product will fall batwaant 

O 10,000 and 22,000 

O 22/001 and 22,300 

O 22/301 and 22/400 

0 22/401 and 22,500 
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Eziaple 3 
Ctfomit^AMMnwi 



OPEN-ENDED MATHEMATICS QUESTIONS) 



A 



Name tU 



Instructions: Uso thU she«t to answer th« questions. Show as much of your work as possible. {In 
some cases, there may be more than one solution.) Use the reverse side of this sheet if needed. 
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Example 4 



OPEN-ENDED MATHEMATICS QUESTIONS) 



Sumy of Aadtah Shos 

A 



Nam* J_ 



Instructions: Us* this sheet to answer the questions. Show as much of your wort as possible. (In 
some cases, there may be more than one solution) Use the reverse side of this sheet tf needed. 
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APPENDIX E 



HISTORY AND RATIONALE FOR STUDENT 
MATHEMATICS JOURNALS: A SCHOOL 
PERSPECTIVE 



A. Waywood, Mathematics Co ordinator 
Vaucluse College 
Richmond, Victoria, Australia 



Vaucluse College is a Catholic secondary girls school. There 
are approximately five hundred girls from Year 7 to Year 12 at 
Vaucluse. It serves a multicultural population: 20 percent Asian, 
30 percent Italian and Greek, with the remaining 50 percent 
being predominantly Anglo-Saxon. Prior to the introduction of 
the mathematics Journals, the mathematics program had been 
fairly "text book traditional." Mathematics was a compulsory 
part of the curriculum until Year 10. In Year 1 1 students could 
drop maths completely, do a Mathematics and Work unit, or 
continue with the core mathematics. Of students remaining at 
Vaucluse to complete their final year, about 30 percent would 
continue with mathematics. 

History 

In 1986, mathematics journals were introduced experimentally 
in one class each at Year 7, 9, and 1 0 levels. Compared to the 
present understanding of the functioning of a mathematics jour- 
nal, these initial experiments were very crude in terms of the 
perceived relationship between students keeping a Journal and 
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a pedagogy of mathematics. Even so, results were encouraging 
enough to warrant the expansion of their use. By early 1989, 
the keeping of mathematics journals was seen as an essential 
element in the teaching of mathematics from Years 7 to 10. 
Years 11 and 12 need to be bracketed out of this discussion 
because, even though students are required to keep summary 
books, they are geared to an examination system where the 
skills developed through journal keeping are not prized. A 
student's completion of a mathematics journal should result in 
more than just a summary of mathematical procedures; rather 
it is the developing of an attitude to the doing of mathematics 
and coming to an understanding of what mathematics can be 
for students. In other words, in introducing journal keeping to 
the mathematics classroom, something has to happen for the 
student and the teacher. 

Educational Rationale 

Through 1987 and 1988, we worked hard trying to see how 
Journals were functioning in terms of student learning and 
using these insights in a formulation of the purpose for having 
students keep a mathematics journal. This purpose is pre- 
mised on the beliefs that language and thought are intimately 
connected and that mastering forms of communication goes 
hand in hand with mastering thinking. 

By keeping a mathematics Journal we intend that students: 

1 . Formulate, clarify, and relate concepts, 

2. Appreciate how mathematics speaks about the 
world, 

3. Think mathematically, 

a. Practice the processes (problem solving) that un- 
derlie the doing of mathematics, 

b. Formulate physical relations mathematically. 

This purpose is translated into a number of tasks for stu- 
dents to do when they write a mathematics journal. Basically, 
any Journal entry should be structured around three activities: 
^summarizing, discussing, exemplifying. As a first introduction 
to journal writing, we supply our Year 7 students with an 
actual book, in which each page is divided into the sections: 
What we did, What I learned. Examples, and Questions. As an 
activity, each of these tasks has an internal structure that has 
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the potential to draw the students Into the experience of think- 
ing systematically and of taking control of :heir learning. The 
actual structure of the tasks requires learning activity rather 
than learning passivity* 

As 1 pointed out earlier, the journal activity has two roots: 
one In the dynamic of student learning, the other In the dy- 
namic of instruction. Even though each of the tasks is essential 
for learning, none of them are explicitly taught in a mathemat- 
ics classroom. We found that Journals fulfilled our purpose to 
the degree that we accommodated our teaching to their use. 
Put most globally, using Journals as an instructional tool re- 
quired a shift from teaching techniques to helping students 
construct meaning. At the level of classroom Implementation, 
this required teachers to: 

• appropriate new models of mathematics instruction, 
such as group work, library research, historical inves- 
tigations, and class discussion; 

• experiment with non-traditional instructional devices, 
such as semantic maps. language of argument, mod- 
elling precise expression (formulating definitions), and 
redrafting. 

To sum up, then, the educational rationale behind journal 
writing Is to have students experience sustained and precise 
thinking. We suggest that language activity and mathematical 
activity come together and are focused in the act of precise 
articulation, which is the underlying demand of journal writing. 
Further these two worlds of activity come together uniquely, 
because of the content of mathematics, which has to do with 
the relation between ideas and not about the relationship be- 
tween things. Much of this rationale can be exemplified in a 
discussion of what journal completion entails. 

What Journal Completion Entails 

Students are required to write in their journal after every math- 
ematics lesson. This is seen as ongoing homework. It is a re- 
quirement that is taken seriously because journals contribute 
30 percent to the assessment in mathematics. As a minimum, 
a satisfactory journal entry should reflect the intellectual in- 
volvement of the student in the day's lesson. What form a 
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particular entry will take is determined by the form of the day's 
lesson and the level of sophistication at which the student can 
interpret the journal tasks. To simplify this discussion, I will 
characterize lessons as falling into one of three types, Theory, 
Practice, Activity, and discuss under each the appropriate jour- 
nal activity. 

Journal Entry Appropriate to a Theory Lesson 

The students will have taken notes in class and then that night 
will reconstruct the lesson and present a clear summary of the 
lesson. While doing this, they will note connections with previ- 
ous ideas and concepts or applications that weren't clear to 
them. They will discuss what wasn't clear with the aim of phras- 
ing a precise question that will get to the bottom of what they 
have not understood. The discussion wili also aim to extend the 
ideas through the use of M What if. . .? H questions. Where ap- 
propriate, they will give examples that illustrate the ideas or 
applications being discussed. 

Journal Entry Appropriate to a Practice Lesson 

After a practice lesson, students will spend time annotating a 
worked example. They will demonstrate an understanding of 
the connection between techniques and applications w^th the 
theory. They will isolate areas of background knowledge that 
prevent mastery of new techniques and test their understand- 
ing by doing a hard example. They will comment on their par- 
ticular pattern of mistakes. 

Journal Entry Appropriate to an Activity Lesson 

In the first place, students will unearth the relationship of the 
activity to the unit of study, they will record what was done 
and discuss what it means, and they will reflect on how it 
illustrates idea' jr example, principles). They will describe 
and justify the method they have followed and state the conclu- 
sions they have reached. 

It should be clear that the journal calls on many high -order 
processes. Being able to write a journal entry is not automatic 
for any student. Learning to use a journal has to be taught, 
and our experience is that if it is taught and applied during 
instruction in mathematics, then students find mathematics 
more meaningful, useful, and enduring. 
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What Constitutes a Successful Journal 

A corollary to the issue of what journal teaching entails is the 
issue of how teachers recognize a successful journal. As we 
gained experience with reading journals, it became clear that 
something more was happening in journals that were seen as 
successful rather than just being complete, Successful journals 
were written differently. In the first instance, students who 
seemed to be getting the most from their Journal work were 
more often trying to explain rather than just describe. From 
this insight, we formulated a taxonomy of the function of lan- 
guage in journals, which spread entries alo*~ a continuum. 
Students used language in a Narrative, Sumi y, or Dialogue 
mode. These terms are necessarily technical and are defined, at 
present, by examples of student work. What was most useful in 
these categories was that they gave teachers a means to dis- 
criminate between journals and to model proper use. Our con- 
tention was that as students learned to explain rather than 
describe, where summarizing was seen as a precursor to ex- 
plaining, they were more likely to be thinking mathematically. 
This taxonomy of text has been very useful in judging success- 
ful Journal completion and, further, seems to point towards 
differing dispositions of students towards mathematics. 
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SMP PROJECT: STUDENT LOG- 
SAMPLE PAGES 



SMP 11-16 Coursework 



CMtdidttt'A Name 


R 


School 


ControNo. 









London and Eaa* AnflUn Gro**p 

Midland Examining Group 

On behalf of Group* nationally 



Brief titU 
cfU* 



PLANNING SHEET FOR OPEN-ENDED TASKS 










? 



/ RWdkc) fi> de4fj«_ ^ «<it) 6**. w IftZEi 

yjunu. itn&ttu* ul Or. 
L)tuu<) ~fU fctfc <rj_ Onus io ^tutj <mf KtftJ *vt«c&_ 

^rwfw. ^ C*£c*dJt *^W-^ 
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SMP 11-16 Coumwork 
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1^ COS* = O. 51336* 
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Looking Beyond 
"The Answer" 




The Report of Vermont's 
Mathematics Portfolio Assessment Program 

Pilot Year 
1990-91 
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Governor 
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State Board of Editcarjoa 
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II. Problem Solving and Communication: 
The Criteria 



The best pieco of student work pfovide the bub foe assessing 
(he problem sohrng And mathematical commutation sous of 
Vermont students. Ths section prosioes « desenptiort ol these two 
etemenls and the seven oifcrii by which these are measured 

rVobfcro^rvtafSUUs 

P5 1. UndeniudlAf o( the TMk 

PSL SeketJo* o* A«t»«iei^r«^ore*/$tr»lefk» 

PSJ. Ute of Refkdk^ Jaatifcatioii, AmaJyiU, 

Verification Li ProbJew SoMag 
PS4. FU*dla«*, GwdMJoo^ Obteratiow, 

ConaectJoo*, Ge^raJtjatfo** 

mfceMtttfi CoMu»fc»iioo sun* 

MCI. Uftfrtge o( K*lbenMtkj 
UCZ MalfctJMtital Repreterrtadc** 
MCXCl*ilyo<Prt*e»Utk» ' 

A. Problem Sohing: The EsjcntJtl Skill 

The N*tWV#J Council of Teachers of Mathematics" Afeoda for 
Actio* (1990) f«ownertkd thai problem solving be the focus of 
school MMhenubci Re>isrbng that reconxwndaticn, the 
CurricinW and EiduaTion Sandards for Sc hoc/ Mothemotics P 3 *? 
becorr^i mathematical problem schw at the lop of the Cm of 
goals for studentr 

The dhefopme* of each students abilXy to salve proWems « 
essential if be or the is to be a prod;joive cmzen To develop 
uxh obtltttes. ffudrno wed to uor* on problems that may take 
boon day*, eim uerfa so soft* 4fAougnsomeinq>oe 
ttkatttfy simple exercises to be acx^mpttshed independently, 
others should molve small prtwpi or an en toe ctes rrucfa/ig 
fooperontW) Some proWew dfso sVx/.'d be opervenoW uith 
no right answer, and of hers nerd to be hrmuhted 
This goal is the foundation upon which Vermont has hilt its 
assessment program Mathematics programs should be ftoucmg 
emphases on the fractional one-or two step problems thai are 
categorized into traitiorul types, and rising toward a broader 
detrition of probfem toivmg Problems should h*< a variety of 
structures. They should include the types of problems that students 
esxouiiJer every day. Appfcabxi probfoms shwki pty a ma^ rote 
n the curriculum. Some problems should be open-ended. Problem 
sohing should include mvatieabor* tnd long-term prtfrets- 
Teaching proWei^sohnhg strategies rural be an integral part of 
instruction and must be reflected in the process. 

TheSCTM Standards encourage a variety of problenvsohvkg 
opportuWics The rjroHen>sofcutg assessmexJ standard states 

"It problem soksng a fob* the has of school mathematics, it 
must oho be (he roots ot assessment Students ' ability to solve 
problems develops over ftmr as a result of extended tnstmchon, 
opporfttntnes to solve many bnds of problems, and encounters 
tnth red \cortd Situations 

Assessments should determtne students' ability to perform alt 
aspects of problem so/ung Eadentt about their obttfyfoas* 
q ties/tons, use guttt information, and make concentres it 
essential to determtne d they can form utate problems 



Assei-iments also jjVxiy )teid endenct on Kxfrnn ' tne (<i 
strategies ond problem-soiling tei±rdayes and on their abday to 
tenfy and interpret rwdtt Knotty, because the power ot 
mathematics & derwed. tn part h\*n itsgeneraIizob3tty(e4 . c. 
two-space sohmon can be ffenerahied to a tftre^sporr solutionX 
Ibis aspect of problem solvurs* should be assessed as uW! " 

Vermoofs coovritmcnt to prmiSng meaninftoJ poblen>sohvi| 
acmibts lor its studoiU was the basis for development of the 
problem- soSinj criteria. 

Vermont'* Probttm-SoMng Criteria 

Too often prol>lem soKing has been lau^it as a bneu process 
lour dstivt steps: beyn by restaXinj the prob*fn\ idenb/y a 
$traies*y. sohe the probrnrv checi your answer. This inechantstc 
approach suntved for years as the way io teach students how to 
ipproacn *ord problems. Vermont's concept of problem sohing 
extends \m beywd the yjnplisbc approach to sohSng word 
problems, and b meant lo assist students in developing meanm£6j] 
approaches lor Ihe range of !ypes of probiems they wOl encoder 
in ther lives. 

Vermonl educaiors also recosyKe thst problem sohing is not 
ncccssarlh; a linear process. Problems can h»se multiple solutions 
ot rmXjple w^-s ot obuwnj a sofotion. RevXrgnianij thai students 
have afferent knovkiedge bases and varied learns* st>Vs sv&eHs 



Vermont's concept of problem totting 
extend* far beyond the simplistic approach 
to sotting word problems, 

that it is inappropriate lo adopt * singular approach to problem 
sohYTg and enoorse that as the onfy approach valued by the state 
The development 0/ a range ot prctterrvsolvcng strHefrs (e.fc truJ 
and error. Gstiig. appDcabon of algorithms, visual representaoons) 
and a repertore of problenvsohing sfclls (e g, reflection, analj-ss. 
stn£c2Don) the gcalt of mathematics education jn VermonL 
The problemsohmg criteria adopted \ry Vermont reflect these 
goals 

Dements of prcbletn sofv-itg are ht^Sty snte^aied, and it h 
dfbcult to separaie out dstincl aspects. NeATrtheless, Vermont 's 
assessment must provide meaningful feedback to pros^ams. To 
meet that fc«al Vcroora tsoiated me lo(kA."»g four key aiteria k* 
the tTcWern-snhA*f ahiues 01' students 

Problej^SohingCriterU 

• UwJer»Uodltt| of me Uwk. 

• How the atodeiit approached the t»*k; the approaches }, 
proced»re(s) and/or alnlegiea adopted to Hbadt the 
taak. 

• Why the sftedent aade the chokea aloof the wiy ( the 
reflection, jaVifteatlon, tnalyilf, rttio«uWe,veriftc»ti©n 
that lnfl«enced dedaloo*. 

• VibU flndlri|», coacbsfo**. ob^rvatsoauj, eowaectkwo, 
general tzadonl the thrdent reached. 
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Although these criteria may suggest i sequence of activities^ that 
boot nectwfly the case. rYrtfeoo entries have ranged bom very 
ample eioblesr^solving tasks to very carfAa naJbple-week 
sTCs4t£at*ona. More complex problems otter opportunities to reach 
oct .'usioru it various pcxnU through the probieawofcinf process. 
!y£Liarty, a trident may not begin *ith a lull imderttantins erf the 
I/oWem, but through appocatioa of a strategy or futile tftetnpu At 
- enacatioa, he/the may come to a fufier itixkittaodhg of the task. 

criteria agve as cateyjies for clarification of evidence — 
evidence tfut can be faund throughout « stwfcntssoaufcatoa 
(tece. not necessarily at * particular place within the response, not 
u>*ts'c4asofuticn. AbrW©q>l»MtkDno(earii<rftreCrttfri4 
Mm 

UdtnUidiitg cf the Tiak 

k may fj wilhout saying that * tlixVm iiwU to uncVrrOnd >tul 
obeirtg aakedof hiricr her. in order to »tve a problem you mint 
wrferstand rhe task Indersturfng can include accredating 
relevant rtcrmatoa. being able lo interpret the problem, and 
ukng key naestions that pah far clarification. Ttfe criterion is a 
measure of the receptive cxMaw^aiionsldlU of the student 

The rating scale far Undenttking of the Tasks: 

1. Totally Rfemoemood 
Z. Partially understood 
XUMentood 

4. Generaiztd. appaed. or extended 

At the lowest keveL iht student is not able to understand what a 
rxshg asked A blank response or a response that b not responsive 
to the tatk^oracleartnbintGpretatjonofthe lA*k,are frficabVeof 
uxal tnsunJeritandbt^ At the next level Ihe student night 
urdersUnl part of what is ben| asked or respond to one portion ol 
tie problem, while casting other key sections or critical 
■iormabon. 

A le%Tl ? response suggest! that the student understood the 
task. CcKnpTehensfao night be exhibited through a detailed 
description or a/Wyis ol the problem, or rircpty wUh a corrpleie 
and correct response thai reflects an uno>yjt^odn| of the rxoblem 
The highest leveJ of this scale suggests thiJ the student stopped 
and analyzed the problem statement at the outset and looked for 
spedal caws, nxsaing tntorrnaboo. or particular toccems, 
assumptkxts, etc, that night nJruenre the approach to the 
problem. 

Et is important to note that lairJenlanrfng the task does not 
require a restatement of the problem, tn tact restating the problem 
in one's own words su>y not provide any evidence ol undairtimSn| 
of the tack T.k undersUndmgcan emerge throughout the student's 
solution io the prt**eit Expfansr^ofthetask^U* 
reasonableness of the Approach, and the correctness of the 
response al] provide evidence of a student's icnderstandktg of the 
task, 

Quality of ApproaxJica/rYoctdttiw/Striteglef 

Most problems have multiple ways* wtuchlheyeanbewhred 
O.tt time, students develop a repaujuc of approaches, procedures, 
or strategies to solve problems. Stratus can include suVple 
fuessth i guessing and dtedbag. systematic Lstmg. using some 
form of mmipuUrivT, uring Yem rha^wts, usjosj ykis to record 
possible comtxnarjont using lormldii. and applying algorithms. 
Thee should not be just one way to solve a problem. Math 
leKhers now recognue t!\at it is more tmpc-tant to (each students 



rntiraple approaches to problem soh^ ar«d lo Id thea choose 
methods that work fax them. 

strategy that can lead to an answer remains a goal StudeMs who 
select "guess and check" as a straiegy- lor a problem that v^fll take 
>xan to sohT in thii way tbookl be able to evaluate the strategy 
and rtcognt* ihat it D not viable, and J>fy shoid select another 
arxxnach. 

The r ating scale Jor QuaHy ot Approaches is. 
] . Liappc^rajf cr inr*\ricAbie ipprca.:h or proc rOurr 
Z. Apprc^riate acproach'proceOure some of the time 
1 Workable approach 

4. Efficient or scjciusucated appro vch or pnxedure 

At the fast levet the student has d isen an approach or 
procedure that w3| not lead to a solut on far the task. The second 
texti akVws far the cossptofty of sons taslra which will call on 
students to complete inuhiple lasks wfrih the eradse. hi the 
event that the approach or procedure Is \«rkabte far some of the 
task, but not aX then the respome at a level Z. 

If the Approach or procedure h vtabte and can lead to a sohioon. 
me P*f« is rued at a level 3. There Are m*ny routes to a sohrbon. 
and each of these is treated as an equally acceptable strategy far 
this critenon The most common Approaches, as well as other. 



We Mfcce we mutt work toward 
Increasing the attention student t give to 
the proem at opposed to "the answer. " 



seemirtgly tnore cumbersoine or ne9cientrespcxu>es, earn a rating 
of 1 Thee will be fanes when Jtuderiti provide very sophistxa:ed 
strategies lo solve a problem. 

Vrhen riling a piece far the approach or procediare we lend to 
fax* at the demonstration, the descripOoo of ar^roach and the 
actual studesat products of drafts, scratch paper, and other artifacts 
of the problem sohk| process. Problem solving cannot be "right 
Answer" facused; the key to elective probfem soh^ bes fa the 
strategies one uses to attack the poWen and the skills one wses to 
reflect on the process, to check ones work, and to \trify one's 
dedsions, m order tocorniriuAcate theinipc^ 
this criterion, which we sornetisnes rekrlo as the "hoW^ejf problem 
iOlvUg. eropbas?res the approach and the vlaiiBty ol the ttnl .-tfes 
adopted by the student 

We rtcori« that ttudents do not always record the procedircs 
[hey fallow, and we believe we must work toward housing the 
lileatrxi studerts tfv* to the pttxttx, as cpposed to "the Answer.'* 
We need to Ask students "what are you dok^T and have them 
describe the process wi precise terms. The importance of process in 
problem sohing suggests that pnxesablhtansvrertornanyof 
uVse tasks, k b also irv»rtant to note that students do not always 
label thek strategies (nor should they, necessarily), and raters must 
by to faoow and label the ttudent s approach based on the record 
of work that students keep. It tils to professional judgrtient k> infar 
what the student adopted as an approach. 

Why the Student Hade the Choice* Along the Way 

Problem solving b more than understand*! the task and 
selecting a viable strategy. Good problem solvers Art constantly 
rhetkmr. tho - assurrptionf . re/Vctrt| on decKjoris. anaryrifvS the 
effectiveness of strategies, checking far exceptions, and verifying 
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resuto n other ways The*e UiUi P*c*rie *n overlay tor the 
problenwohfai process. They may be the most dfficult to leach, 
and they are dewy the mod oVficuft to record — but they art 
critical so good probiCTn solving. 

These dftSsW^makfag Ails ocox throughout a piece lY^y cm 
itfed selection c4 strategy, refection oi tUti^y. selection c4 fcevs. 
reflection on whether or not process b being made, verification of 
stepa,cunadentfan of option*, and other drjdsfan mating. 
ViTvene^er a student makes a conscious derision bused on a/wfysw. 
reflection, or verifittbrin. he/she b Justifying the oecbfansor 
choke* nude along the way in the process. 

Rnofa| the **Yy that unorifes dedsfaos is very dficJL Students 
rarefy documeni and exp&ale Iher dcriaon mating. Statements m 
portfafas tike 1 resized this process would not work~ or "I knew 
tl>ere «i a cpocter way or "This has to he a so5d approach 
because," or 1 thought I was nght but rwloed I was *Ycn$ 
tev-uoe " ail prosi> oSdencr o< the r*tacotr*tAe iioli 
associated with problem solving. 

The rating scale far why the students road* the choices along the 
tray refects the (EBcuIty in capturing the evioei^ far thb criterion. 
Studorts art getting better at csplamfng bow they sohe a problem, 
the appror * they Wk*ed 10 solve the problem, and the steps 
along the way. Getting thera to trunk about why they proceeded 
they way they did, and to communicate this process ooJtj orin 
writing, b a bigger challenge The rating scale far thb antcrioc b: 

1. No evidence of reasoned derision nuking 

Z Reasoned derioon making possible 

1 Rearmed decision mak^acjusunents iUened with certainty 

4. Reasoned decision mattng/acjiainseitts shown 'eroicated 

The scale b deper»dent on thj rater's «ixkty to comirhe 
pcv4fisional judgment with (warnce. The eHremes of thb vcak arc 
evident. Al the bottom b the student who attempts the problem 
without ever mabng Wormed cierisions, Ke/5be skrpry does \tx 
problem, axtackaig it in a seemingly random fashion and never 
rcflecbr»f on options or derisions. evaluating anematives. \r»Vyrig 
decufans, or thadong about the sel e cujis nude throughout the 
process Absence of any cadence oi inictfrred derision mato^ 
leads to a level I rating. At the other end of the scale a student 
Clearly articulates the deri*o«j made, either through explanation or 
example. 



77k issue Is not what did you find, 
it's so what does thai mean? 



Inbcl»ten.rtbOftendaBcutttodeteiirm 
studest has engaged n reasoned derision making. A student seems 
to beg* with one approach »nd then switches to a^xber approach. 
Did be she nuke the change because he/ she lecopized the frst 
approach wouktil ^ork. or oVJ he/she tire in one approach and 
decide to fry another? A student seems to reach an acteptsbie 
response, but then begins to sotVe the problem another way Is 
he/she \erif>Sof the answer, or does he/the befleve the first 
approach was *Tong° 

m each ol these eianipJej it b possible lhat Ihe student b 
thuuoni about the process, reflecting on hn her rrobWn sohing. 
and making adjustments when necessary. K b also possMe that 
he/she is not; The student's actual product often provides guidance 
to a rata as to wSch of the two cpdons b rost tfal)- correct M the 
product ihcmi a pattern that teachen have seen through years of 



leaching - . far example, be^n wiLh random Hsong and then r«itch 
to a more systematic guess and chedc — it b Beery that reasoned 
decision rnaking occurred However, an attempt to rnfe deebkin 
malong t^it could faad tcvcnl teachers to tSJJerent concktsions 
wcfros tiut although reasoned derision making may have 
occurred, it b equally Kkriy that it dkfat When yxi can bfcr 
oerisfao makifti with son* reveiolcerta^ the respooseb* level 
2; if it may have ocaa-red but b ecjuaBy Bctly Chat 5 drdnX then the 
respcmie b a !e%tl 2. 

TV third rriterkwj ia dearly tie mo* eWWlt K> caprwre. M 
nay alto be fte moti ImporlAot coaponesrt of probiesn 
•oKtng. We are rvX accustomed to stopping the creative process 
of problem sofvfag to examine what foods of oecbrons we ire 
[nakmg, and why we make them. It b uncofwraMc^ far people to 
A)cument the process. However, d b important that students be 
abi= Id a.iah/zr thei own d«iiioo«aking sills and, particularly in 
jrnrj f(vt>kn»-iui\*iri sctuAtirm, so be ihit iture the d-^isaoru 
and justifications with other pxxjp members, so other students can 
m* Oflly falkjw Ihe process but also critiquf. evaluate the 
reasonableness of the derision, suggest alternatives, and make 
other rmtaeogvlhr analyses. The challenge associated with thb 
crilerkxi b how to capture the process withoui interrupting the 
probkmsOfving.li b important to note that students do not have 
to document the deCuMHiiahng process in evoy piece of work, 
but they should be able to do so. and the oVxwmettfabc* should be 
reflected fa thesr best pieces. 

What DediSoiu, fMngi, Conclusions, 
Obtervitloa*, Cormcctloci, and GoaermliiAtloc* 
Stadent Reached 

A poal of problem joh-ing b to reach a solution, but getting an 
answer b less important than matog connections or erterxSng the 
solution. VUlheiTutics u ru (onger ibout findrig the answer to an 
exercise that b an artificial problem nesting pnmarQy far the 
pupose of testing probtesn-sohing skills. The bsue b not what owl 
you find; it's so u Aof does that mean? 

Tasks should provide students with an opportunity to extend 
beyond thei solution. Students should be encouraged to mjte 
observations about their conclusions, or to make connections to 
other rruthematical concepts, to real world applications, or to other 
dscipfoe*- Thb criterion requires students to ask so utor ** the 
completion ol each problem. 

The rating scale for the criterion b: 

I Solution without extrusions 

Z Solution with observation 

1 Solution with connections or application 

4 Solution whh synthesis, gerwafiration. or abs tra c ti on. 

A level 1 response reqwes a sofation. Corectness of the solution 
b net an bsue. As students improve n thrir performance on the 
arst three criteria, the Ucebhood of hcorrect responses wiJt be 
cSmrnbhed. The bottom of thb scale suggests that the student 
the problem and stops. Any attempt to question what the solution 
means, or to make an observation about the solution, leads to a 
rating of t 

H the student goes beyond a simple observation and makes 
connections to other mathematics, to other dbcipDnes. or to other 
possible applications, then the r&u*g ball* some instances a Usk 
wlH proride an opportunity far a student to synthesize information, 
or to come to some generalization or level of abstraction based on 
the observations made throughout the problem In these instances 
the work b a level t 
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B, Communication: 
A Critical Element 

The 1989 Standards of the National Council H Teachers of 
Mathematics included "LearWnj to Convnunicale Mathematically" 
m one of is new goals lor students 

NCTM suggested that 4 student shouid learn "The tigsu, symtxds, 
and ImrH ot cnaihcirutfjci IVi$ h bol *ccor*pinhed n probiem 
situations n wMdi students h*w an opportunity to read, write, and 
dscuss ideas tn which the use of the language of mathematics 
becomes natural. At students coovntncAlf ther ideii, they leim 
to clarify, refine, and ccnsoWate the* thinking." 

Vermont teachers support NCTHs beid In the incortanceof 
iood coovnunicatioo ^9t^- p^rticutariy w wutheffiatics. It's only 
natural to hctude comminution as a critical element n the 
iMessment of student wcrk and its evatuibon wi the context of 
problem «tiutiom Recognizing th* gutfe^U wgi ^jfk with other* 
it school and in He makes it essential thsi they leam more ^hm 
ndependent probtenvaohvic iiih. They must be able to 
Commuiucate the* idcaj 10 others, and understand the rVii ot 
cthen, n order to iify beneit kum the value of ^ix.p mlyss and 
rtfleCwon. wnkh can fcalher strengthen ther ir>dKSduaJ prvbienv 
ftotvingsHls. 

Studer.U need to bm to convnunlcitf ct^ptex ideas. The 
flnphtsis on fiettifti students to articulate hcrwlheysotvrdthe 
pcobleni and why they made the duke* they made throughout the 
prtbtem call lor sophisticated comfnunication sbXi Bejng an 
efcctrw probtem sohw without being able to eomwunicate tfca* 



to others Emits mathematical powf in 4 vray that it inconsistestt 
with Vermont's goals. For these reasons, corMmirvcation w Lhe 
second key element thai vniU be examined llvough the Vermont 
pcrtioGos. Again, note that the dAerent types otproUemsproiide 
opportunities fee the use ot oifteroit comnxntcahon skills. 

The NCTSl assessment standard fcr cxprtBounkaticn b * W more 
p re s c r i pti ve than the proMero-sohfag standard. It Kates: 

Itfrgroi to this uxiol process t$ comrnunkction. Jtfeta ore 
discussed, dixxxxrits shared, ooa/refurei confirmed, and 
knoiLiedge acquired through ks&Zng, uriting, sproJbn^. Ust*tw% 
art reading The irryaciofconvmmicalion cianfiei thinking 
and forces students to engage in doing nvthematici As uxh. 
c(rrj7Hinicofk)n it essennof m> leaming and knowing 
mdheirusha. But communicating mathemotkaSty presents 
unique ddfiattries for undents. Uathemotia is htwty based on 
the toe of symbols and attaches specific and s wtd fait a 
different meanings to common eonzi 

An agistment of students' ability to communicate 
maihemabcaily shoufd be dtrrded of both the /neonit%% they 
onoch lo the concepts and pfoctdures of mathematics and theu 
fluency in talking about, understanding, and evohxstinf ideas 
tjprtiied in tntftternatick As in any language, coavrwikatkrt 
in mathematics means that one is able to use its vocabulary, 
natation and structure to express and undentand ideas and 
relationships fo Ah tense. cornrnuMcefing mathetnatia is 
uitepal to knowing and doing mathematics. 
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Vomortt standard goes bepxvi the txxUct level ot 
nuJhcnv!ici| sfgns. syrnoots. and watula/y. Comram»C4bon must 
include the lan^age °* mathematics and mathematical 
n^roentilions (c^, iT"phs, tables, charts, modeh, rrw^tpohtives). 
which proife i vehicle for presentation of ideas. Genoa! princpka 
ol comnwwcation (eg, clarify, (i^arization, provision o( <Jd*3) 
Mist also be refected m the rating of student wort These befek 
led lo the Went*cation of three criteria that concise Am 
Cmi^wjnirihnn strmd. 

Comnankidoa Criteria 

Historically, mathematics education has focused on whether or 
not studs** coukl reach the right rawer. How well they 
corrorimfcated their kJc*Jv thoujhti, and processes seemed 
secondary. Mathematics lerawiolofy. njns, symbols, and 
nuihenub^aJ representations, inckxing charts, Utiles, ^aphs, 
mtnipubtjNTS. and dugrams, hm been regarded by rruny as an 
end of mathematics (Le\. can a student ffaph and read data 
presented in i chart) rather thin as i way of communica!kig 
mathematically. The way in which a student presents hfs/t*T work 
ayct another way in which he/«he conunncate* ideas to peers 
And 10 the teacher. Oral and written comnxwcitiyi are not solely 
the respensbbty of the language art* teacher, miihenutSc* 
teacher* must also help students become better speakers and 
better vwitfn. Thcae uiderstaraSofi and bdWs led to the WJowg 
coBHBunkaAw often*. 

Cor-wlcaltoo Criteria 
« Language ol MauVaatiea 
• Mathematical teproentatJona 
« Cbrttyof Pme*Uth>* 

Untie the oroMem^ohing criteria, which were rated on scales 
that measured the <?i*ljtacve nature of the response, it* ntxtf 
scales (or these criteria are more cjiantrUiivt- The first step in 
language ac^JsidoaiMtheMaticaJ or other, is trying to use the 
words. As a result, each oi these scales begins with "no* use of 
these stills, and butts through "some" use to "sophisticated"" use 
The variety of tasks offered in programs creates a range of 
oppartuniOes lor students to demonstr^e their sbKs, but the 
absence of opportwtfy to use these skills also makes a st dement 
*bout the program Programs must \akat and* teach coramtauciboo 
sirHi. A brief explanation of tacit of the criteria is provided in the 
section that follows. 

Unfit Jft ol Mitbemitfci 

Vermont recognkes that mathematics 'rs a language, and [hat 
Wudents fabr power in iher abikty lo communicate with ooe 
another md with thr corrrmmity of roiihematicians is they jow in 
their lacjfity vrith the language. A student who new adopts the 
terminology will find it more cumbersome to eaplain his/her 
approach in the absence of mathematical terminology or symbols. 
A student »ha taJks iboU "lirnesi^g two manbers" needs lo adopt 
correct trrrninoloc' and speak about either mukjptcabon or 
products. A student who can write a series using proper notation 
rather than speaking about the sum of 12 
numbers Ihat are the squares of the nu«nbers 
y2 from I lo 12 picktsive h adept at icing the 
^ Unguage Vennont s gwl a to help students 
become more pro6cV_. n the use of 
mathematical vocabulary, notation. S)Tnbols. 
and structure (o represent ideas and to describe rditionihip* 



The scale fax this criterion kicludes: 

I. No or ^appropriate use of mathanabcal languz^e 
Z Appropriate use of maihemahcal language some of the bme 
1 Appropriate use of M&ematicaJ language most of the law 
1 Use of rich, precoe. esegant, appropriale niathenattcal 
language. 

A level I response sufflests that the student rarely or never uses 
nwthetnaoxal terms or notation lo express ideas as part of the 
tasks At the second level, students demonstrate some b^rledge 
of fre language of rrvattiematics. They are begfering to use the 
Un^iagr znd nctanon sporirScaHy. but often use words or non- 
KiathefnaticaJ terms in irtstances in whkh a nuithcrnabcs term, 
symbol or notation would have been more precise and more 
condse. 
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Being on effective prohiem tefver without 
being able to communicate Ideas to others 
limits mathematical power. 

As students become better mathematical conunuiiieatort, the 
language of tnnh becomes a ruth* Urtguage. when most of the 
cwnmuttcatixi is in the native langwije, the jnadent is at the Uwd 
feud with respect to this crterioa Frisson* tJuJtflls find wiys 
to use the language and as notation almost lothepoa«of 
eEnwiaong the need far other words The use of symbols and 
notations in conjunction with representations mi UartsitionaJ 
phj**s fTurts the rich, precise use of nuiheieaoca] lanfuage that 
is the highest rating for this criterion. 

Maitbemitkftl Repretentitloiu 

Beyond the tenninc^ and notat^ 
mathematics comes from being able to CommuiDCaie hlorrnaDon 
Ihroc^ graphs, chart*. taWes. du^ims. models, or some type of 
translative. Visual presentation „ « lormat that has been 
accepted it the profession often communicates information more 
powenXiuy and more concisely uw paart of te^ Students need to 
be able lo rrJd Wornutj^ presenVd in (Sa^ams. charts, bar 
paphs, the paphs. or pie graphs or throu^t models. They also 
shouid be abfe to constiwd these representations and make 
connections that link mfcrnuboo presented in dflerent 
recvesewtauons, iwrkjdmg equations or brmuiae. 

The ratng talc lor this chtrnon inckides: 

1. So use of nMlhenuticai representations 

Z Use of nrathematicaJ representations 

3. Accurate and aprroprUte use of matliemabta] representations 

4 Percepbve use of mathematical represenltnoos. 

The structure of this criterion s very swdar to the mathematical 
language criterion k represenbahierarctiyofjJills.At the firtt 
level, students make no attempt to integrate mathematical 
rrpreserjtations into their ptxblemi The next level swtfesls that 
ilnoents are be^nninj lo work with representations, and th^i 
charts, tables, models, and dugrariis ire be^Rfling to appear 
thnr-Jghout iher work At ihU kvd the ^ <firtmct»n is that the 
representations are uxtt accurecy and appropriateness are not 
lactors The accurate and appropriate use of representations is 
what dutinguishes a level 3 from level 2 response. Sophisticated use 
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of representaticru al level -5 h evident when the student begins to 
recogjiittlhepowo*«prts«xt*tiom using the best method* tor 
cornrntmkating ^ii a«l pr^eDttW, Owm r simp* but ri^^t 
iTilhemibcril ways. 

Q irity of Precaution 

The In) criterion for coronunicarixi addresses Ihe genera) 
cximmiiricibDn skiTs of the stitfent. Afihousfr the ar^ron a not 
maihesiiabc* in the strictest sense. rJwimpcartanoe of on) and 
*ritten cotrarmmieatioo slab demands thai Ihey be assessed across 
the a^riculum. Student* wcckihs in roups **h other students or 
trying locormturitatethesrifeas to teachers and parents must be 
able to orgarerc tfwr thoughts and present them to other* ma 
format that is arjarired, Cohens*, and sufficfeatry cfeUicd to ittow 
another individual to follow the studasl* thfokmg. The preservation 
of ideas b at the core of this criterion, and RfeaaestN^efanetf 
ofpcxttoiohis^Uiis. 

The scale tor this criterion includes: 

I Unclear (cSstrpjimi, neoenpfete. laefang del ad) 

2. Some dear parts 

3. Mostly dear 

4 near (w*norgarsa«il complete, detailed). 

The primary mdfoator of where a response rates on this scale is 
the amount of inference requited on the reviewers part. U you 
cannot feUcw the student's ticnJonf or processes at alk or ii 
■wjOckntworicispmilsdlogKT^ihe kvd erf drUl needed, 
then the response b at level I. The fourth level indicate* that ihe 
student Km structured the response weH and provided det»l 
throughout the presentation The rater didirtneedtotilm rrtssing 
irdonriationor make Womces about bow the process euotred 

The primary ditiactioo. between the middle two ?eveb is related 
to the amount of inference required from the rater- H the stwfent 
has presented roosl of the ifdonrationm a clear way. only 
occasioruJty relying on fce rater to Wer steps, then Iterating is a 
Itvel 1 On the other hind, i there are some clear parts, bA the 
rater needs lo fill in ihe missing steps in several sections, the rating 

BtZ 

The cownaralcancm criteria art similar io the problem 
aohing criteria In that Ihey axe nil Inlerrelaled - and It la 
critical that teachers deal** U**s that provide an opooctn»lty 
to learn iheae skills a* well aa det»o<i»trate dK». At times it 
will appear that these criteria overlap with the proWem-sohine 
criteria. They do. The cwnnwifoatfoci criteria provide an 
epportuniry to evaluate the tasks bum a Afferent perspective. 

Applying the Commuoicttlott Criteria: 
Some Exvnplet 

The quality of ctrnnxnwjitiuo within student *oric a ck**h/ 
related lo the problrirvvohfog criteria The better a student 
ConunuiDcaterf, ndudng use of mathematical termmoiogy, 
representations, *nd Lbe cUrTy of prestation, the ptitrr the ferel 
^certainty with which teacher* can evaluate the profcfem-sohins 
ability. Read through C-l 's~Mr Fbkr" proUera and locus un hn 
use of mathematical language and the clarity of his thinking- Notice 
he has provided a rough draft and a foal product 

This student uses mathematical language appopriatery most of 



the time, lis use of terms Eke fractions, coumon denominator and 
numerators provides evidence at hk siriXs. bi a few instances he 
couU be more precise. Bee using "subtract" instead of "take iway." 
He does not use math repraerdations, la terms of clarity, ihe piece 
is wdl ct-garced. complete and detaffed. 

Cornpare C-l's approach W C-t%. Notice that C-?s approach is 
exckishtly algtiTak:. wcih do wads, no eja^anahon. no 
iuustrarjons. It has some dear paits»butbirtMrkhnUnguage 
0/ ri clarity of presentation as C-l's. 

Gne aspect of a»themat?cil corDmtaiicattjn b the *bfl*y lo 
represent a concept in many wayi C-ts frustration of way* to 
show a number juil besjjns tu convey this power. 
Mathematical reparation fcw^onllwuaeofnadels, 

ciayams, rrueipuLuh^ graphs, table* and charts lo comrw. 

rtcxnuUSon or cor<«pts. £A used i dUgrara to ilicw how 4 three 
cent purchases of peanuts produces 28 peanuts but i two cent 
purchases (also 12 cerds)prxx>jce4 30. T^ 
C-fs ih^CM^j *r*J c>xnrnurtxxlM why ihe 5 kx r*c cwU « a trtta- 
deaL k b acrunle aid icpropruie use of rec*ejent£hcms. 

C-5 also Ufed to use malhtc%atkal nsrcieiA»tioni ^ ih<* ptimit 
problem, but the chart dcesnt relate to feariswv.Thb response 
tixMi asc of mathematical n^rrserriatjoos. but rtb not accurate 
and appropriate. 

Sometimes, mathematical representations star^ alone. C-f 
served a problem regarding erouag a stream through diagrams 
aJoot Thb rwponae made percrpthr use of mathematical 
represefAanon. 

CTt response to the survey problem shows Ihe use of Charts, 
bar graphs, and fine graphs lo tt*T¥ ro ricafe information. Thb 
perceptive use of mathematical ni^cMntation shows Ihe level of 
prricrrnance we would Bee lo see torn students. 

The clarity of the portfeOo entries adtVes<es the general 
ccrwwjnfeation i^ills of the JtudenL Prt^ations should be we 1 1 
crxar*zr^co«iieltfe.aridcfeta^ 1 
femorutrate bow cleartj- students are able to orjafwe their 
thoughts, ixcrpcratmg mathematical lanf^e «^ represeriati&ns 
Vkben appropriate. 

Compoflte Rating 

The rating scales h«ve been deii>tdardiliistiilfidmtenac4 
mcS\imtal porifelio entries. The same scales are wed lor Srul 
cccnposjte ratine* ol the best ptrces rfesipiated by a student as 
his/her best wort Raters review the best pieces, consider the 
overall quality of the student's work, and provide a composite 
ritiag for each criterion. These rtfirtp are the basis lor state 
reports. The dual ptarpose of scales (It, for ttdMdual P*c« and 
for coKections of best pieces) places some arnHations on their use 

The more riarrow in entry. Ihe more duocutt orrery be io score. 
Good pcrtfouo p^ces are opernrried. iwy be CXfcmg. and provide 
students with muluple ecrjertunrties for response. The richer the 
task, the better the "ST to the criteria. However rhe combuiation of 
kom a Msmber of piece* buSds the reuab&y of the coroposit t. or 
portloSo rating for best pioees. 

h es also snportant to note that although the same criteria and 
same scales are used tt each pade fe\H rhe rhtopretatiONsof the 
scales dlfer at each of the grades The exp ect ati o ns for a Lr«l 3 
periormance for main rqnsentatforts for pade 4 are not Ihe same 
for iT*de The <fecbfon rules which guide ralaig and rJw models 
that tlfcistme the marters vary by grade levei 
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IE, Portfolios as a "Window* on Math Programs 



PortfoGosof student work provide a wsy ol footing at 
imthoutiCi program* and assessing the instructional 
oflpo/fwtoes, theco/tfe^creo* and ihe kief c/ empoaxnnera of 
students reflected within the program*, That secifon povide* a 
description of these three dements. 

A. Instmcdoiul Opportunities 

ThefoBc^ing fiivkwtAKttttu] opportunities are critical aspects 
of elective rnaJheuvaties pfDfMMc 

• Gray wort 

• JntenferiplitMry worfc. 

• Manipulative iise. 

• Real *crtd appbeabon. and 

• Technology use 

SCTM MHRtaMllcan for hawed ooporto»br» lor iftdrrid>iil 
kid poop assignment, and far dbcussi*i between students and 
teachers xAomonjttudtnis. Students must lear* to work 
<ooper*tht]yii &cups. to learn from one another, and to 
rr*c£ruze the pow h builcSng upon cttrrs ideas, orrboutf^ and 
receding a«i«n from ethers, MatheiraDci. and problem solving 
ri particular, often a vehicle lor biikfnf skills »s numbers ol 
poops. Portiotos ihouW Include indhifoaJ and poop *ori. 

tote#»t*a rnatheriiatics wick other datelines provides 
cpportimtifi for students to ncpJorr ^hematics from rJfteren* 
points of view- When they make corrections to art. science, music, 
business, industrial arts, srxial sciences, ttd ether (ksesptifiei, 
itudenls' appreciation of math can be heightened kilenfoopfcury 
work sho*W be reflected in rxrtfoboi 

Crildne* construct Kvalhemabca) understiniriji by manJpubtina 
concrete cbjectS- Although fes is particularly true for elementary 
school pcoparns. it is also irjjcrtant at the jiror and hifh school 
levels dies, base ten and pattern blocks, tiles, geobtwds. 
balances, papti mdgid piper, and couplers flu; buttons and 
beins should be « part of nuUi prospms, and evidence of wort 
wWi them should be reflected fo some way fo portfolios, 

The reil^ world emphasis cV HUthemarics met be reflected vnthin 
the programs. Mathematics cannot be taught as an abstract field. 
w*h artiiciiJ proMrms desimed to test * studrrt's afctfty lo leam 
concepts. Problems ihould be mean*gfd. w»h multipJe solutions, 
and thouVj be cornplex enough to chikenge mjcSents, The "*real- 
vjrkT nauie of the problems and the rermfeabiartyof ttfU to 
other corfois shook! be evident throughout ihe program, as 
evioVnced in portfofios ol student wort 

PiLilry.tecrinofocy must be * part of the mathematics program 
Sfudents at aft levels thooid hrme access to calculators and 
computers Technotop should be miepited iito the oarkruhm 
Shjdents shwW also h»ve the freedom lo bncj lechnoloxy into 
their approaches toprooknysohing tasks, Thesr assijjrunenls and 
their proAjcts are a lource of evidence of hem well technology has 
l>enkKluoydwtt*apn^ij*. 

A review of a represeniatrvr vampfe of portfefios from a program 
should prwide evidence of each of these five oubvcuonal 
opportAmftes. 



B. Content ArtAi 

Siathematja pro^ami must rclude a variety of content fcs part 
oi ihe currio»kim KCTM specified a number ai ooramt jtmjaftb n 
tckioon to probfeni sohint. c o ricij i cj lixv reasonfog, and 
concKctkm sLuidsrds at each paie level The Vennonl Portfofco 
CocrjTittce speciied conlent ftcprcutxxu kt t*cn ihe tvo jr<>r> 
levels included in the pcrtfofo assessment. Pro-ams at ihe fourth 
aod eighth grade should provide students with ccrxrtunfie* to 
jddrcs-s rxobtesm that requre the sails and corrtent fcnosdedge 
associated with each of these areas. The specie content areas arc 



Gr»de< 

Number Sense ~M»i> No / 

Fractions 
OpeTSObns Place Value 

P*«enis^soonships 
Ceometr>-/3patial Sense 
Measurement 
Statistics r\chabSty 



Gndel 

Number Relationships/ 

humba' Theory 
Estimation 
F^nerrw/Tunciorts 
Algebra 

Geometry/Spatial Sense 

Measurement 

StattoT^obahOity 



Csteywatjon of portfofo pieces from a sample of complete 
portfolios (or a classroom into these 6#t cSstinct conlent areas 
iwidesansnd^aifonofthe'- 4 of programs vnthiri the 
state 

C D!ipo«!dos/1Eapowerineat 

Mathematics in the Wt must be far all stuoenarwt those lew 
who wpfo? lo mathmlaled csmers. All students roust learn to vafoe 
KvUh and become con&oent in ihem^Nrs and ther abOrty to be 
■uuVmsotians. Everyone b a mathemauain. Ejtkrurtihg the total 
bill at Ihe pocoy count *r. knowfng hc« much paint to buy to 
cover ihe deck, wrappinsj * birthday #L irwoxorins; hjel effidency. 
coruade s ing the appropiate tke see, and feftowmg a recipe alt 
reqiare ikiks of mathemalrisns. Math proiyams must be designed 
to help students succeed The classroom c&nale mist foster and 
demand risk taking. Perseverance should be rewarded FVtibiSry 
should be varued Reflection must be rec^jked As nuthemaocal 
pro-ams change, teadm must attend to student Asposrhon 
lowards rruthernabes, not just cogteuve undrrstsnrfrrg. 

It is with these goaJi ki kWjk! that Verroml *foed the trurd 
elerroit, Maihenutxal Einporfcrmem, to Problem 5ohfoj and 
Compurgation as (he three math elements far reviewing indivkfoal 
student work This element is also responsive to NCTMs 
recogn it ion of e&spostttbn as a key standard far assesmnent 

The NCTM Asjessrnen* Standard leask 

Lromtig mafiemaftcs tsttt*h beyond /rwrv^r; oox^ 
procedurtt, c^rf fhetr op^xctions A oho mduJa developing a 
drsposifton toward malkernatia and titty mrttemotta ol a 
pcuvrfu! woybflocAtftg at irfuonom- Ojpov.vin rrfrnnoi 
ufiytytoatTibKin txl k> a Xrxkncy to rfun* a*i to a<1 in 
positive way* SuoVnn ' natherr^kd dapotirwu an 
nvtat^cdmibe^O^appnKxAtoski — a^d^uith 
confidence, tiUiflgness to txptort alternatives persemonee. 
and inftrest — and in rherr tendency to reJIect on their own 
ttxnhng 
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The Oooctt* cfrtpowerment R^c^ni^ trvst nutbrnvj*-*. uxl 
nuth teachers, must look beyond the oognbve aspect* o( programs 
and Attend also to affective issues. The de\efoprr£rt of 
mathematical power h students wffi require that teachm maintain 
a classroom mvironment conducive to problem solving, and thai 
leathers model the curiosity, teritifaty.wd refection that we must 
irutiU in students. 

Good problem johiag reojutrs t ofaposrtJon towards cwiosxty. 
Students roust wonder about opdro, thjr* about wtut rrtght 
happen if Ihey duoie one path instead a! another, and be curious 
enough to want to explore cadi of the alternatives and 6nd out 
what Kjf^rrv They rrnnt be fleobie in Lhev approaches, 
recognizing that not al p*ihs will lead to solutions, but each may 
fead to a dbtinct adventure. StuoVftU must be risk taker*, not 
ihray* ioflowing the "sale" p*h thai they've trted before. They 
ihoukl be ready to try new ideas and new aJtcmathes They need 
to know *hat this behavior wfli be rewarded by the teacher, not 
>fowed a* bad dedsiofi rnafong or hetfcet/v* use time 



Fwbiem* should bt meaningful, with 
multiple solution*, and should bt complex 
enough to challenge student*. 



Student* also must foam to persevere on problems, net walk 
away at the fr*t *a of Inotraboa IndrvJdualty.andasapartofa 
tpup. they should learn how to pmevrre, to see problems 
through to conclusion*. As part of the process, students must also 
kvn to step back from the process and reflect on their thinking, 
analyze the steps they have taken and Lhtok about Iww to proceed. 
They must learn along with their r*ers and tlir* teacher* 1k/w to be 
reflective learner* 

Developing these dscosatjorts (curiosity, fleaaitBy. risk -taking, 
perses-ennce, and reflection) n students w31 help them deveJop as 
rrathemahciMU. The <fopo«bons will lead to prater success as 
problem yjt.cn-, which in turn wil bukJ their conidence and 
rxrease motivation lu grow in rnaihernatic*. This success will help 
them grow n the way* in which they vahte mathematics. 

This Ihad elemml ol incfividual portfolio entry raring* does not 
lend itself to rating scales m the ways that problem serving and 
cunininTjcaticn do. It is best viewed in the classrooms and in the 
Caching ol mad>enudcs. However, unless we begn to ask students 
questions that get them to start retktfa^ on way* they thin* about 
□ulheTRabci, they want begin to see the changes within 
tfiemsehes wjth respect to mathematical erapwment Portiobos 
should provide an opportunity for students to write about way* in 
which they are ^cn«ng in mathematics, and how they fed about 
thcoSsopfine 

Evidence ol ejnpowennerit b often found embedded in the 
tiamlhw thai accontpanJes 



Some teacher* have asked students to comment on how they kit 
after cornpicting the problem. Statements Ike This seemed to lake 
forever, xvj at times I thought Td era solve it, but when 1 fruity 
rcafiKd...* fort grtai," In order to figure this out frtt I drew a 
picture, because learning wih pkftres is easier fur me than 
number*-* "1 thought I hid a right answer, but I started to wonder 
what wouH happen 1 L and 1 was sure I fift*Jh/oW it because 
provries some evidence ol the perseverance, cuiosity. and 
confideoce that student* begin to foe! and thai a*nnur*:ate 
Writing in response to questions like *Whal color a math?" or 
"Where aa I ev^y gomg to irse math anyway?" provide vkftorul 
iftformaobn. Some teacher* require students to keep a mathem*fos 
journal Entries within the kxrnaJ often provic'e riaight aito the 
allectrve growth ol studenti in mathematics. 

E m p o w Binod b not "soeretT; anecdotaJ wformatioo will be 
coUected to suwrrurtse programs aooss the state A review of 
these data may lead to systematic rating in the foture. 

A few nampfos ol student writing that 3hctra*e the heart ol thb 
element are fHovtded on the pages that follow. 

Writing ted Learning: Sone Sunpk* 

As stuoenbbegfei to write about the work they do in 
nutheinaoc*, evidence begins to emerge about how stodent* (eel 
about mer work, and how Ihey value mathematics. Some stodenU. 
lie the aixhor ol narf^4e E-l , write reactions to mdrvidu»J pieces 
ol work Thb reaction to a short problem convr^ncates his 
trusfratioo and the student "s reaction to • recent math test on 
^w*ehhe<Mpoorty. 
"As )tu can see...bad roood, I put got a<5onnrymaih test'' 
CX*r tme, E-l's perception about problems began to change, A 
comment, which he labeled "Opinion Comer' on a later problem, 
suggests > problem was "brail fun." 



Everyone Is a mathematician.. .Math 
program* must be designed to help 
students saccttd 



I woukj recoewnend thb probfotn for *ny one who enjoys 
math and ihmkinf." 

Other rtodenU write in ftathenubes kxmuH The sasnpks were 
taken turn * foiatli ^ade dass. Ow journal iriciuoV* response* to 
questions aiked by the teacher. Other Journals provide an 
unstructured approach to efcrt student writing about inathematics- 

AJter completirtg « appGcation problem ki which sr« forgot a 
entice tactcr. another student made the following c**avaoon. 
"Even though using the ceneel numbers will get you an answer it 
may not be the correct one; Calculator* dent know that we are 
nuking buok cover* and dool want to glue together I whole bunch 
ofpiecesr 
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VI. The Vermont Mathematics Portfolio Program: 
What We Have Learned and What We Need To Do 



The pilot >ear was very instructive. The process of reviewing 
portfolios from more thin 40 schools led to tt\Tri| 
Cbxn-Xnra about the progran and served as the basis tor 
decisions regarding proyam faipiernerttatjcri. Here ire the 

1 . Mathematics portfolios do pec Vie a window oo 
mathematics program** 

Mathematics portfooos work. Akhnt^ the portion t^«M«d 
res>resentrd a broad rang: r terms of ouaity of entries, it b clear 
that the potential crista to develop a prop am ki wtich students put 
farth Ihor best effects al problem sohk-g, fa a tormal that boot a 
sandifdied test Many teachers experinterued with nw types o( 
hsuuetion and issewjnent and documented student work ki 
portfoBos thai were rich tn content The promise of the programs 
evident and heartening rewards were reported by teachen who 
wrote about grwrth In thek students, ot thenisehes as teacher*, 
and of their matheasatfc* programs. The challenge Is to provide 
adequate direction and support lo otter tethers as they weak to 
adopt portfolios as part ol their assessment 

2. The pmhlf mhlng and mmnmnlrtflon criteria and 
•odea wort 

Committee members report that the scales wort The crHmi 
worked well with proMenMohfag pieces that are aprxooriate 
portfolio entries. They did nor work, and should not (torn. «fw 
cumpuftifton sneets, dh// starts, and other student product* thol 
would not be categorized as problem sonVtg CornjtfTee mcm b tis 
faund tew example* oi problem sohfag that dd not krd 
themselves lo sewing with the criteria. The Language of the scales 
has intuitive appeal to most teachers. Ttaehen report that the 
language of the scales denotes (isuhtt levels of perfcrmaxe, which 
■takes the scales easy to adapt and Lie with very larntfed tiartttg 

The challenge for hrtue year* ts to get mathematics programs to 
change their enchases, as nwmnwxW R the NCm Sujxlafds, 
away from cHH and practice ant* '.cariputabon and toward more 
open-ended probtsrvsoKinj las a. Tins is the type of ratnxtianaJ 
charje that Vermcxit is seeking. <i\kJeoce erf this change wi* come 
from portfolio* of student work. 

Some reineraeni o.' the appbcaikxi of the scales will be 
necessary as teachers strive lo meet Vermont's instructional goats 
and assessment goals. A general raklnr developers of stand*ifc^ 
tests is that testing should not be designed to teach. The rule 
breaks A jwn when you by to capture artifacts of everyday 
instruction as a bask for testing. Teaching students to learn to 
reflect on decisions — to ask qtiesbons Kke "How will this help 
m-?~. Is this moving the process farwardT\*Did I approach that 
reasonably?", and "How else could I check this"* - — recfwcs that 
teachers model the questions. Orer lime, students learn to assume 
snore resportsibiSty lor the process. The scoring system must 
accommodate these varying levels of independent perionnance 
with respect to the criteria. The state must clarify scoring rules to 
recognize the need lor stn>3ure. kr example rating prompted 
performance sfightty lower than umxornpf ed perfon nance. 
Teachers need lo know they need to provide re3eclj\e structure, 
but over the course of the year, students should begin to mtemalze 



the prompts. 

The scales appear to work at the general level As the program 
develops we will need to est ibEsh decidon rule* specifying how to 
iy the scales to special types of problems, lie the one exptamed 
*ie prevrjus para^aph. There will be other ipcriaJ cases, b* a 
<h graA: le^rher prtFvides i vrr>' stnjctxLred frobiem. her* oV.i 
rf .afedahr^? Hware cmissiortsor tiis^ qpcrtunirJes 
reflected in the scoring? !f a teacher asks far a structured 
observation, ts the student credited lor reaching a ^eneraiuatiorl , 
Standard responses to theie and other qiM^stioru must be 
generated lo ensue consistent scoring of portfobos. This 
refcnement and cLarificabon of how the scoring criteria are applied 
to tpeci-lc cues rrwst be a focus far the coming year. 

3. Addltlooal spedfkatioa of portfolio content In neceeury to 
provide eqvhnble basts for evaJunctng •rodent performance. 

Each trader and each school took atkBerent approach to 
assernbfinsj portfofios of student work. Sorrw had «ngW^ ennSes; 
some had downs. Some portfatos west Gmitedtotwoor tk<« 
speciaJ projects de%Tfaped lor the portlobo. some factoded evxiy 
homework asstgnment, worksheet and test the student had take«- 
A lew portfa5os were cc^tUructed exebsivety from pui2Jes and 
challenge sheets; others were kmied to kn^stigatioris. As 
cwuTirttee mefobers rrvieved the various approaches to 
assembling pc*tiu*os, it became apparari that the slate needs to be 
inorepresonptwfatemucrftte 

shcsW be hxluded to be bar to programs. The cornmitiee made the 
foibwin* recornmendaoons regarting best pieces: 

• A mucnum of he and a muariaum of sevoi best pieces should 
be idenlded within the pcrtJolio. 

• Among the Eve fa seven pieces, at least one must be a puzzle 
or nowuutine problem, at least one must be an investigation, 
and at least one tmist be u apc»hcatioa 

• The best pieces should include a sample of student writing fa 
math (eg,, essay, journal, report). 

• Entries should inriode pieces that aSow ' range of 
peifarmaoce. not aM nrrp}t actisities [I reh/rernnre 
studerUs to apply skills they already fay, 

Group work should be reCected amonsj the besi pieces, but i» 
pooit than two entries may be exrntsrvely poup product*. 

• Best pieces most be fanned to tasks that are axScativr of 
prcWe»^oivin| aebvioes, Coa^xjtihon jhcetc dnlt jheeU. 
and homework assignments that do not meet these criteria are 
not acceptable as best pieces. Teachers should assure that the 
piece is scorabfe with respect to the criteria. 

• Sefcrtkmofbeslpkecesstaufdbec^ 

consultation with the teacher. An farroductkm to the portfolio, 
including a table of contents and w expUnaU*) oi why the 
pieces were selected $t»ould be prepared by the student. 

These specifications wi. help to even the ptayfag 6rfd far 
sludentsas they try to demonstrate their knowledge and skills 
in a way that a consistent with the slate's criteria and 
cm parable to their ctKWterparts across the state. The process 
soil allows teachers to specify the content ot their program, 
and to meet the state goals in many dtferent wa ys 
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The commklce made the fatowmg nacan a M m 
remaning the whole pcrtJoQo. in xkitfon to the rirces sdected 
by students as their best work, the portfolio should include the 
range of work dm comprises the propam. Fortfofio* should 
■^tuck evidence ot 

• Croup wcrt. 

• Use of rrur^julatives, 

• Ite of technology. 

• Ccnnections to other ckscfofines, and 

• Connections to real world app5caooa 

These ipeciVaoons ensure that a complete picture of the 
pro^4»is provided, rrtfost Ihe nature of the work that was 
the ftudeNts* best. 

4. Portfolio! teed additional stnetere to facilitate storing . 
The aco^t; of portfolios reenrkea some staocWdbitioo in terms 

o< tfrtxrhxe *xl presentation. Te^htn and student must be 
ti*noi c\ IT* pnxrti Sfm^nU mutf artimt»fx) the p^«7Xrv d 
portfcxios, and uk* ownership of them as prodocti of their work. 
The goals of rrulhematici propams, as articulated through the 
(Titiia and raring standards, must be clear to s&denls so they hm 
i sense o* 0* rxMpose of Ibex instruction and Ihe state's 

Students must wort with Ihew teachers to rrvirw Lhei pcitio5o4 
an i regular basis, c<ganrnng the entries and selecting the S-7 best 
piece* of ther work with respect to trie stale's criteria Thtynwst 
understand that ihe pieces they select must standalone A Copy of 
Ir* task mwt be rcfoded,and the student'i approach to the 
problem must be provided wth a c leaf and eomplet ? description of 
Ihe way he/she completed the task. A table of contents tar the 
entire portboo and a tetter &om the student that hsU (he key 
pieces and locusts on why they were selected wiB provide the 
context necessary tar state raters to evaluate the work. 

5. Mathematical profnes autt be held to high alxncUrdi. 
The cp-iaSty of student work depends upon ihe cpiwthaitics 

froNifcdbythe teacher as part of the btstroctionai program 
Students ki classes where teachers prortde problem sorving tasks 
mat lend themsehes to connections «d generiagafons wiK have 
Che opportunity to ;oore higher than students wi classes that are 
not g^voi thai opportunity. Has is not aAixquitym to scoring 
system. U an Instructional program does not provide an opportunity 
far tfixVents to learn to make cocirwfons or extensions and 
another program does, the riecpiTy rests with the program*, not the 
rating system The portfoCo system provides a \rn3ck through 
wrath these beq^bes can be kfonbfred ajrf. through the sopped 
system, corrected. 

Smflarry. the raage of responses posi*fc on a frvr* piece of 
work may have a floor or a cdfaig with respect to the scale for a 
particular crterion. If a teacher provides a piece thai Emits a 
student '% response, there wM not be an opportunity to sccte htfhh/ 
on several criteria lor thai piece. A more difficult Las* might provide 
ccportunafos to score highly on several problem- soring criteria, 
but may not ijckxfccfportimi*>s todeirwcutfite mashematicaJ 
represenUbon. Each of these possile cntjosms spears to the need 
br drvrtsity within the poruoao. which can onty be achiord if there 
ts iversity withm the mathenwlscs proyara. Agam, erjuty far 
students must come kom coroparibie tundards of q^uky (or aJ! 
mathematics programs. 

lUathcmatka InainscrJoa maatckange. 

The renew of portfolios and the *ppfication of proWem-^in^ 



ar»d ct*rm*»r6ution criiena to the work ronbrmed Olt beSd that 
ns&uction needs to change. These criteria reflect a new way of 
Ihinfcng about and ot teaching rrutbemabrs. Problem sohtng must 
be the bcus of pugrvns. P robtems need to be meamngW, with 
real worM applications Students need to become more adept at 
exanrauj their own problemsohvig strategies and cocamcrwrating 
their thinking to others. They need to lejmtoask"so what" when 
they Ihmk Ihey have solved the pxobiem VUlhematics programs 
must abo bep\ to onphisze the language of irulhemAcics and the 
use oi fruthematical represeiuations. Oanty of ihooght and writing 
are as anportartt m rwthematics as they are trt other content areas. 

fVc^nmi rmtst bcyn to wort toward mrhanng the tispootixui 
necessary to make students confident in thek knowledge of 
n:\thematics and to valve nulhemabCS. Gtwp work, 
irttbdhopftnary work, use of rrurapufatives, reatworkJ appfaations, 
and technology must be reflected in all math programs. 

These e^ectations reflecl the types of change* necessary to 
ensure that programs are responsive to chvrgesm the teaching of 
mathematics. The mathematics portiobb assesjmcnt pjogrwn Li a 
new way of capturing kuorrnatioo abot* student perlormance data, 
and an bitepal part of a revised approach to instruction. K wAl 
guide the typei ol changes netciary in rfutjuction, and provide a 
\ehicte (or tracking the chanye. 



7. Change* la Instrttctfo* aavj ■aieament require addtttoaaf 
reaoarcea mi trftlaimj. 

tn order to 4Sect the t>pes of changes required n instruction and 
assessment schcots. teachers, and stucVwU wflJ require seaport, 
txludtng professional devefopmertt or^xjrtunicies that engage 
teachers m reform and assist them in identifying and de\eIopMg 
new strategies, resources, and materials that wSl hdp them « iney 
reevaluate their own programs and turfing. ProfessionaJ 
de.efapment roust address suchdheise issues as fvobtem^oMng 
skitts, teaching students to be better problem sofven, leading 
writing across the cuiricWurn, co#laborative learning, integration of 
technoloyy into the curriculum. Creating a classroom emTonment 
that is condudve to problem sohmg. and workrrg across 
rfjdpfewy boundaries In adtftion to professional oevefapment on 
instucbonal issues, teachers also need (raking tn using portlo&w. 
ideMd>1ng tasks, integrating problem solving into the curriculum, 
and training at the scoring system 

The nature and level of change sought win* reojuke resources. The 
state wB devtlop a regkxuJ network so teachers <an work together 
to develop the instructiorial and assessment practices necessary to 
make this program work 

Whit will It like for this program t«* won? 

During the summer of 1 991. workshops a* oeirnj offered 
throughout the slate lo assist schools and teachers interested in 
using portiobo assessment ia thev classrooms. If the state choovs 
to adopt portfafn assessment statewide, the achievement of its 
goals wi)! depend on successful HnpJrmertobon of the following 
key ideas, uhach emAnated from the P**°t year 

t. Provide additional profesatoaai devetopmeat for 
change* tn math Mstrvcttoo, 

The Mathematics Portfobti Criteria reflect changes underlay h 
mathematics cunricwHira. eviXiaboo, and teaching. The oreation 
of a statewide assessment system will not automatically lead to 
the types of changes necessary in tnauVmatics education 
Teachers and schools need support to change their programs 
and their teaching to re led the rerfsed standards. This support 
must include professional development related to teaching 
problem solving, resources tar mocSfying curriculum, ideas for 
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rUenlsoparvuy teaching, ways of v<cpatM« lerJinotogy into the 
dasarooro, and pew wayi ofevahjitag sJudert*. This support 
tan tie achieved throctfi statewide and regfcoal wortafcp* 
ongoing support can core ihro^h regtond reiwks of math 
icscxvce consultant*. 

2, Create regjoaal wrtwwkj to provWe rapport a*d 
training. 

Although ihe SUM can provide support fcr ihe change* to 
iistiurtkjn.i^dungewQIo^nundkxAl support. 
Decentrafcedl regional networks wOl preside the localized 
support necessary la effect and tos&nrttonaa^ ihe changes. 
"fc*ms of teachers trained and supported by the state pengrans 
*bo are av»Jable to wok with thdr colleges on a rrfAv 
basis ki thek own classrooms hoad ihe greatest potential (or 
program success. 

1 Cofamsnka** portfolio criteria early dbe year. 
The Criteria have undergone sigrifcant development during 
pilot yw. The [ropva must begin to slabilre, and Ihe 
criteria fcr problem tohinf and corc*m*»cat»n mini be 
accepted as ~CnaJ criteria" (or the nod several years. These 
criteria and ihe standards delned by each sca> must be 
communicated to ill mathematics teaci -ml the beginnir g of 
ihe school year. The ho* in the early months of the school 
year should bttoirarddtvel u p tf^ adeeperuaidtntandmgof the 
criteria and tow u>y apply in a teacher's irx5\idual cUssoocn. 
5tammer fcutkutes tor teachers and regtonai rneetjng*earh/ toihe 
UM^addreaaianeed 



4. Trad* ail Fourth/eighth grade teachers taOeacortafof 
portfolio* according to Hate atendard*. 

Teachers must be able to score thdr students' work accceotog 
to Ihe ita* criteria. This suggests ihal two lerelj of training wi] 
be needed « the coming year. FVsi, teachers must leam about 
the portfofio criteria, how to de^p bstaxiim that wil map to 
the cril«rt*. and how to keep portfolios as part of their 
ristiuctJotu3 programs (as described ki gcol *3> Second, their 
own slvidtfds roust be eaBbrated to the state standard fcr each 
aiterion- Every fourth and eighth yade mathematics teacher to 
Vermont should be able to review u-jdent work, ton his/her 
own class cr lha! of a coleague, and refiabry rate the work 
according to the sale Standard Thts wOt reotnre extenarve 
turning and rrciltfnfjon t>¥TXj#>aut Ihr 6rri year. 

1 Provide re*o*rtea to facilitate it* (ofcgntio* of tkds 
•taeavaM wfti Mructfon. 

Aj noted h the frst tour goals, it b eteir that twodsrJnct 
prc^ajw are being iristitoied New ejections and new poala 
have been estahfehed fcr math education wfthm Vemwnt 
reo^aing nstnxtcnaJ change. Ptrtfcfos are an extenswo of Ita 
change, anj wM also provtie the ilale with a vehicle tor 
eviluaong programs. The iutrvctioral dwige. asaeiimeix 
change, and bubtution of alate evaluation must all be integrated 
PcrtfoCo isaessnerj must be aitegrated wth hstnidx*; 
leadrrt ihouW not vi^r portfobos as aometotng they do tn 
adotoon to kstnictjon to meet a slate ™*d TeadTerhandbooki, 
resource guides. Ideas tor manag&g porttoftja, and gwdance sn 
the use of partfofoa of student work as part of ihe astroctwoaJ 
progrirn are key to «niking the pro-am wort Portiofos most be 
pereerved by teachera aa fcaaft'e and uaefbl to ther practice. 
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